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FR ETF A U. 
T H E kind reception The Pleaſing Inſtructor 
1 has met with in general, fince its firſt 
publication, merits the Editor's moſt ſincere and 
hearty thanks. In this edition, many additions 
and amendments are made, which it is hoped 
will meet with approbation. Several original 
eſſays, by a friend, are inſerted, which, in the 
table of contents, are marked Anon. Engliſh 
mottos are prefixed to the eſſays; and care has 
deen taken to inſert ſuch only as are conciſe, ap- 
poſite, and Priking, that they may have the bet- 
ter effect on the minds of youth” 


IHE Reader will be kind enough to obſerve, 
that The Pleaſing Inſtructor was at firſt chiefly 
undertaken, and ſince continued, with a view 
to exhibit a connected plan of morality for the 
inſtruction of the youth of both ſexes, and free 
from that incoherent jumble ſo remarkable in 
all collections of this kind which have hitherto 
been publiſned.— The Utile Dulci has been 
conſulted, and morality here appears ſmiling, 
and free from that unpleaſing formality with 
which ſhe is too often diſguiſed by partial, 
or miſtaken pedants.— The ſeveral relations, 
Eaſtern ſtories, dreams, &c. will, it is to be 
hoped, recommend it to young minds, whoſe 
attentions are thereby particularly engaged, 
and, by the aſſiſtance of which, morality ſteals 
inſenſibly into their good graces, and makes 
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the more laſting impreſſion: The moſt ele- 
gant writers have been confulted by. the Edi- 
tor; ſo that the young reader, by being con- 
verfant with the following eſſays, will, at the 
fame time, acquire a true taſte of an eaſe and 
elegance in his native tongue; an acompliſh- 
ment too much neglected by the teachers of 
youth, who ſeldom look on it as an improve- 
ment ſo abſolutely neceſſary as it really is. 
And though the entertainment and inſtruction 
of youth, at an Engliſb ſchool, were principally 
conſidered in the firſt publication of this book, 
yet the Editor has had the pleaſure to find it 
 fince honoured with the attention and approba - 
tion of thoſe more advanced in years, and ſe- 
lected by the polite and judicious througbout 
the kingdom, inſomuch that it has now acqui- 
red a place in almoſt every parlour window: 
To render it the more worthy of which honour, 
the proprietors in this edition have been at the 
expenee of four elegant copperplate cuts, refer- 
ring to the particular ineidents of which they 
are deſcriptive, and by which the Public may 
diſtinguiſn ts a from a reef of it now 
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FRB Hough EDUCATION be a ſubject that almoſt alf 
I Authors, of all ages, have written upon; yes; 
many have attempted it who avere ſtrangers, perhaps, 
to the moſt extenſive definition of the Wop ; U. 9 

thers have laid down very plauſible rules and fyſtems * k 

for it, which, upon experience, have been found im-. 
practicable; while others have obliged the world with 
fuch valuable and plain plans, that any thinking man 

muſt be apt to wonder how they ſhould have been 
, mifſed or neglected ; yet theſe able writers have, 
to ignorant and undiſcerning pretenders, planned. 
and planned in van: from which it may panly ye ; 

inferred, that d f-rent paſſions and diſpolitions.re- 
quire different management and application, to ſo 
endleſs a variety, that it is merely impoſſible to enh- 
merate methods for the proper correction of every 
enormity in every human mind, or to lay down rules = 
for the beſt kncite ents to, and encouragem nts of 
virtue and ſcignee: 80 that the main point, after alt 
their preſcriptions, muſt nece{arily center in the tu. 
tors or governors of ſchools and 4 Much 
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; eminaries. Mu 
(learning and great abilities, (tha? material articles) 
are not the only eflentials; he who has the moſt 
learning does not always. convey it in the beſt, and 
- cleareſt manner to others: ſome cannot or will not 
be at the pains to find out particular methods (where 
gener ak ones fail) to render what they would com- 
municate intelligible to the various capacities of thę ir 
5 — ; nor do learning and knowledge always cen- 
der in the ſame pesſon. IUſe ſul knowledge, or what 
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I would have comprehended by the word politeneſs , 

is the grand mark or ſummir of education we ſhould 
aim at; learning, as a fantous author has expre ſſed 
himſelf, « is but the vehicle that car ries us to it.“ 


An auſtere or learned pedädt bet ſometimes whip. 
ped Latin, Greek, &c. into a lad, whoſe very diſguſt 
toit increaſed, perhaps withathe acquiſition therof; 


but it is a manifeſt abſur dity to maintain or imagine 


ghar any one can be awed into a love of learning and 
virtue. A boy is not at all cured of a fault, who 


only avoids it for fear of puniſhment : he mult be in. 


fluenced by a love for honour and credit, and with 


.A l:udable ambition to Fase them: Any maſter, 


*who is himſelf a gad and diſcerning man, will not be 


mich at a loſs 100 to confirm and ratify him in his 


choice, being capacitated as a good man, to commu- 
*nicate to him the fecret impulſes, the benign reflee- 
tions of his own honeſt, and therefore happy mind; 
428 a diſcerning man, to obſerve and remark to hirn 
what wild havock'and varied defolation, vice and fol- 
y never fail to bring on their votaries ; which may 
"A among their acquaintances, or from books, by ſimi- 
"kr relations, allegories, or eſſay, (ſuch as are inſert- 
ed in this collection) applied at proper times on pro- 


per occaſions, dicially explained and wiſely incul- | 
4 : cated : But ah i man, though ever fo learned, can 
never be a | $00d ſchoslmifter; it being impoſſible he 


£ ſhould, with a dve Enſibilicy, dt ſcribe or enforce im- 
Wb of e he does not feel, or geeks 
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tues in epitome : It is a combination of diſeretion, ciniliiy, 
+ eomplaiſance; and eircumſpe cqtion, to pay every one the $e- 


. ſpe they hays; a right, to demand of us; beſides, an e 


reſpe ctive quality, duly to maintain his charafter as becomes 
. And all' this 
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be clearly demonſtrated, either by living examples 


decorum, and of what every one owes to his 


muſt rd eſſed and ſet off with an agręe - 
15 _ and | jalinyatiog air, uſed throygh all. 
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to others with clearneſs and impartiality the effects of 


"thoſe vices and follies to which he himſelf is ſo parti- 
cularly biaſſed and attached; nay, even the very 


beſt precepts and documents (could a maſter of this 


ſtamp be capable of ſuch) would fail of their due 


force and influence from the mouth of one whoſe 


. own manners and diſpoſitt'ons are contradictions to 
them: Therefore a bad man, in the point of edifica- 
tion, muſt miſcarry, and even a good man may; for 


as no man ought to be well bred (if a man can be 
well bred) at the expence of religion and virtue; ſo 
neither ought any man to practiſe thein in ſo moroſe 
or ſurly a manner, as to deter others from imitation. 
1] ſhall endeavour to explain myſelf yet more clearly 


by the two following characters, which 1 ſhall repre- 
ſent by the names of Candidus and Denuncius, *' 


Candidus is a man of extenſive learning, has an 
exact knowledge of human nature, a great experi- 
ence of the world, and of thoſe differences which re- 

ſult from conſtitution, age, received opinions, cxter- 


nal fortune, education, cuſtom, and converfation; 


manages the tempers of his pupils with indeſcribable 


artfulnefs, ſs cenſequently can adapt or addreſs his 
*admonitions or inſtructions to the moſt ſalutary ends, 
be his ſcholars ever ſo numerous , or their diſpoſi- 
tions ever fo various. FEES 


21. A 


As for the qualities of his mind, he is mild, has 
mane, affable, affectionate, and even invicingly ac» 
ceſſable; encouraging his pupils in the diſplay of all 


their little doubts, queries, and divided opinions; 
teaching them, at the Game time, not to perſiſt in an 


.. Opinion, Ge. becauſe they had once avowed it; but 


to come frankly into conviction, and would frankly, 


with a condeſcending bow, ſinile, &c. thank a ſcho- 
nn eee 153. 4 nu lt lar 


© By numerous 


4. pre than twelve or fourteen at a time. 
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, is not meant here many ſcholars at once, 
* dutat-yarioug dne; as perhaps no man canto gatfetigh gegets 
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lar for any little oſſicious ſervices or intended oblig 93. 
tions; nay, frequently apologize, or aſk pardon, for 
any omiſſion, miſtake, miſappprehenſion, or ſimilar 
modes of behaviour; ſuch as frequently occur among 
the beſt bred and polite; and thus by being treated 
. as men, they become emulous of being ſuch. Fami. 


Barities in a L. nt are obſerved to beget contempt ; 


in him reſpect and gratitude; for as he has not even 
a thought that is ambitions, wrong, or malicious, he 
ne ver was or 770 Cen ſeen by them, in a little, mean, 


5 MY _ ridiculous light 5 but his whole conduct is the li- 


object of t = imitation. Thus, as his charac- 
* is uniform, his temper ſerene and ſteady, the in · 


+ fluence acquired in his ſchool is unlimited: He applauds 


with ſo much pleaſure,” and reproves with fo much 
tender concern and affection, that they love him as 

a parent. So conſtantly -devout and fervent in the 
duties of religion and morality, that they reverence 
- him as a ſaint, and conſider him as a Mentor: They 
«are awed by his virtues, not by his feverities ; and 
a conſtant attention to his dectrine, exemplified 

in his own life, his pupils frequently acquire “ ſuch 
6c A „antiken of the conſciovineſs of a ono. to all 
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Such is the amiable Candi 45 and ſueh the enge 
"agg and ſucceſsful methods he makes.uſe he 


L 3 To rear the tender thought, - Þ 6 
To teach the yourg idea how to BY 


To breathe th' enhiv'ning pr, and to fix, | 
lowing, breaſl,” 
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 «,'' Denuncius too Is 2 man of rearniny, but not 55 Bo · 
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torious for his learning as the oltentation of it: 
Therefore“ knowledge he cannot have much of be- 
anne de would ſee o much 
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even in the protection of human reafon, that he 
would in conſequence deſpiſe, not to be proud of, 
his own miſerable pittance : Watching and aſſiſting 
the openings of little minds, enlarging their ideas, 
ſowing the ſeeds of goodneſs, or weeding out enor- 
mities, though very effential points, are yet fuch as 
he is equally ignorant and unconcerned about, want- 
ing that neceſfary diſcernment to deduce the actions 
of men to their minuteſt ſources, or to infer conſe. 
quences from their manners or actions; but his inca- 
pacity in this is not the leaſt obſtruction to his gener- 
al acceptatien, which my wiſeſt readers will, on firſt 
thoughts, wonder.at 4 but then let them conſider, 
that there are handreds of parents who can judge 
of a lad's advancement in ſounds, {yllables, words, or 
Hnguages, who tre-utterly incapable of diſcernmg 
the enlargement of his mental faculties, and their 
wonder ail ceaſe. Ihave obſerved before, that he 
is vain and oſteutatious: I ſhould have added, paſſion: 
ate, pedantic, - arrogant, moroſe, and ill-natured 3 
the natural produce of a narrow and ignorant mind, 
As paſſionate, he frequently oppofes commotion with 
commotion : So that his ſcholars look upon his ſeve; 
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rities as revenge, or the gratification of his ow-n con- 
teſting humour, not the neceffary correction of their 
faults. His paſſion too drives him to ſuch lengths, 
as often ſubjects him to undue coneeſſions, ſo that he 
deflroys the authority and order of his ſchool by his 
very endeavours to preſerve them: in ſhort, as his 
behaviour in ſchool is exactly the reverſe to that of 
Candidus, fo are its effects; for Denuncius is as heart» 
ily ridiculed and deſpiſed, as the other is reverenced 
and beloved. While their boys, though perhaps 
with the equal approbation of their ſeveral parents, 
1 leave their re ſpective ſchools with this difteretice, i. e 
The inſtructions and example of Candidus having 
diſpelled from before his pupils the miſt of ipno- 
rance, and enabled them to fee clearly and judge in. 
fallibly of the merits and demerits of good and evil, 
0 and of the natural conſequences thereof, his young 
Jt) | | | 285 1 
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late to my purpoſe, a 
That the boundaries of diſtinction between good 
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men are thereby enabled to guard 0 all incite. 
ments to the viſionary pleaſure of guilty life, and to 
Keer their. courſe with ſecurity and credit thruugh 


the world: Whereas thoſe of Denuncius, not ha. 
ving had their ſenſes and reaſoning faculties exerci. 

fed, or their judgement cultivated, but tyrannized in. 
. to implicit obedience, and perhaps i into an irreparable 


meanneſs, abjectneſs, and ſlaviſhneſs of ſpirit, ſally 
forth into action, and the wide world at random; 
ignorant of the roads that lead to true honour and 
happineſs, and unapprized of the latent dangers of 


vice and error, till perhaps they are ſurpriſed, ſwal. 
| lowed up, or NYT IE undone by their conſequen- 
| 1 825 | 


moſt always miſerably confound. 
ed by the undiſcerning world, who are ever liable 


to be deceived by falſe appearances. Narrow, re- 
ſerve, and pedantic moroſeneſs have paſſed for ſound 
wiſdom and profound diſcretion : Inſtructors of youth 


ave degenerated into the corrupters and depravers 
it; authority into tyranny, and ſubmiſſion into 
favery : Hence it is, that the moft deſpicable and 


worthleſs. pretenders have put up for that venera- 
tion and eſteem, only due to men of ability and 


Worth : and oftner men of ability and worth have 

een obliged to ſhare the contempt due to knaves 
and dunces : By this means, the meſt laudable and 
honorary profeſſion i in the world, i. e. the inſtructing 
of youth, is eſteemed mean, dependant, and ſervile ; 
and thus, in far more inſtances than immediately re- 
nice obſerver may difcern, 


and evil are almoſt loſt in the world, 28 


Kea learping. is at preſent, perhaps, too 


* out cf faſhion, eſpecially among the ladies. 


Mo ſt of our Engliſh Grammars are ſo dependant up-. 


on the en, ihat they Wen: only tranſlations of 


them, 


as tri: heed a A wS A kl.” WS 6 Him, wt Mew fon ts 
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o | them, introducing many needleſs perplexities ; as 
h fſuperfluous caſes, genders, moods, tenſes, &c. pecu- 
. harities which our language is Exempt from : There. 
fore it muſt proceed from ignorance or parade in any 
- M ſchool-maſter, to teach or pretend much advantage 
e | therefrom, to a mere Engliſh ſcholar; and it is o- 
y ing to this ignorance or unſucceſsful pretence, that 
; Engliſh Grammar is ſo much neglected, or fo lightly 
d eſteemed as it is, even among men of learning 7 
f | though it is generally allowed, that none can ſpeak 
. or write properly who are ignorant of Grammar: 
therefore it becomes neceſſary that a practical Eng- 
lih Grammar * ſhould be conſiſtent with itſelf, and 
independent of the Latin, except in ſuch articles as 


- || are common to both. 


e | People can never diſplay their talents to much ad- 
.. | vantage, either in writing or converſation, unleſs 
d they have a taſte for the beauty and propriety of 
h their mother tongue ; and which they can never 
gs | have, without learning it, ſo as to know the nature 
o | and kinds of words, with their connections and de. 
d pendencies upon one another. That many women + 
1 read much, and yet not to ediſication, is chiefly be- 
d | cauſe they are ignorant of theſe connections and de. 
'e pendencies, and thereby apply relatives to wrong 


s | antecedents, verbs to wrong names, particularly 
d where there is a genitive caſe between a nominative 

9 word and the verb, miſtake things for perſons, and 

; 8 for things, and are thereby miſled in the 
9 enſe of what they are about to trace, eſpecially in 
15 circumſtantial authors, or ſuch as the generality call 
4 dark and obſcure writers, mere Gaſs who, by 


_ tranſpoſition, &c. deviate from the general order of 
dhe language: They feel an entanglement, though 
o they know not what or where, and are equally blind 

. | to the beauties and idioms of language I could 
)- eaſily exemplify this, but it would be tedious to de- 

f monſtrate it to thoſe who know nothing of govern- 
* See Frs HER's Engliſh GRAMMAR; CE 
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ment or conſtruction, and needleſs to thoſe who do, 
and have ever experienced the want of it in others. 

Women being thus left lame in their learning, 
are in a great meaſure incapable of further impro. 


ving themſelves in ſpite of all the pains that writers 


have taken, or may take, till rhe obſtacle be removed: 
And till to aggravate the caſe, they are moſtly put 


to ſewing or ſimilar articles, under the care of ſome 
miſtreſe, who is perhaps either utterly incapable of 


aſſiſting them in the purſuit of knowledge, or who, 
from a crudity vf ſcholars, wants time to point out, 
or explain to them, ſuch places or ſubjects of books 
as are beſt adapted to their ſeveral wants, or even 
to direct them in the choice of books. Others there 
are who have not a book in their ſchools, or ſuch 
only as are no way ſuitable for youth. Theſe im- 
pediments are very lamentable, eſpecially as they oc- 


cur in the very nick of time a young lady ſhould be 
taught to think, reflect, and form a taſte of life in. 


I do not mean to recommend reading at the ex- 
pence of /ewing, but would only make a principle 


of the former. There are ſeveral governeſſes, 
doubtleſs, who are very capable of inſtructing young 


ladies in both, which would form an agreeable varie- 


ty, by relaxing or relieving, them from one by the 


other. 


| Thoſe who have no taſte far intellectual amule- 


| ments will ſeize upon the next thing at hand, be it 


of ever ſo light or fantaſtical a kind. A love for 


3 diverſions, where it has once goot footing, ſteals up- 
on perſons inſenſibly, till it engroſſes their whole 


time: It therefore becomes neceſſary to get the ſtart 


af it, and prepoſſeſs them early with a love of books, 
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f ENTERTAINING MORALIST. 


| NN . 
7 N he Practice of * IR T UE Recommended. 


If Happineſs be your Purſuit, 
Plant Veen Content” s the Fruit. Gay. 


II E N Hercules, ſays the divine Prodicus, 
was in that part of his youth in which ir 
was natural for him to conſider what ccurſe of he 
he ought to purſue, he one day retired into a de ſart, 
where the ſilence and ſolitude of the place very much 
favcured his meditations. As he was muling on 
his preſent condition, and very much perplexed in 
linſelf on the ſtate. of life he ſhould chuſe, he ſaw 
two women of a larger ſtature than ordinary ap- 
proaching towards him. One of them had a very 
notable air, and graceful deportment ; her beauty 
was natural and esſy; her perſon clean and un- 
ſpotted; her eyes caſt towards the ground, with 
an agreeabſe reſerve; her motion and behavicur 
fall of modeſty; and her raiment as white as ſnow. 
The other had a great deal of health and floridneſs in 
her countenance, which ſhe had helped with an arti- 
I:cial white and red, and endeavoured to appear more 
praceful than ordinary | in her mein, by a mixtu'e of 
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. affeQation in all her geſtures. She had a wonderful 
confidence and affurance in her looks; and all the va. 
riety of colours in her d reſs, that ſhe thought were 
the moſt proper to ſhew her complexion to an advan- 
tage. She caſt her eyes on herſelf, then turned them 
on thoſe that were preſent, to ſee how they ket her, 
and often locked on the fi gure ſhe made in her own 
ſhadow. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, the 
ſtepped before the other lady, (who came forward with 


a regular compoſed carriage,) and running up to $00, 


accoſied him in the following manner: 


My dear Hercules, (ſays the) I find. you are. very 


mich: divided in your own thoughts: upon the way of 
life that you ought to chuſe: Be my friend, and fol. 


low me; I will lead you into the poſſeſſion of Fes: 


- fure; and out of the reach of pain, ard remove 


from all the noiſe and diſquietude of buſineſs. The 
offairs of either war or peace ſhall have no power to 


diſturb you, Your whole employment fhall be to 


make your life eaſy, and to entertain every ſenſe with 


its proper grat fications. dumptuous tables, beds of 
roſes, clouds of perfumes, concerts of muſic, crowds 


of beauties, are all in readineſs: to receive you. Come 


along with me into this region of delights, this world 
of pleaſure, and bid farewell for ever to care, to e 
and to buſine is 


Hercules, hearing the lad y talk EE this: manner, 


delired to know her name - to which ſhe anſu ered, 
My friends, and thoſe who are well acquainted with 


me, call me Happineſs ; but my enemies, and thoſe. 


who wculd injure my e e given me the 
name of Pleaſure. 


By this time the other Lady was come up, Sho | 
addreſſed herſelf to the young hero in a "op different 


manner. 
Hercules, (ſays ſhe) I offer myſelf 4 to you, becauſe 
1 know you are deſcended ſrom the gods, and give 
proofs of that deſcent, by your love of virtue, and 
application to the ſtudies proper for your age. es 
= makes 
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makes m2 hope you will gain both for yourſelf and me 
an immortal reputation. But before I invite you into 
my ſociety and friendſhip, 1 will be open and kncere 
with you; and muſt lay down this as an eſtabliſhed 
truth, that there is nothing truly valuable which can 
be purchaſed without pain and labour, The gods 
have ſet a price upon every real and nable ple, ſure. 
If you wou'd gain the favour of the D-ity, you mult 
be at the pains of worſhipping him: if the friendſhip of 
good men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige them; if you would 
be honoured by your country, you muſt take care to 
ſerve it. In ſhort, if you would be eminent in war or 
peace, you muſt become maſter of all the qualifications 
that can make you ſo. Theſe are the only terms and 
conditions upon which I can prepoſe happineſs. The 
godd: {s of pleaſure here broke in upon her diſcoui ſe: 
You ſee, (ſaid ſhe) Hercules, by her own confethon, 
the way to her plraſure is long and difficult, whereas 
that which 1 propoſe is ſhort and ealy. Alas! (Haid 
the other lady, whoſe viſage glowed with a pathon 
made up of {corn and pity) What are the pleaſures you 
propoſe? I'o eat before you are hungry, drink bejore. 
you are thirſty, ſleep before you are tired, to gratify 
appetices before they are raiſed, and raiſe ſuch appe- . 
tites as na ure never planted, You never heard the 
molt delicious malic, which is the p: aile of one?s ſelf; 
nor ſaw the moſt beautiful obj-&t, which is the work: 
ot one's own hands, Your vataries paſs away their 
youth in a dream of miitaken pleaſure, while they are 
hoarding up anguiſh, to ment, and remorſe for old age. 
As for me, lam the friend of the gods and of good 
men, an agreeable companion of the artiſan, a houſe» 
hold guardian to the fathers of families, a patroa and 
protector of ſervants, and an aſſociate in all true and 
generous friendihip, The banqu:ts of my votarics 
are never coſtly, bat always delicious ; for none ear 
and drink at them who are not invited by hunger and 
thirlt. Their flambers are ſouad, and their wakings 
are cheartul, My young men have the pleaſure of 
„ 2 bearing 
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hearing themſelves praiſed by thoſe who are in years; 


and thoſe who are in years, of being honoured by thoſe 
who are young, In a word, my followers are favoured 


by the gods, beloved by their acquaintances, eſteemed 


by their country, and (after the cloſe of their labours) 
henoured by poſterity. Tm 


We know, by the life of this memorable hero, to 


' which of theſe two ladies he gave up his heart; and, 
I believe, every one who reads this, will do him the 


juitice to approve his choice. r 
I u very much admire the ſpeeches of theſe ladies, as 
conta ning in them the chief arguments for a life of 


virtue, or a life of p'eaſure, that could enter into the 
thoughts of an Heathen ; but am particularly pleaſed 
with the different figures he gives the two goddeſſes. 
Our modern authors have repreſented pleaſure and 
vice with an alluring face, but ending in ſnakes ant 
monſters, Here ſhe appears in all the charms of beauty, 


though they are filſe and borrowed; andby that means 
compoſe a viſion entire'y natural and ple aſing. 
I have tranſlated this allegory for the benefit of the 


you: of Great-Britain 5 and paticularly of thoſe 
V ho are ſtill in the deplorable ſtate of non. exiſtence, 

and u hom I moſt earneſtly intreat to come into the 
world. Let my embryos thew the leaſt inclination to 


any lingle virtue, and 1 ſhall allow it to be ſtraggling 
towards birth. I do not expect of them, that, like 


the hero in the furegor:g ſtory, they ſhould go about 


as foon as they are born with a club in their hands, and 


a lions ſkin on their ſhoulders, to root out monſters,. 


and deſtroy tyrants; but as the fineſt author of all an- 
tiquity has faid upon this very occaſion, though a man 
has not the ablities to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the molt 
ſhining parts of a great character, he has certainly tlie 


capacity of being juſt, faitaful, modeſt and temperate. \ 


n 
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On IDLENES s. 


He who defers his work from day to day, s 
Does on a river's brink expecting ſtay, | oy 

Till the whole fiream which ſtopp'd Jim ſhould be gone, 

eg as it Tun for ever will run on. 7 e 


TDLENESS i is ſo cenerat: a © id that 1 can-- 4 
not but imagine a ſpeculation on this ſubject will be 1 
of univerſal uſe, There is hardly any one perſon with - = 
out ſome alloy of it; and thouſands beſides myſelf. £19 
ſpend more time in an idle uncertainty, whether of two' | 
affairs to begin firſt, than would have been ſufficient to 
have ended them both. The occaſion of this feems to. 
be the want of ſome neceſſary employment to put the 
ſpirits in motion, and to awaken them out of their 
lethargy, If I had lef+ leifure, I ſhould have more; 
for J ſhould then find time diſtinguiſhed into portions, 
ſome for buſineſs, and others for the indulging of plea- 
ſures : But now one face of indolence overſpreads the 
whole, and I have no land- mark to direct myſelf by. 
Were one's time a little ſtraitened by buſineſs, like 
water incloſed in its banks, it would have ſome deter- 
mined courſe ; but unleſs it be put into ſone channel, 
it has no current; but becomes 5 deluge WI ithout either. 
uſe or motion. 

When Scanderberg, Prince of Epirus, „was dead, 
the Tur s, who had but too often felt the force of his 
arm in the battles he had won frem them, imagined. 
that by wearing a piece of his bones near their hearts 
they ſhould be animated with-a vigour and force like to 
that which inſpired him when living. As I am like to 
be but of little uſe while 1 live, I am reſolved to do 
what good I can after my deceaſe; and have accord- 
ingly ordered my bones to be diſpoſed of in this manner 
for the good of my countrymen, who are troubled with 
too exorbitant a degree of fire. All fox-hunters, 

upon wearing me, would in a ſhort time be brought to 
endure their beds in a morning, and . even q it. 
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number of years, but by the uſe which has been made 


them with regret atten: Inſtead of hurrying away to 
teaze a poor animal, and run away from their own 
thoughts, a chair or a chariot would be thought the 
moſt deſirable means of performing a remove from one 
place to another. I ſhould bea cure for the unnatural 
defire.of 7% 7rott for dancing, and a ſpecific to leſſen 
the inclination Mrs Fidget has to motion, and cauſe 
her alway s to give her approbation to the preſent place 
ſhe is in. In fine, no Egyptian Mummy was ever half 
{> uſefu} in phyſic, as I ſhould be to thoſe feveriſh 


_ conſtitutions, to repreſs the violent- ſallies of youth, 
and to give each action its proper weight and repoſe, 


J can ſtifte any violent inclination, and oppoſe a tor. 
rent of anger, or the ſolicitations of revenge, with fac. 
cels. But indolence is a ſtream which flows flowly on, 
but yet undermines the foundation of every virtue, 
A vice of a more lively nature were a more deſirable 
tyraat than this ruſt of the mind, which gives a tinc. 
ture ef its nature to every action of one's life. It were 
as little hazard to be toffed in a ſtorm, as to he thus 


_ perpe: ually becalmed : and it is to no purpoſe to have 
_ within cne the ſeeds of a thouſand good qualities, if we 
want the vigour and reſolution neceſſary for the exert. 


ing them. Death brings all perſons back to an equali— 


ty; anal this image of it, this ſlumber of the mind, leaves 
no dftrrence between the greateſt genius and the 


meaneſt undeiftanding : a faculty of doing things re- 
mar kibly praiſe. worthy thus concealed, is of no more 


uſe to the owner than a heap of gold to a man who 
dares not uſe it. 55 th 


Fo. morrew is ſlill the fatal time when all is to be 
rectified : To-morrow comes, it goes, and ſtill I pleaſe 
my felf with the ſhadow, whilſt I loſe the reality; un- 


_ mindful that the preſent time alone is ours, the future 
is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, and can only live 
(as parents in their children) in the actions it has pro- 
duced. 5 be 


The time we live ought not to be computed by the 


of 
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ef it; thus, it is not the extent of ground, but the year. 
ly rent which gives the value to the eſtate. Wretch. 


ed and thoughtleſs creatures, in the only place where 
covetouſneſs were a virtue, we turn prodigals! No. 


thing lies upon our hands with ſuch uneaſineſs; nor has 
there been ſo many devices for any one thing, as to 


make it ſlide away imperceptibly and to no purpoſe. A 


ſhilling thall be hoarded up with care, whilſt that which 


is above the price of an eſtate is flung away with diſ- 
regard and contempt. There is nothing now. a- days 


ſo much avoided as a ſolicitous improvement of every 


part of time; it is a report that muſt be ſhunned as 


one tenders the name of a wit and a fine genius, and as 
ene fears the dreadful character of a laborious plodder: 


but notwithſtanding this, the greateit wits any age has 
produced thought far otherwiſe ; for who can think 
either Socrates or Demeſthenes loſt any reputation, 


by their continual pains beth in overcoming the defects 
and improving the gifts of nature? All are acquainted 
with the labour and aſſiduity with which Tully aces 


quired his eloquence, Seneca, in his letters to Luci. 
lius, aſſures him, there was not a day in which he did 
not either write ſomething, or read and epitomiſe ſome 


good author: and 1 remember Pliny, in one of his 
letters, where he gives an account of the various me- 


thods he uſed to fill up every vacancy of time, after ſe. 


veral employments which he enumerates, Sometimes, 


ſays he, I hunt; but even then I carry with me a 
pocket book, that whilſt my ſervants are buſied in dif. 
poling of the nets and other matters, I may be employ. 


ed in ſomething that may be uſeful to me in my ſtu- 


dies; and that if I miſs of my game, I may at the leaſt 


bring home ſome of my own thoughts with me, and nor 
have the mortification of having caught nothing all day. 


Thus, Sir, you ſee how many examples I reca] to 


mind, and what arguments Juſe with myſelf, to regain 
my liberty; but as I am afrzid it is no ordinary per- 


luaſion that will be of ſervice, I ſhall expect your 
thoughts on this ſubject, with the greateſt impatience, 
. | eſpecially 
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| efpecially ſince the good will not be confined to me 4. 


lone, but will be of univerſal uſe. For there are no 


hopes of amendment where men are pleaſed with their 


ruin, and whilſt they think lazineſs is a defirable cha. 


recter: whether it be that they like the ſtate itſelf, or 
that they think it gives them a new luſtre when they 
do exert themſelves, ſee mingly to be able to do that 
Without labour and application which other attain to 

but * the geoatel Mligenoe. 


it appear to be lerg and ted; ou. We are for Jength- 


* — 


Time | in advance behind him hides his wings, 
And ſeems to creep decrepid with his age: 
- Behold him when paſt by. what then is ſeen, 


But his broad pinions fleeter than. * Wind. Young, 


FEall of us complain of che en of an Caith 
Seneca, and yet have much more than we know 


ae to do with Our lives, ſays he, are ſpent either 
in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the pur · 
poſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to do; We. 
are always complain ing our days are few, and acting as 
* though there would be no end of them. That noble 


Philoſopher has deſcribed our inconliſtency with our. 


ſelves in this par ticular, by all thoſe various turns of 
expreſſion and thought which are peculiar, to his writ- 
ings. | 

1 often 1 markind as halle inconſiſtent with. 
elk in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former. 


Though we ſeem prieved at the ſhortneſs of life in ge- 


neral, we are withing every periodof it at an end. The. 


minor longs to be at age, then to bea man of buſineſs, 


then to 1n.ke up an eflate, then to arrive at honours,. 


then to retiie. Thus, although the whole of life is al- 
lowed by ev-1y one to be ſhort, the ſeveral diviſions of 
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ening our ſpan in general, but would fain contract the 


parts of which it is compoſed, The uiurer would be 
very well farisfied to have all the time annihilaced | 


that liesbet ween the pre ſent moment and next quarter 
day. The politician would be content to loſs three 
years in his life, could he place things in the poſture 


which he fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch a revolu- 
tion of time. The lover would be glad to ſtrike out of 
his exiſtence all the moments that are to paſs away be- 
ſore the happy meeting Thus, as fait as our time 
runs, we ſhould be very glad, in moſt part of our lives, 


that it ran much faſter than it does. Several hours of 


the day hang upon our hands, nay, we with away whole | 
years, and travel through time as through a country, 


flled with many wild and empty waſtes, which we 


would fain hurry over, that we may arrive at thoſe. 
ſeveral little ſettlements, Or imaginary points of reſt, ; 


which are pic up and down in it, Hat 


If we divide the life of molt men into twenty parts, 


we {hall find that at leaſt nineteen of them ares mere 


gaps and-chatms, which are neicher filled with pleaſure 


nor buſineſs. I do not, however, include in this cal. 


culation the life of thoſe men who are in a perpetual. 


hurry of affairs, but of thoſe only who are not always 


engaged in ſcenes of action; and I hope I ſhall not do 


an unacceptable pie ce of ſervice to thoſe perſons, if 1 


point ont to them certain methods for the filling up 


their empty ſpaces of lite. The methods I ſhall pro. 
poſe to them are as follow: | 5 


The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt gene- 
ral acceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme. 


which comprehends the facial virtues, may give em- 
ployment to the moſt induſtrious temper, and find a 
man buſineſs more than the molt act. ve ſtation of life. 
To adviſe the ignorant, relicve the needy, comfort the 


afited, are daties that fall in our way almoſt every 


day of our lives. A man has frequent opportunities of 


mitigating the fierceneſs of a party; of doing juſtice to 


te character of a de ſerving man; of ſofteuing the en- 
| | vious, 
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vious, quieting the angry, and rectifying the prejudi. 
ced ; which are all of them employments ſuited to a. 


reaſonable nature, and bring great ſati faction to the 

perſon who can buſy himſel in them with diſcretion, 

There is anether kind of virtue that may find em. 
ployment for thoſe retired hours in which we are alto. 
gether left to ou-ſelves, and deſtitute of company and 
converſation: I mean that intercourſ- and communica. 
tion which every reaſonable creature o-:ght to main. 
tain with the great Author of his being. The man 
Who lives under an habitual ſenſe of the Divine pre. 
| ſence, keeps up a perpetual chearfulneſs of temper, 
and enjoys every mometit the ſitisfaction of thinkin 

himſeif in company with his deareſt and beſt of friends, 
The time never lies heavy upon him: It is impoſlible 
for him to be alone. His thoughts and paſſions are 
the moſt buſie] at ſuch hours, when thoſe of other 
men are the moſt inactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of 


the world, but his heart burns with devotion, ſwells 


with hope, and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs of that: 
preſence which every where ſurrounds him; or, on 
the contrary, pours out its fears, its ſorrows, its ap- 
prehenſions, to the great Supporter of its exiſtence. 

1 have here only conſidered the neceſſity of a man's 
being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; 
but if I conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue is. 
not only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that its 
influence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence which 
lie beyond the grave ; and that our -whole eternity 1s 
to take its colour froin thoſe hours which we here em- 
ploy in virtue or in vice, the argument redoubles upon 
us, for putting in practice this method of pafling away 
our h nh nt it hg 3646 e 
When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, and 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account, 
what thall we think of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts 
of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twen- 
tieth to his ruin or diſadvantage ? But becauſe the 
mind cannot be always in its fervours, nor ſtrained a2 
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to a pitch of virtue, it is neceſſ»ry to find out proper 
employments for it in its relaxations, 


= 


The next method therefore that J would propoſe to 


fill up our time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent diver- 
fon. I muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſonable 
creatures to be altogether converlant in ſuch diver- 


ſions as are merely innocent, an have nothing elſe to 
recommend therff, but that there is no burt in them. 
Whether any kind of gaming has even thus much to 
ſay for itſe lf, I thall not determine; bur | think it is 
very wonderful to fee perſons of the beſt ſ-nie paſſing 
away a dozen of hours together in ſhuffling and divide 

ing a pack of carde, with no other converſation but what 
is made up of a few game phraſes, and no other ideas 
but thoſe of black or red ſpots ranged toge her in dif- 
ferent figures. Would not a man laugh to hear any 


| one of this ſpecies complaining that life is hort! 


The ſtage might be made a purpetual ſource of the 
moſt noble and uſeful entertamments, were it under 
proper regulations. „55 ] ) V 

But the mind never unbends itſelf ſo agreeably as 
in the converſation of a well. choſen friend. There 
is indeed no bleſſing in life that is any way comparable 
to the enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. 
It eaſes and unloads the mind, clears ad improves 
the underſtanding, engenders thought and knowledge, 
animates virtue and good reſolutions, ſooths and al- 
lavs the paſſions, and finds employinent for moſt of 
the vacant hours of life. . 

Next to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon, 
one would endeavcur after a more general converſa- 
tion with ſuch as are capable of edifying and entertain. 


ing thoſe with whom thev' converle, which are qua- 


lies that ſeldom go aſunder. 5 
There are many other uſeful amuſements of life 
which one would endeavour to multiply, that one 
might, on all occaſions, have recourſe to ſomething, 
rather than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift 
with any puſſion that chances to ariſe in it. 
e A man 
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A man that has a taſte for muſic, painting, or arch. 

tecture, is like one thas has another ſenſe, when com. 

pared with ſuch as have no reliſh-of thoſe arts. The 

- 'floriſt, the planter, the gardener, the huſbandman, 

when they are only as accompliſhments to the man of 
fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, and mai 


ways uleful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them, 


has» A „„ R8waa% 


On the ſame SUBJECT. 


| Live well, and then how ſoon ſoe'er you die, | 
Thou art of age to claim Eternity. - Randolph, 


THE human fpecies only, to the great reproach of 
N = our nature, are filled with complaints“ that % 
day hangs heavy on them, that they do not know what 
fo do with themſelves, that they are at a loſs hoy 
ts paſs away their time, with many of the like ſhame. 
ful murmurs, which we often find in the mouth. of 
thoſe who are ſtiled reaſonable beings. How mon- 
ſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among creatures who have 
the labours of the mind, as well as thoſe of the body, 
to furniſh them with proper employment; who, beſides 
the buſineſs of their reſpective callings and profeſſions, 
can apply themſelves to the duties of religion, to medi- 
tation, to the reading of uſeful books, and to diſcourſe; 
In a word, who may exerciſe themſelves in the un- 
bounded purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and every 
hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer or better 
than they were before. —_ 

After having for ſome time been taken up with this 
courſe of thought, I diverted myſelf with a book, ac- 
cording to my uſual cuſtom, in order to unbend my 
mind before I went to fleep. The book, I made uſe 
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of on this occaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed my 
thoughts for about an hour among the dialovues of the 


dead, which, in all probability, produced the follow- 


Fase | | 
was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of 
the infernal regions, where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, one 
of the judges of the dead, ſeated in his tribunal, On 
his left hand ſtood the keeper. of Erebus, on his right 
hand the keeper of Elyſium. I was told he fat upon 
women that day, there being ſeveral of the ſex lately 


arrived who had not yet their manſions aſſigned them. 


] was ſurpriſed to hear him alk every one of them the 


ſame queition, What they had been doing? Upon this 


queſtion being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, they 


{tared upon one another, as not knowing what to an- 


ſwer. He then interrogated each of them ſeparately, 
Madam, fays he, to the firſt of them, you have been 
upon the earth about fifty years: What have you been 


doing there all this while? Doing ! ſays ſhe, really Ido 


not know what I have been doing: I deſire I may have 
time given me to recollect. After about half an hour's 
pauſe, ſhe told him, that ſhe had been playing at crimp; 


upon which Rhadamanthus beckoned to the keeper on 


his left hand to take her into cuitody. And you, 


Madam, ſays the judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft and 


languiſhing air: I think you ſet out for this place in 


your nine and twentieth year, what have you been doing 


all this while? I had a great deal of buſineſs on my 
hands, ſays ſhe, being taken up the firſt twelve years 
of my life in dreſſing a jointed baby, and all the remain. 


ing part of it in reading plays and romanccs, Very 
well, ſays he, you have employed your time to good. 
purpoſe. Away with her. The next was a plain 
country woman: Well, miſtreſs, ſays Rhadamanthus, 
and what have you been doing? If it pleaſe your Wor- 
ihip, ſays fe, 1 did not live quite forty years; and in 
that time brought my huſband ſeven daughters, made 
aim nine thouſand cheeſes, and left my eldeſt girl with 
him, to look after his houſe in my ablence, and whom 
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I may venture to ſay is as pretty a houſe-wife as an 
in the country. Khadamanthus ſmiled at the ſimpli. 

city of the gocd woman, and ordered the keeper of 
Elyſum to take her into his care. And you, fair lady, 
ſays he, what have you been doing theſe five and thirty 
years? I have been doing no hurt, I aſſure you, Sir, 

{a:d ſhe... That is, well, ſays he; but what good have 
you been doing? The lady was in great cenfuſion at 
this queſtion, and not knowing what to anſwer, the 


two keepers leaped out to ſeize her at the ſame time; 


the one tot k her by the hand-to convey her to Elyſium, 
the cther caught hold of her to carry her away to 
Erebus, But Rhadamanthus obſerving an ingenucus 
modeſty in her countenance and behiviour, bid them 
both let her looſe, and ſet her aſide for re. examination 
when he was more at leiſure. An old woman, of a 
preud and four look, preſented herfelf next to the bar, 
and being aſked what ſhe had been doing? Truly, ſays 
ſhe, I lived threeſcore and ten years in a very wicked 
world, and was fo zngry at the behaviour of a parcel of 
young flirts, that I pait moſt of my laſt years iu con- 
demning the follies of the times: I was every day 
blaming the filly conduct of the people about me, in 


order to de ter thoſe 1converſcd with from falling into 


the like errors and miſcarriages, Very well, ſays 
Rhadumanthus, but did you keep the ſame watchful 
eye over your own actions? Why, truly, ſays ſhe, I 
was ſo taken up with publ ſhing the faults of others, 
that I had no time to conſider my own, Madam, ſ ys 
Rhadamanthus, be ple. ſed to file off to the left, aud 
make room for ihe venerable matron that ſtands be- 
hind you. Old gentlewoman, ſays he, | think you are 


fourſcore: You have. heard the queſtion, what have 


you been doing ſo long in the world? Ah, Sir! ſays 
the, IJ have been doing what I ſhould not have done; 


but I had made a firm refolution to have changed my 


life, if I had not been ſnatched off by an untimely eud. 
Madam, ſays he, yon will pleaſe to follow your leader; 
and ſpying another of the ſame age, interrogsted her 
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in the ſame form. To which the matron replied, 1 
have been the wife of a huſband, who was as dear to 
me in his old age as in his youth. I have been a mo. 
ther, and very happy in my children, whom I endea- 
voured to bring up in every thing that was good. My 
eldeſt ſon is bleſſed by the poor, and beloved by every 
one that knows him. I lived within my own family, 
and left it much more wealthy than I found it. Ra. 
Zamanthus, who knew the value of the old lady, ſmi- 
led upon her in ſuch a manner, that the keeper of 
Elyſium, who knew his office, reached out his hand to 
her. He no ſooner touched her, but her wrinkles 
vaniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, her checks glowed with 
bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full beauty. A young 
woman obſerving, that the officer who conducted the 
happy to Elyſium, was ſo great a beantifier, longed 
to be in his hands, fo that preſſing through the crowd, 
ſhe was the next who appeared at the bar.. And 
being aſked what ſhe had been doing the five and- 
twenty years that ſhe had been in the world? ] have 
endeavoured, ſays ſhe, ever ſince I came to years of 
diſcretion, to make mylelf lovely, and to gain ad.nirers, 
In order to it, I paſs my time in bottling up May dew, 
inventing white waſhes, mixing colours, cutting out 
patches, conſulting my glaſs, ſuiting my complexion, 
tearing off my tucker, ſinking my ftays, —Rhadaman- 
thus, without hearing her out, gave the ſign to take 
her off, Upon the approach of the keeper of Ere- 
bus, her colour faded, her face puckered up with 
wri.kles, aud her whole perſ.n was loſt in deformity. 
I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant ſound of a whole 
trocp of females that came forward laughing, ſinging, 
and dancing. I was very defirous to know the recep- 
tion they weuld me-t with, and withal was very ap- 


prehenſive that Rhadamanthaus would ſpoil their mirth ;- 


Lut at their nearer approach, the noiſe grew ſo very 
great that it awakenedd me er 
I lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf on the o dneſs 
of this dream, and could not forbear aſking wy own. 
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heart what I was doing? I anſwered myſelf, that 1 
was writing gxardians. If my readers make as+pood 
a uſe of this work as I deſign they ſhould, I hope it jf 


will never be imputed to me as a work that is vain ſ 
and unprofitable. B | 5 a 
I fhall conclude with recommending to them the p 
ſame ſhort ſolf- examination. If every ore of them 0 
frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and conſiders 1 
what he is doing, it will check him in all the idle, or, d 
what is worſe, the vicious moments of life; lift up his t 
mind when it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent 7 
actions, and encourage him when he is engaged in thoſe 2 
that are virtuous and laudable. In a word, it will very i 
much alleviate that guilt which the beſt of men. have l 
1eaſon to acknowledge in their daily confeflions, of 1 
leaving undone thoſe things which they ought to have ] 
done, and of doing thoſe things which they ought not to 1 
Rave Janes 1 5 | 
| 
— — — — — — 1 
be 7 
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n PRIDE. | 

| If avght on earth th' immortal pow'rs deride, 4 


'Tis ſorely this—The littleneſs of pride. Aon. 


I there be any ching which makes human nature ap- 
| |} pear ridiculous to beings. of ſuperior faculties, it 
_ muſt be pride. They know ſo well the vanity of thoſe 
imaginary perfections that ſwell the heart of man, and 
of thoſe little ſupernumerary advantages, whether in 

birth, fortune, or title, which one man enjoys above 
another, that it muſt certainly very much aſtonith, if it 
does not very much divert them, when they fee a mor - 
tal puffed up, and valuing himſelf above his neighbours 

on any of theſe accounts, at the ſame time that he ts 
obnoxious to all the common calamities of the . 


3 
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To ſet this thought in its true light, we ſhall fancy, 
if you pleaſe, that yonder mole- h Il is inhabited by rea- 
ſonable creatures, and that every piſmire (his ſhape 
and way of I'fe only excep*ed) is endowed with human 
paſſions. How ſhorld we ſmile to hear one give an ac. 
count of the pedigrees, diſtinctions, and titles that 
reign amongſt them ! Obſerve how the whole {warm 
divide, and make way for the Piſmire that paſſes 
through them! You muſt underſtand he is an em- 
met of quality, and ha- better blood in his veins than 
any piſinire in the mole. hill. Do you not ſee how ſen- 
ſible he is of it, how flow he marches forward, how 
the whole rabble of ants keep their diſtance? Here you 
may obſerve. one placed upon a }.ttle emmence, and 
looking down on a long row of labourers. He is the 
richeſt inſe@ on this fide the hill»ck: He has a walk of 
half a yard in length, and a quarter of an inch in 
breadth; he keeps one hundred menial fervants, and: 
has at leaſt fifteen barley-corns in his granary, He is 
now chiding and enſlaving the emmet that ſtands be- 
fore him, and who, for all that we can diſcover, is as 
good an emmet as mne... 
But he re comes an inſect of figure: Do not you take 
Totice of a little white ftraw that he carries in his 
mouth? That ſtraw, you.muſt underſtand, he wou'd 
not part with for the longeſt tract about the mole- hill: 
Did you but Know what he has undergone to purchaſe 
it! See how the ants of all qualities and conditions 
ſrarm about him. Should this ftraw drop out of his 
mouth, you would fee all th's numerous circle of attend- 
ants follow the next that took it up, and leave the diſ- 
carded inſect, or run over hisback to come at his ſucceſſor. 
If now you have a mind to ſee all the ladies of the 
mole. hill, obſerve firſt the piſmire that liſtens to the 
emmet on her left hand, at the fime time that ihe 
ſeens to turn away her head from him. He tells this 
poor infect that ſhe is a goddeſs ; that her eyes are 
brighter than the ſan ; that life and death are at her 
diipoſal, She believes him, and gives herſelf a thou- 
e a | ſand 


! . 
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ſand little airs upon it. Mark the vanity of the pif* 
mire en her left hand. She can ſcarce crawl with age! 
but you muſt know ſhe values herſelf upon her birth 
and, if you mind, ſpurns at every one that comes with 
in her reach. The little nimble coquette that is run. 
ning along the ſide of her, is a wit. She has broken 
many a piſmire's heart. Do but obſerve what A drove 


of lovers are running after her. 


We will here finiſh this imaginary ſcene; but firſt of 


all,.to draw the parallel clofer, will ſuppoſe, if you 


pleaſe, that death comes down upon the mole hill in 


the ſhape of a cock ſparrow, and picks up, without di. 


ſtinction, the piſmire of quality and his flatterers, the 


pep of ſubſtance and his day-labourers, the white. 


raw officer and his ſycophants, with all the goddeſſes, 


Wits, and beauties of the mole hill. 


May we not imagine that beings of ſuperior 1 natures 


and perfections regard all the inſtances of prideand ya. 
_ nity among our own ſpecies in the fame kind of view, 
when. they take a ſurvey of thoſe who inhabit this 
earth; or, in the language of an ingenious French 
poet, of thoſe piſmires that people this heap of dirt, 
which human 3 has divided into climates and re. 
gions. 
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The B AS K E =-M AEK E R. 4 Peruvian Tale. 


The Pride o Blood, or r bgh Birth decried. 


Worth makes the man, and want of. i it the fellow, | 


The reſt is all buy leather and prunello. | Po p E. - 


JN the midſt of that vaſt ocean, commonly cle the 


South $00; lie the {lands of Solomon. In the _ 
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of thoſe lies one, not only diſtarit from the reſt, which 


are immenſely ſcattered round 1t, bu! alſo larger beyond 
roportion. An anceſtor of the Prince, v. ho now reigns 
abſolute in this central iſland, has, thro? a long de- 
ſcent of ages, enteiled the name cf Solomon”s Iſlands 
on the whole, by the. effect of that wiſdom where. 
with he poliſhed the manuers of his people. 
| Adeſ.endent of one of the great men of this happy 
land, becoming a gentleman to ſo improved a degree 
as to deſpiſe the good qualities which had originally en. 
nobled his family, thought of nothing but how to ſup. 
port and diſtir guiſſi his dignity by the pride of an i 
norant mind, and a diſpoſit'on abandoned to pleaſure. 
He had a houſe on the ſea fide, where he ſpent great 
part of his time in hunting and fiſhing: But found' 


verſions, by means of a long {Ip of marſh land, over. 


ſures, for the eaſe and convenience of an obſtinate me- 
chanic ; and having often er:deavoured in vain to buy 
out the owner, who was an honeſt poor baſket.maker, 
and whoſe livelihood depended on working up the 


lags of thoſe reeds, in a manner peculiar to himſelf, 
the gentleman took advantage of a very high wind, and 


commanded his f-rvants to burn down the barrier. 
The baſket. maker, who ſaw himſelf undone, com- 


pained of the oppreſſion in terms more ſuited to his 


ſenſe of the injury, than the reſpe& due to the rank 
of the offender : and the reward this imprudence pro- 


Tepreaches, and all kinds of inſult and indignity, _ 
There was but one way to a remedy, and he took it: 
for poing to the capital with the marks of his hard uſage 
upon him, he threw himſelf at the feet of the King, 
and procured a citation for his oppreſſor's appearance; 
who, confeſſing the charge, proceeded to juſtify his be. 
ayiour by the poor man's unmindfulnefs of the ſub- 
JJ maifſion 


—_ 


himſelf at a loſs in purfuit of thoſe important di- 
grown with high reeds that lay between his houſe and 


the ſea, Reſolving, at length, that it became not a 
man of his quality to ſubmit to reſtraint in his plea- 


cured him, was the additional in jaſtice of blows and 
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miſſion due from the vulgar to gentlemen of rank ang 
diſtinction. „ 


But pray, replied the King, what diſtinction of rank peri 
had the grandfather of your father, when, being a ill the 
cleaver of wood in the palace of my anceſtors, he was IM neſs 
raiſed from among thoſe vulgar you ſpeak of with ſuch: fror 
contempt, in reward of an inſtance he gave of his cou. wan 
rage and loyalty in defence of his maſter? Yet his dif. WM per. 
tinction was nobler than yours: it was the diſtinqtion and 
of ſoul, not of birth; the ſuperiority of worth, not cf kin! 
for:une I I am forry J have a gentleman in my king. WM mac 
dom, who is baſe enough to be ignorant, that eaſe and Nit a 
diſtinction of fortune were beſtowed. on him but to 8 
__ ths end, thit, being at reſt from all cares of provi- pov 


ding for himſelf, he might apply his heart, head, and to 
hand ſor the public ad vantage of others. 
lere the King, diſcontinuing his ſpeech, fixed an *! 
eye of indignation on a ſullen reſentment of mein kin 
Which he obſerved in the haughty offender, who mut- he 
tered out his diſl ke ef the encouragement this way of fre 
thinking muſt give to the commonalty, who, he ſaid, I fat 


were to be conſidered. as perſons of no conlequence, We 
3n.compariſon of men who were born to be honoured. fel 
Where reflection is wanting, replied the King, with a Va 
ſinile of diſdain, men muſt find their defeas in the co 
pain of their ſufferings. - Tanhuma, added he, turning 

to a captain of his galleys, ſtrip the injured and the 00 
in jurer; and, conveying them to one of the molt bar- ſp 
barous and remoteſt of the iſlands, ſet them afhore in pe 
the night, and leave them both to their fortune. W 
The place in which they were landed was a marſh; al 
under cover of thoſe flags the gentleman was in hopes it 

to conceal himſelf, and give the {bp to his companion, 8 


whom he thought it a diſgrace to be found with: but 

the lights in she galley having given anzalarm to the b 
 Givages, a confiderable bedy of them cack down, and 

diſcovered, in the morning, the two ſtrangers in their” t 

hiding- place. Setting up a diſmal yell, they ſurrounded Y 

them; and advancing nearer and nearer with a W's oft 
1 EE OS | | a C 85 
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clubs, ſeemed determined to diſpatch them, without 
ſenſe of hoſpitality or mercy. _ 

Here the gentleman began to diſcover, that the ſu- 
periority of his blood was imaginary : For, between 


the conſciouſneſs of ſhame and cold, under the naked- 


neſs he had never been uſed to; a fear of the event 


| from the fierceneſs of the ſavages' approach; and the 


want of an idea whereby to ſoften or divert their aſ- 
perity, he fell behind the poor ſliarer of his calamity ; 
and with an unlinewed, apprehenſive, unmanly ſnea- 
kingneſs of mein, gave up the poſt of honour, and 
ws a leader'of the very man whom he had thought 
it a diſgrace to conſider as a companion. 

The baſket-maker, on the contrary, to whom the 


poverty of his condition had made nakedneſs habitual; 


to whom a life of pain and mortification repreſented 
death as not dreadful ; and whoſe remembrance of his 
{kill in arts, of which theſe ſavages were ignorant, gave 
him hopes of becoming ſte, from demonſtrating that 
he could be uſeful, maved with bolder and more open 
freedom; and, having .plucked a handful of the flags, 
ſat down without emotion, and making ſigns that he 
would thew them ſomething wortky of their attention, 
fell to work with {miles and noddings; while the ſa- 
vages drew' near, and gazed with expectation of the 
conſe quence, r DOT SIAN 
It was not long before he had wreathed a kind of 
coronet, of pretty workmanſhip ; and rifing with re 
ſbect and fearfulneſs, approached the ſavage who ap- 
peared the chief, and placed it gently on his head; 
whole figure under this new ornament, ſo charmed 
and ſtruck his followers, that they threw down all 
their clubs, and formed a dance of welcome and con- 
gratulation round the au hor of ſo prized a favour, 
There was not one but ſhewed the marks of his im- 
dra to be made as fine as his Captain: ſo the poor 
alket-maker had his hands full of employment; and 
the lavages obſerving one quite idle, while the other 
was ſo buly in their lervice, took up arms. in behalf of 
. 5 ä 
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natural juſtice, and began to lay on arguments in fa. 

vour of their purpoſe. e | 
The baſk=t-maker's pity now effaced the remem. 

brance of his ſufferings : ſo he aroſe and reſcued his 


oppreſſor, by making ſigns that he was ignorant of the 


art; but might, if they thonght fit, be uſefully em. 
ploy ment in waiting on the work, and fetching flags 


to his ſupp'y, as fiſt as he ſhould want them. 


This propoſition luckily fell in with a deſire the fa. 
vages expreſſed to keep them'elves at leiſure, that they 


might crowd round, an | mark the progreſs of a work 


they took ſuch pleaſure in. They left the gentleman, 


therefore, to his duty in the baſket.maker's ſervice ; 
and conſidered him, from that time forward, as one 


who was, and ought to be treated as inferior to their 
„/c Toon oth hog Bags A a 

Men, wives, and children, from all corners of the 
Hand, came in droves for coronets ; and, ſetting the 
gentleman to work to gather boughs and poles, made 


_ a fine hut to lodge the baſket- maker: And. brought 
down daily from the country ſuch proviſions as they 


lived upon themſelves ; taking care to offer the ima- 


gined ſervant nothing till his maſter had done eating. 


Three months reflection in this mortified condition, 


gave a new and juſt turn to our gentleman's improved 


ideas ; inſomuch, that, lying weeping, and awake, one 


night, he thus confeſſed his ſentiments in favour of the 


baſket-maker: 1 have been to blame, and wanted 


lence. When I ſhould have meaſured nature, | but 


looked to vanity, The preferen:e which fortune gives 


is empty and imaginary: And I perceive, too late, that 


only th ngs of uſe are naturally honourable. 'J an 
aſhamed, when 1 compare my malice, to remember 


your humanity : But if the gods ſhould pleaſe to call 


me to a repoſſoſſion of my rank ang happineſs, I would 
divide all with you in atonement for my juſt y-punich- 
ed arrogance, 5 75 25 


He pro ned, and performed his promiſe : For the 
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Kiog, ſoon after, ſent the Captain who had landed 
them, with preſents to the ſavages ; and ordered him 
to bring both back os: And it continues o this 
| d.y a cuſtom in that i and, to degrade all gentlemen 
«ho cancot give a better reaſon for their pride, than 
that they were born to do nothing: and the word 
for this due puniſhment is, Send him to the baſhet- 
maker's, „ 13 | 
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On Taurn and SINCERITY. 


I 1 ill ſhall hate that man as hell, 3 
Who this can think, and that can tell. Pe RA Neis. 


FP 


RUTH and reality have all the advantages of 
1 appearance, and many more. If the ſhew of any 
thing be goed for any thing, | am ſure ſincerity is 
better: For why does any man diſlemble; or ſeem to 
be that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it good 
to have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? For to coun- 
terfeit and diſſemble, is to put on the appearance of 
ſome real excellency. Now, the beſt way in the world 
fora man to ſeem to be any thing, is really te be 
what he would ſeem to be. Beſides, that it is many 
times as troubleſome to make good the pretence of a 
good quality, as to have it; and if a man has it not, 
it is ten to one but he is diſcovered to want it, and 
then all his pains and labour to ſeem to have it are loſt. 
here is ſomething unnatural in painting, which a 
ful eye will eafily diſ.cra from native bLeaaty and 
complexion, 5 „% ³˙—- os 5 
It is hard to perſonate, and act a part long; for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 
be ende avouring to return, and will peep out and be- 


: tray 
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_ chargeable than to 


tray herſelf one time or another. Therefore, if any 


man think it convenient to ſeem good, let him be ſo 


Indeed, and then his goodneſs will appear to every 


body's ſatisfaction; ſo that upon all accounts ſincerity 


is true wiſdom. Particularly as to the affairs of this 


world, integrity hath many advantages over all the fine 
and artificial ways of diſſimulation and deceit ; it is 


much the plainer and eaſier, much the ſafer and more 


ſecure way of dealing -in the world ; it has leſs of 


trouble and difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, 
ol danger and hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and near. 
_ eſt way to our end, carrying us thither in a ſlraight 


line, and will hold out and laſt longeſt. The arts of 


deceit and cunning do continually grow weaker and 
leſs effectual and ſerviceable to thole that uſe them; 


whereas integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, and the more 


and longer any man practifeth it, the greater ſervice 
it does him, by confirming his reputation, and encou- 
raging thoſe ich whies 

greateſt truſt and confidence in him, which is an un. 

| ſpeakable advantage in the buſinefs and affairs of life, 


e hath to do, to repoſe the 


Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs no- 


thing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and fits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware; whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a man's 


invention upon the rack, and one trick needs a great 


many more to make it good. It is like building upon a 
falſe foundat on, which continually ſtands in need of 


props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt to be more 

| 3 raiſed a ſubſtantial building at 
firſt upon a true and folid foundation; for ſincerity is 
firm and ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow and 


unſound in it, and becauſe it is plain and open, fears 


no diſcovery. Of which the crafty man is always in 


danger, and when he thinks he walks in the dark, all 


his pretences are ſo tranſparent, that he that runs may 


read them: he is the laſt man that finds hiniſelf to be 
found out; and while he takes it for granted that he 


makes fools of others, he renders himſelf a 


Add to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt compendi- 
ons wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the ſpeedy. 


difpatch of buſineſs; it creates confidence in thoſe we 


| have to deal with, ſaves the labour of many inquiries, 
and brings things to an iſſue in a few words: It is like 
travelling in a plain beaten road, that commonly brings. 


men ſooner to their journey's end than by. ways, in 
which they often loſe themfelves. In a word, What- 


be ver convenience may be thought to be in falſchood 


and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the inconvenience 
of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man under an 


everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion; ſo that he is not be- 


lie ved when he ſpeaks the truth, nor ti uſted when per- 


haps he means honeſtly. When a man hath once, for- 


ſeited the reputation of his integrity, he is ſet faſt, and 

nothing wiil then ſerve his turn, neither truth nor 

falſehood, 3 8 
And I have often thought, that God hath, in his 


great wiſdom, hid from men of falſe and diſtioneſt minds 
the wonderful advantages of truth and integrity, to 
the proſperity even of their worldly affairs; thoſe men 
are ſo blinded by their covetouſneſs and ambition, that. 
they cannot look beyond a preſent advantage, nor for- 


hear to ſeize upon i-, tho? by ways never fo indirect; 
they cannot fee ſo far as to the remotelt conſequences 


of a ſteady integrity, and the vaſt benefit and advan- 


tage which it will bring a man at laſt. Were but this 


ſort of men wiſe and clear-ſighted enough. to diſcern 
this, they would be honeft cut of very knavery, not 
out of any love to honeſty and virtue, but with a craf- 
ty deſign to promote and advance more e ffectually their 
own interelts ; and therefore the juſtice of the divine 
Providence hath hid his trueſt point of wiſdom from 
their eyes, that bad men might nct be upon equal 
terms with the juſt and upright, and ſerve their own 


wicked deſigns by honeſt and lawful means. 


Indecd, if a man were only to deal in the world for 
a day, and ſhould never have occaſion to converſe more 


wich mankind, never more need their good opinion or 
good 
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lower of good and worthy actions. Fame is as natu- 


26 


good word, it were then no great matter ( ſpeaking as 
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to the concernments of this world) if a man ſpent his 


reputation all at once, and ventured it at one throw ' 


But if he be to continue in the world, and would have 
the advantage of converſation whilſt he is in it, let him 


make uſe of truth and ſincerity in all his words and ac- 


tions: for nothing but this will laſt and hold out to the 
end: All other arts will fail; but truth and integrity 
det carry a man through, and bear him out to the 


Al ſeems infected that th infected ſpy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. Pope. 


1 T is a certain ſign of an ill heart to be inclined to 


1 defamation. They who are harmleſs and innocent, 
can have no gratification that way; but it ever ariſes 


from a neglect of what is Jaudable in a man's ſelf, and 


an impatience of ſeeing it in another. Elſe why ſhould 
virtue provoke ? Why ſhould beauty diſpleaſe in ſuch 


a degree, that a man given to ſcandal never lets the 
mention of either paſs by him, without offering ſome 
thing to the diminution of it? A lady the other day at 


a vilit, being attacked ſomewhat rudely by one, whoſe 
own character has been very roughly treated, anſwer- 


ed a great deal of heat and intemperance very calmly, 
Good Madam, ſpare me, who am none of your mateh; 


I ſpeak ill of no body; and it is a new thing jor me 
to be ſpoken ill of, Little minds think fame conſiſts in 
the nunber of votes they have on their ſide among 
the mult tude ; whereas it is really the inſeparable fol. 
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ral a follower of merit, as a ſhadow is of a body. 1* 
ig true when crouds preſs upon you, this ſhadow can- 
not but be ſeen ; but when they ſepzrate from around 
you, it will appear again. The lazy, the idle, and the 
froward, are the perſons who are moſt pleaſed with | 
the little tales which paſs about the town, to the diſ- 
advantage of the reſt of the world. Were it not for 
a pleaſure of ſpeaking ill, there are numbers of people 
who are too lazy to go out of their own houſes, and 
too ill. natured to open their lips in converſation, It 
was not a little diverting the other day, to obſerve a 
lady reading a polt-letter, and at theſe words, After 
all ber airs, he has. heard ſome ſiory or other, and the 
match is broken off, give orders in the midſt of her 
reading, Put to the horſes, That a young woman of 
merii had mifled an advantageous ſettlement, was news 
not to be delayed, leſt ſome body elſe thould have gi - 
ven her malicious acquaintance that ſatisfaction before 
her. The unwillingneſs to receive good tidings 1s a 
quality as nferareble from a ſcandal-bearer, as the 
readineſs to divulge bad. But, alas! how wretched]y 
low and contemptible is that ſtate of mind, that cannot 
be pleaied but by what is the ſubje& of lamentation. 
This temper has ever been in the higheſt degree odious 
to gallant ſpirits. The Perſian ſoldier, who was heard 
reviling Alexander the Great, was well admoniſhed by 
his officer; „Sir, you are paid to fight againlt Alex · 
ander, and not to rail at him.“! „ 
Cicero, in one of his pleadings, defending his client 
from general ſcandal, ſays very handſomely, and with 
much reaſon, There are many who have particular 
*engagements to the proſecutor : There are many- 
who are known to have ill-will to him for whom I 
appear: There are many who are naturally addicted 
(to defamation, and envious of any good to any man, 
ho may have contributed to ſpread reports of this 
kind: For nothing is ſo ſwift as ſcandal, - nothing is 
more ealily ſent abroad, nothing received with more 
welcome, nothing d'ffuſes itſelf fo univerſally. I ſhall 
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x not deſire, that if any report to our diſadvantage has 
any ground fer it, yon weuld overlouk,. or extenu. 
date it: But if there be any thing adyanced by a 
« perſon, who can ſay whence he had it; or which is 
« atteſted by one who forgot who told him It ; or who 
© hal.it from one of ſo little conſideration, that he. did 
not then think it worth his notice; all ſuch teſli. 
© monies as theſe, I know you Will think too flight to 
0 have any credit againſt the innocence and honour of 
© your. feHow-citizen.? When an ill report is traced, 
it very ſeldom vaniſhes among ſuch as the orator has 
here recited. And how deſpicable a creature muſt 
that be, who is in pain for what paſles among ſo fri- 
volous a people 
There is a town in Warwickſhire of good note, and 
formerly pretty famous for much animoſity and dill: n. 
tion, the chief families of wh'ch have now turned 
211 their whiſpers, backbitings, envy, and private ma- 
lice into mirth and entertainment, by means of a peeviſh 
eld gentiewoman, . known by the title of Lady Blue- 
' mantle. This heroine bas for many years together 
cutdone the whole ſiſterhood of goſſips in invention, 
nick utterance, and unprovoked malice. This good 
body is of a Taſting conſt tution, though exiremely de - 
caycd in her eyes, and decrepid in her. feet. The two 
circumſtances of being always at home from her lame- 
neſs, and very attentive. fram her blindneſs, make her 
loagings che f eceptacle of all that paſſes in town, good 
cr. bad; hut for the latter, the ſcems to have the het - 
ter memory. There is another thing to be noted of 
her, which is, That as it is. uſual with.o'd people, ſhe 
has a liyelicr, memory of things which paſſed when, ſhe 
hay ve xy young, than of late years. Add to all this, thit 
es not only not loye any body „but ſhe hates every 
Fay The ſtatu2 in ame does not ſerve to vent ma- 
lice half fo well, as this old lady does to diſappcint it. 
She does not know the author of any thing that is told 
her; but can readily repeat the matter itſelf; thefore, 
though ſhe expoſes ll the whole town, ſhe offends no 
| TR. 5 | one 
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one body init. She is ſo exquiſitely reſtleſs and peeviſh, 
that ſhe quarrels with all about her, and fometimes, 
in a freak, will inſtantly change her habitation. To 
indulge this humour, ſhe is led about the grounds be. 
longing to the ſame houſe ſhe is in, and the perſons 


to whom ſhe is to remove, being in the plot, are rea- 


dy to receive her at her own chamber again. At ſta- 


ted times the gentle woman, at whoſe houſe the ſup- 
poſes ſhe is at the time, is ſent for to quarrel with, ac- 
cording to her common cuſtom. When they have a 
mind to drive the jeſt, ſhe is immediately urged to 
to that degree, that ſhe will board in a family with 


which ſhe has never yet been; and away the will go 


this inſtant, and tell them all that the reſt have been 
faying of them. By this means ſhe has been an inha- 
bitant of every houſe in the place, without ſtirring 
from the ſame habitation ; and the many ſtories which 


every body furniſh her with to favour that deceit,make 


her the general intelligence of the town of all that 
can be ſaid by one woman againſt another. Thus, 


rroundleſs ſtories die away, and ſometimes truths are 


ſmothered under the general word: When they have 
a mind to diſcountenane a thing, Oh! that is in my 
Lady Bluemantle's memoirs. „ 


W hoeyer receives impreſſions to the diſadvantage 


of others without examination, is to be had in no: 


other credit for intelligence than this good Lady Plue- 


mantle, who is ſubjectẽd to have her ears impoſed up- 


on for want of other helps to better information. Add 
to this, that other ſcandal. bearers ſuſpend the uſe of 
thofe faculties which ſhe has loſt, rather than apply 
_ them to do juſtice to their neighbours; and I think, 


for the ſervice of my fair readers, to acquaint them, 


that there is a voluntary Lady Bluemantle at every 
_ viit in town, e xk af, 8 


„ 


is equally; prejudicial and pernicious to the per 
whom they are abned. The injury is the ſame, though 

thepringiplefrom whence it proczeds may be different. 
A eyery one locks upon himſelf with too much 
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On CALUMNY and REPROACH. 


Who ſleals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; 'tis ſomething, nothing; 


"Twas mine, *tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands : 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 


4 But makes me poor indeed Shakeſpear, 


degree, .guilty af this .offenee ; though, at the ſame 
time, however we treat one another, it muſt: be con- 


feſſed, that we all conſent in ſpeaking ill. of the per- 


ſons who are notorious in this practice. It generally 
takes its Fife either from an ill-will to map kind, a 


private inclination to make qurſelves eſtee med, an of. 


tentation of wit, a vanity of being thought in the 
fecrets of; the world, or from a deſire of gratifying 


* 


whom we converſe. 


any of theſe diſpoſitions of mind in thoſe perſons with 


The publiſher of ſcandal 50: ene or left caticus to 
man kind, and cminal in himſelf, as he is influenced 


by any one or more of the foregoing motives. But 


whatever may be the oceaſion of fpreading theſe falſe 


reports, he ought to conſider, that the effect of them 


wdmgence hen he paſſes a judgment on his 'own- 


thoughts or actions; and as very few would be thought 


vilty of this abominable proc: eding, which is fo uni- 


verfilly practiſed, and, at the fame time, fo univertslly _ 
plamed, I thalllay down three rules, by which I would 


have a man examine and ſearch into his un e. 
%JV»TTT = One PD ER OO betore 


NXVERE all the vexations of life put together, 
VF we lbcuidifind a that great part of them pro- 
ceed / from thoſe, calumnies and reproaches which we 

ſpread abroad concerning one another. 

There is ſcarce a man living who is not, in ſome 


ſon to 
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before he ſtands acquitted to himſelf of that evil diſpo- 
fition of mind which I am here mentioning, 
Firſt of all, let him conſider whether he dees not take 
delight in hearing the faults of others. | 5 
Secondly, Whether he is not too apt to believe ſuch 
little blackening accounts, and more inclined to be cre- 
dulous on the uncharitable than on the good · natured 


y, Whetker he is not ready to ſpread and pro- 
pagate luch reports as tend to the diſreputation of ano, 
ther. oy Fx | . 

Theſe are the ſeveral ſteps by which this vice pro- 
ceeds, and grows up into flander and defamation. 

In the firit place, a man who takes deligbt in hearing 
the faults of others, ſhews ſufficiently that he has a true 
xeliſh of ſcandal, and conſequenily the ſeeds of this vice 
witkin him. If his mind is gratified with: hearing: the 
eproaches which are caſt on others, he will find the 
ſame pleaſure in relating them, and be the more apt to 
do it, as he will naturally imagine every one he con- 
verſes with is delighted in the lame manner withchim- 
ſelf, Aman ſhould endeavour therefore to wesr out 
of his mind this criminal curioſity, which is perpetually 
keightened and inflamed by liſtening to ſuch ſtories as 
tend to the diſreputatien of others. 


In the ſecond place, a man ſhould eonſult his own 
heart, whether he is not apt to believe ſuch little black. 
ening accounts; and more inclined to be credulous on 
the uncharitable, than on the geod-natured tide. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itſelf, and gene- 
rally ariſes from a man?s.confciouſneſs of his own ſecre: 
orruptions. It is a pretty ſaying of Thales, Falſehood 
Is jolt as far diſtant from truth, às the:ears are to the 
yes. ' By which he would intimate, that a wiſe man 

ould not c afily give credit to the reports of actions 
which he has not ſeen. I ſhall, under this head, men- 
on two or three remarkable rules to be obſerved by 
de members of the celebrated Abbe de la Trappe, as 
ity are publiſhed in a little French book, 


The 
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The fathers are there ordered, never to give an er 
to any accounts of baſe or criminal actions; to turn of 
all ſuch diſcourſe if poſſible; but in caſe they hear ary 
thing of this nature fo well atteſted that they cannyt 
diſbelive it, they are then to ſuppoſe that the criminal 
actions may have proceeded from a good intention tg 
him who is guilty of it. This is perhaps carrying 
charity to an extravagance ; but it is certainly, much 
more laudable, than to ſuppoſe, as the ill-natured part 
of the world does, that indifferent and even good ations 
proceed from bad principles and wrong intentions, 
In tbe third place, a man ſhould examine his heart, 
whether he does not find in it a fecret inclination to 
propagate ſuch reports as tend to the diſreputation of 
JJ 5 2 A OTTGS MER ph Og 
When the diſeaſe of the mind, which I have hitherto 
been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this degree of malignity, it 
diſcovers itſelf in its worſt ſymptoms, and is in danger 
of becoming incurable. I need not therefore inſiſt up- 
on the guilt in this laſt particular, which every one can. 
not but diſapprove, who is not void of humanity, or 
even common diſcretion ;. I ſhall only add, whatever 
pleaſure any man may take in ſpreading whiſpers of this 
nature, he will find an infinitely greater ſatisfaction in 
conquering the temptation he is under, by letting the 
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ſecret die within his own breaſt. 


* v 


On CHEARFULNESS. » 


% 


— l look on chearfulneſs, 3 
As on the health of virtue. W Toung 


1 HAVE always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth. The 
latter I conſider as an act, the former as an habit ol 
the mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient , chearfulnels 
fixed and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed into the 
Ly Cs | greatch 
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Jereateſt depreſſions of melancholy. On the contrary, 

chearfulneſs, though it does not 1 the mind ſuch an 
exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling into any 
depths of ſorrows. Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning, 
that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for 
a moment; chearfulneſs keeps up a kind of day-light 
in the mind, and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual 
ſerenity. =P 6 

Men of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too 
wanton and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and as fill- 


ous to the greateſt dangers, Writers of this complexion 
have obſerved, that the ſacred Perſon, who was the 
great pattern of perfection, was never zen to laugh. 

Chearfulneſs of mind is not liable to any of theſe ex-. 
ceptions : it is of a ſerious and compoſed nature, it does 
not throw the mind into a condition improper for the 


philoſophers among the heathens, as well as amongſt 
thoſe who have been deſervedly eſteemed as ſaints and 
holy men among Chriſtians. Tr 

If we conſider chearfulne ſs in three lights, with re- 
pard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to the 
reat Author of our being, it will not a little recom- 


s poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not only 
Bly in his thoughts, but a perfect matter of all the 
powers and faculties of his ſoul: His imagination is al- 
Fays clear, and his judgment undiſturbed : His temper 


He comes with a reliſh ofall thoſe goods which nature 
ps provided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of the cre- 
lon which are poured about him, and dies not feel 


* » 
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I we conſiler him in relation to the p:rſons whom 


reateſt tranſports of mirth, who are ſubject to the 


ed with a certain triumph and inſolence of heart that is 
inconfiſtent with a life which is every moment obnoxi- 
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preſent ſtate of humanity, and is very conſpicuous in the 
character of thoſe who are looked upon as the greateſt 


mend iMelf on each of thoſe accounts. The man who 


seven and unruffled, whether in action or folitude.. 


the full weight of thoſe accidental evils which may befal 
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Hives in a late of vice and impenitence, can have no 
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he converſes with, it naturally produces love and good. 
will towards him. A chearful mind is not only diſpo. 
ſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good 
humour in thoſe who come within' its influence, A 
man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, with 
the chearfulneſs of his companions : It is Ike a fudden 
ſun-ſhine that awakens a ſecret delight in the mind 
without attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own 
accord, and naturally flows out into friendthip and be. 
nevolence towards the perſon who has ſo kindly an ef. 
fect upon it. J; 8 
When I covrſider this chearful ſtate of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 
habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 
in ward chearfulnefs is an inplicit praiſe and thankſpiv. 
ing to Providence under its diſpenſations. It is a kind 
of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are placed, and 
a ſecret approbation of the divine will in his conduct 


towards man. | 8 Ro 

_ "There are but two things, which, in my opinion, 
can reaſonably deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart. 
The firſt of theſe is the ſenſe of puilt, A man who 


title to that eveneſs and tranquillity of mind, which is 
the health cf the ſoul, and the natural effect of virtue 
and innocence. Chearfulneſs in an ill man deſerves a 
harder name than language can furnith us with, and is 
many degrees beyond what we comonly call folly and 
J.. 3 
Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of the ſupreme 
Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, under what- 
ſoever title it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſon- 
ably deprive a man of his chearfulneſs of temper. T here 
is ſomething ſo particularly gloomy and offenſive to 
human nature in the proſpect of non-exiſtence, that 1 
cannot but wonder, with many excellent writers, how 
it is poffible for a man to out. live the expeQation of it, 


For my own part, I think the being of a God, is ſo f it 


little to he doubted, that it is almoſt the only truth " 
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re ſure of, and ſuch a truth as we meet, with in every 
object, in every occurrence, and in every thought.— 
ewe look into the character of this tribe of iofidels, 
ve generally find, they are made up of pride, ſpleen, 
Ind cavil: It is indeed no wonder, that nen, who are 
neaſy to themſelves, ſhould be fo to the reſt of the 
rorld; and how is it poſſible for a man to be otherwiſe 
hin-uneaſy in himſelf, when he is in danger every mo- 
nent of loſing his entire exiſten:e, and dropping into 
thing? _ Ei | . 
The vicious man and Atheiſt have therefore no pre- 
ence to chearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſonably, 
ould they endeavonr at it. It is impoſſible for any 
ne to live in good humour, and enjoy his preſent ex. 
tence, who is apprehenſive either of torment, or an- 
ihilatien; of being miſerable, or of not being at all. 
After having mentioned thoſe two great principles 
vhich are deſtructive of chearfulneſs in their own na- 
ure, as well as in right reaſon, I cannot think of any 
ther that ought to baniſh this happy temper from a 
irtuous mind. Pain and fickneſs, ſhame and reproach, 
doverty and old age, nay death i-ſelf, conſidering the 
hortneſs of their duration, and the advantage we may 
eap from them, do not deſerve the name of evils. A 
700d mind may bear up under them with fortitude, 
ith indolence, and with chearfulneſs of heart. The 
oſling of a tempeſt, does not diſcompoſe him, who is 
ure it will bring him to a joyful harbour. 5 
A man who uſes his beſt endeavours to live accord. 
nz to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has two 


0% 


e erpetual ſourres of chearfulneſs; in the conſideration 
t. f his own nature, and of that Bring on whom he has 

n. dependence. if he look inte himſelf, he cannot but 
re Wejoice in that exiſtence, which is ſo lately beſtowed up- 
1 dn him, aud which, after millions of ages, will be ſtill 


w, and ſtill in its beginning. How many ſelf. con- 
gra ulations naturally ariſe in the mind, when it reflects 
- du ihis its entrance into eternity, when it takes a view 
J ! thoſe improveable faculties, which in a few years, 


and. 
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as more happy than he knows how to conceive, 


yet but in the firſt faint d:ſcoveries' of his perfechons, 
we ſee every thing that we can imagine as great, glori. 


whoſe power qualifies him to make us happy by an in. 


unchangeableneſs will ſecure us in this happineſ, to all 


whom we were made to plèeaſe. 


—— — —— —ę— : 
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and even at his firſt ſetting out, have made ſo conſider. 
able a progreſs, and which will be ſlill receiving an in. 
creaſe of perfection, and conſequently an increaſe of 
happineſs'? The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being, ſpreads 
a he rpetual diffuſion of joy through the ſoul of a virtuos 
man, and makes him look upon himſelf every moment 


The fecoud ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mid, 
1s its conſideration of that Being on whom we have our 
dependence, and in whom, though we behold him as 


ons, or amiable, We find outfelves every Where up. 
held by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an immenſity 
of love and metcy. In ſhort, we depend upon a Being, 


finity of means, whoſe goodneſs and truth engage him 
to make thoſe happy who defire jt of him, and whoſe 


eternity. . 5 3 

Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould per. 
petually cheriffi in his thoughts, will baniſh from us all 
that ſecret heavineſs of heart, which unthinking men 
are ſubject to when they lie under no real affſſction; 


all that anguiſh whith we may feel from any evil that mit 
actually oppreſſes us, to which I may likewiſe add, thoſe Wl cit 
little cracklings of mir th and folly that are apter to be. ke- 
tray virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in us ſuch an re2 
even and chearful temper, as makes us pleaſing to our. tak 
ſelves, to thoſe with whom we'converſe, and to hm BY is f 
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The Advantage of CHEARFULNESS 


Nor fell deſpair, nor noiſe invades the ear; 
But all ſerene, and placid does appear. Anon. 


* 

I Hearfulneſs is, in the firſt place, the beſt promp- 
ter of health. Repinings and ſecret murmurs of 
heart, give imperceptib'e ſtrokes to thoſe delicate fi- 
bres of which the vital partsare compoſed, and wear 
out the machine 1nfſentibly ; not to mention thoſe vi- 
olent ferments which they {ſtir up in the blood, and 

thoſe irregular, diſturbed motions which they raiſe in 
the animal ſpirits. I ſcarce remember, in my o. 
obſervatiens, to have met with many old men, or 
with ſuch, who, (to uſe our Exgliſh phraſe) wear well, 
that had not at leaſt a certain indo!ence in their hu- 
mour, if not a more than ordinary gaiety and chear- 
fulneſs of heart. Thet ruth of it is, health and chear- 
fulneſs, mu:ually beget each other; with this differ- 
ence, that we ſeldom meet with a great degree of 
health which is not attended with a certain chear ful- 
fulneſs, but very often ſee chearfulneſs where there 
is no great degree of health, 1 je 

Chearfuinels bears the ſame friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body: It baniſhes all anxious care and 
diſcontent, ſoothes and compoſes the paſſions, and 
keeps the ſoul in a perpetual calm. But having al- 
ready touched on this laſt conſideration, I ſha!l here 
take notice, that rt;e world in which we are placed 
is filled with innumerable objects, that are proper to 

raiſe and keep alive this happy temper of mind. 

If we conſider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, 
one would th'nk it was made for our uſe; but if we 
conſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one 
would be apt to conclude it was made for our plea- 
ſure, The ſun, which is as the great ſoul of the uni- 
verſe, and produces all the neceſſaries of life, has a 
particular influence in chearing the mind of man, 
and making the heart glad. a 
| 8 8 D Thoſe 
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Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are made for 
our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill 
the woods with their muſic, farnith us with game, or 
raiſe pleaſing ide as in us by the delightfulneſs of their 
appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as re 
ſreſhing to the imagination, as to the foil through 
which they paſs. 3 

There are writers of great diſtinct'on, who have 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
earth is covered with green, rather than with any o. 
ther colour, as being ſuch a light mixture of light 
and ſhade, that it comſorts and ſtrengthens the eye, 


 Infſlead of weakening or grieving it. For this reaſon, ſe. 


vera] painters have a green cloth hanging near them, 


to eaſe the eye upon, after too great an application 


to their colouring. A famous modern philoſopher ac. 
counts for it in the following manner: All colours 
that are more luminous, overpower and diſſipate 
the animal ſpirits which are employed in ſight; on 


the contrary, thoſe that are more obſcure, do not give 


the animal ſpirits a ſufficient exerciſe; whereas the 
rays that produce in us the idea cf green, fall upon 
the eye in ſuch a due proportion, that they give 
the animal ſpirits their proper play, and by keeping 
up the ſtruggle in a juit balance, excite a very plea- 
{ing and agreeable ſenſation. Let the cauſe be what 


it will, the eſfect is certain; for which reaſon the poets 
aſcribe to this particular colour the epithet of chear- 


To conſider farther this double end in the works of 


nature, and how. they are atthe ſametimebothuſeful 
and entertaining, we find that the molt important parts 


in the vegetable world are thoſe which are the moſt 
Leautiful. Theſe are the ſceds by which the ſeveral 
races of plants are propagated and continued, and 


which are always lodged in flowers or bloff ms. Na- 


ture ſoeme? to hide her principal deſign, and to be in- 
duftrious in making the earth gay and delightful, while 
ſhe is carry ing on her great work, and intent upon her 
N | 55 e own 
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own preſervation. The huſbandman, after the fame 
manner, is employed in laying out the whole country 
into a kind of garden or landlcape, and making every 
thing ſmile about him, whilit, in reality, he thinks 
of nothing but of the harveſt and increaſe wh'ch is 
to ariſe from i:. Ss 5 
We may further obſerve, how Providence has ta- 
ken care to keep up this chearfulneſs in the mind of 
man, by having tormed it :f.er ſuch a manner as to 
make it capable ef conceiving delight from ſeveral ob- 
jects wich ſeem to have very little uſe in them; as 
from the wilduels of rocks and defarts, and the. 
Ike groteſque parts of nature, Thoſe Who are ver.ed 
in ple ſophy may ſtill carry this conſideration high- 
er, by oblerving, that if matter had appeared to us 
endowed only with thoſe real qualities which it ac- 
tually p*flcft:s, it would have made but a very joy- 
leſs and uncomfortable figure; and why has provi- 
dence given it a power of producing in us ſuch ima- 
ginary qualities, as taſtes and colours, ſou:w's and 
ſmells, heat and cold; but that man, while he is 
converſant in the lower ſtations of nature, might 
have his mind cheared and delighted wich agreeable 
ſenſations? In ſhort, the whole univerſe is a kind of 
theatre, filled with objects that either raiſe in us plea- 
ſure, amuſement, or admiration. A 
The reader's own thoughts will fuggeſt to him the 
viciſfitude of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, 
with all that variety of ſcenes which diverlify tha 
face of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of beautiful and pleaſing images. OS 
I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral entertaiaments 
of art, with the pleaſures of friendſhip, books, con- 
verſation, and other accidental diverſions of life, be- 
cauſe I would only take notice of ſuch incitements to 
a chearful temper as offer themſelves to perſons of 
all ranks and conditions, and which may tufficiently 
thew us, that Providence did not deſign this world 
mould be filled with murmars and repinings, or 
D 2 that 
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that the heart of man ſhould be involved in ploom 
aud melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this chearſulneſs of temper, 
as It is a virtue in which our countrymen are obſer. 
ved to be more deficient than any other nation. Me. 
lancholy is a kind of dæmon that haunts our iſland, 
and often cenveys itſelf to us in an eaſterly wind, 
A celebrated French Novelliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe 


who begin their romances with the flowery ſeaſon of 
the year, enters on his ſtory thus: In the gloomy month 


of November, when the people ef England hang and 
drown themſelves, a di conſulate lover walked out into 


the fields, &c. 


Every one ought to fence againſt the temper of his 


elimate and conttitution, and frequently to indulge in 
himſelf thoſe cenſiderations which may give him a 


{ci entity of mind, and enable him to bear up chear. 
fully againſt thoſe little evils and misfortunes which 


are common to human nature, and which, by a right 
improvement of them; will produce a * of joy, 


aad an uninterrupted happineſs. 

Aͤt the ſame time that I would engage my Tender 
to conſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, I 
muſt own there are many evils which naturally ſpring 
up amidſt the entertainments that are provided for 


us; but theſe, if rightly conſidered, ſhould be far 
frem overcaſting the mind with ſorro , or deſtroying 


that chearfulneſs of temper, which J have been re- 


commending. Ibis interſperſion of evil with good, 


and pain with pleaſure, in the works of nature, is 
very truly aſcribed by Mr Locke, in his Efty on Hu- 
man Underſtanding, toa moral reaſon, in che follow. 


= ing wor ds. 


Beyond all this, we may find anither reaſon why 
God bath ſcittered up and down ſeveral degrees of 


!ea/ure aid pain, in all the things that environ and 
ect us, ard blend them together, in almoſt all thut 
aur thoughts and ſenſes have io d. "ith; that aue 
Hang 8 feetion, Ai ſutis faction, and want of com- 


plicat 
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pleat happineſs in all the enjoyments which the crea- 
tures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enjoy- 
ment of Him, with whom their is fulneſs of joy, and 
at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for evermore, 


— — 


— 


On HAPPINESS.” 


Know then this truth—enough- for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happineſs below. _ ©. Popes 


Ought hourly to be looking up with gratitude: 
1 and praiſe to the Creator of my being, for having; 
formed me of a diſpoſuion that throws off every par- 
ticle of ſpicen, and either directs my attention to ob- 
jects of chearfninels and joy, or enables me to look. 
upon their contraries as 1 do on ſhades in a picture, 
which add force to the lights, and beauty to the: 
whole, With this happinels of conſtitution 1 cn be- 
hold the luxury of the times, as giving food and cloa- 
thing to the Eungry and the naked; extending our. 
commerce, end promoting and encouraging the libe-- 
Fal arts. I can look upon. the -horrors of war, as. 
productive af the bleſſings and enjoy ments of peace; 
and upon the miſeries of mankind, which I cannot. 
relieve, with a thankful heart that my own. lot has 
been more fayourable, N iy 

_ There is a peſſage in that truly origiral poem, 
called the Spleen, which pleaſes me more than almokt: 
any thing 1 have read, The paſlage is this: 


Happy the man, who innocent, 
Crit ves not at. ilis he can't prevent; 
His ſkiff doe, with the current glide, 
Nor puffing pull'd againſt the tide 
He, p.daling by the ſcuffling crowd, 
Sees unconcern d life's wuger row'd; 
And when he can't prevent foul play, 
Enjq s the follics of the fray. 


9 3 Tue 
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The laughing philoſopher has always appeared to 
me a more eligible character than the weeping one; 
but before I fit down either te laugh or to cry at the 
Hollies of mankind, as I have publickly enliſted my ſelf 
in their ſervice, it becomes me to adminiſter every 
thing in my power to relieve or cure them. For this 
purpoſe 1 ſhall here lay before my readers ſome looſe 
| Ban on a ſubject, which will, I hope, excite their 
attention, and contribute towards the expelling from 


the heart thoſe malignant and ſullen humours, Which 


deſtroy the harmony of ſocial life. 


If we make obſervations on human nature, either 


from what we feel in ourſelves, or ſee in others, we 


ſhall perceive that almoſt all the uneaſineſſes of man. 
EkEind owe their riſe to inactivity or idleneſs of body or 


mind. A free and briſk circulation of the blood is ab. 
ſolutely neceſſary towards the creating eaſineſs and 
good humour; and is the only means of fecuring us 
from a reſtleſs train of idle thoughts, which cannot 


fail to make us burthenſome to ourſelves, and dil- 


fati:fied with all about us. | 

Providence has therefore wiſely provided for the 
generality of mank-nd, by compelling them to uſe 
at labour, which not only procures them the ne- 


ceſſaries of life, but peace and health to enjoy them, 


with delight. Nay farther, we find how eſſentially 
neceſſary it is that the greateſt part of mankind ſhould 
he obliged to earn their bread by labour, from the ill 


uſe that is almoſt univerſally made of thoſe riches 


which exempt men from it, Even the advantages of 


the beſt education are generally found to be inſuf. 

ficient to keep us within the limits of reaſon and mo- 
deration. How hard do the very beſt of men find it, to 
Force upon themſelves that abſtinence or labour which. 


the narrowneſs of their circumſtances does not imme- 


diately compel them te? Is there really one in ten, 


who, by all the advantages of wealth and leiſure, is 


made more happy in reſpect to himſelf, or made 
more uſeful unto mankind? What numbers do we 


dai 
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daily ſee ſuch perſons, either rioting in luxury, 
or fleeping in ſloth, for one who makes a proper 
uſe of the advantages which riches give for the im- 
Iprovement of himſelf, or the happineſs of others! And 
how many do we meet with, who, fortheir abuſe ofthe 


bleſſings of life, are given up to the perpetual uneaſt- 


neſs of mind, and to the greateſt agenies of badily 
an? OY : 55 
Whoever ſeriouly confiders this point, will diſco» 


ver, that riches are by no means ſuch certain bleſſings 
25 the poor imagine them to be: on the contrary, he 


will perceive, that the common labours and employ- 


ments of life are much better ſuited to the majority 


of mankind, than profperity and abundance would be 
without them. 55 3 
It was a merciful ſentence which the Creator paſſed 


on man for his diſebedience, By the ſweat of thy face 


theu ſhalt eat thy bread; for to the punithment itſelf 
he ſtands indebted for health, ſtrength, and all the en- 
joyments of life. Though the firſt paradiſe was 
forfeited for his tranſgreſſion, yet by the penalty in- 
flicted for that tranſgreſſion, the earth is made into a 


paradiſe again, in the beautiful fields and gardens 


which we fee daily produced by the labour of man. 


And though the ground was pronounced curſed 


for his diſobedience; yet is that curſe ſo ordered, as 


to be the puniſhment, chiefly and almoſt ſolely of 


thoſe, who, by in: emperance or ſloth, inflict it upon 
themſelves. 5 155 


Even from the wants and weakneſfes of mankind, 


are the bonds of mutual ſupport and affection derived, 
The neceſſities cf each, which no man himſelf can ſuf- 
hciently ſupply , compel him to contribute towards the 


benefit of others; and while he labours only for his. 5 
own advantage, he is promoting the univerſal good. 


of all around him. N 
Health is the bleſſing that every one wiſhes to en- 


joy; but the multitude are ſo unreaſonable, as to de- 


bre to purchale it at a cheaper rate than it is to be 
JJ * 
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obtained. The continuace of it is only to be ſecu. 
red by exerciſe or labour. But the misfortune is, 
that the poor are too apt to overlook their own en. 
joyments, and to view with envy the eaſe and afflu. 
_ ence of their ſuperiors, not conſidering that the uſual 
. t upon great fortunes are anxiety and diſ. 
eaſe. © ON | 8 
If it be true, that thoſe perſons are the happieſt 
who have the feweſt wants, the rich man is more the 
object of compaſſion than envy. However moderate 
his inclinations may be, the cuſtom of the world lays 
him under a kind of neceſſity of living up to his for. 
tune, He muſt be furrounded by an uſeleſs train of 
ſervants; his appetite muſt be palled with plenty, 
and his peace invaded by crowds. He muſt give up 
the pleaſures and endearments ef domeſtic life, to be 
the ſlave and party of faction. Or, if the goodnels 
of his heart ſhould incline him to acts of humanity 
and "benevolence, he will have the frequent mortifica- 
tion of ſeeing his charities ill beſtowed, and by his in. 
ability to relieve all, the conftant one of making more 
enemies by his refuſals, thin friends by his benefac. 
tions. I we add to thefe conſiderations a truih, 
which I believe few perſons will diſpute, namely, 
that the greateſt fortunes, by adding to the wants of 
their rs, uſually render them the moſt ut cefii; 
tous of men, we {hall find greatneſs and happineſs 
to be at a wide diſtance from one another. If we 
carry our inquiries {ti}] higher; if we examine into 
the (tate of. a King, and even enthrone him, like our 
own, in the hearts of his people; if the life of a father 
be a liſe of care and anxiety, to be the father of a peo- 
ple is a pre-eminence to be honoured, but not envied. 
This happineſs of lite is, I believe, generally to be 
found in thoſe (tations, which neither totally ſubjed 
men to labour, nor abſolutely exempt them from it. 
Power is the parent of Jiſquietude, ambition of dif. 
ppointmcnt, and riches of diſeaſe. 
1 will conclude theſe reflections with the follow 
OW 77>. 
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Labour, the offspring of want, and the mother of 
health and contentment, lived with her two daugh- 
ters in a little cottage by the ſide of a hill, at a great 
diſtance from town. They were totally unacquaint- 
cd with the great, and had kept no better company 
than the neighbouring villagers ; but having a deſire 
of ſeeing the world, they for ſook their companions 
and habitation, and determined to travel. Labour 
went ſoberly along the road, with Health on her 
right-hand, who, by the ſprightlineſs of her conver- 
ſation, and fongs of chearfulneſs and joy, ſoftened 
the toils of the way; while Contentmemt went ſmil- 
ing on the left, ſupporting the ſteps of her mother, 
and, by her perpetual good humour, increaſing 
the vivacity of her ſiſter. _ TO Fs 
In this manner they travelled over foreſts, and 
through towns and villages, till at laſt they arrived 
Vat the capital of the kingdom. At their entrence 
into the great city, the mother conjured her daugh. 
( ters never to loſe ſig ht of her; for it was the will of 
Jupiter, ſhe ſaid, that their ſeparation ſhould be at- 
ter ded with the utter ruin of all three. But Health 
(was of too gay a diſpoſition to regard tis counſels. 
' of Labour: She iuftered herſelf to be debanched by 


„ 


Intemperance, and at laſt died in childbed of Dif. 
ease. Contentment, in the abſence of her ſiſter, 
ge herſelf up to the enticements of Sloth, and was 
never heard of after: While Labour, who could 
have no enjoyment without her daughters, went e- 

. WW very where in ſearch of then, till ſhe was at laſt ſei - 
ed by a laſſitude in her way, aud died in miſery.“ 
l The ART of HA PIN ESS. 

L Love, hope, and joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train 
. Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain. Pope. 


A GOOD temper is one of the principal ingredi- | 
- ents of happineſs, This, it will be ſaid, is thework 
| 1 of 
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Thus, ſhe inſenſibly ſinks her own ſpirits, and the 
irits of all around her, and at laſt diſcovers, ſhe 
Lnows not why, that her friends are grave. 
Meliſſa is the reverſe of all this. By conſtantly 
thituating herſelf to look only on the bright ſide of 
objects, ſhe preſerves a perpetual chearfulneſs in her. 
Welt, which, by a kind of happy com agion, ſhe com- 
vnicates to all about her. If any misfortune has 
b fallen her, ſhe conſiders it might have been worſe, 
ind is thankful to Providence for an eſcape. She re- 
E ices in ſolitude, as it gives her an opportunity of 
knowing herſelf; and in fociety, becauſe the can com- 
wunicate the happineſs ſhe enjoys. She oppoſes every 
man's virtues to his failings, and can find out ſome 
thing to cheriſh and applaud in the very worſt of her 
xcquaintance. She opens every book with a deſire to 
e entertained or inſtructed, and therefore ſeldom 
miſſes what ſhe looks for. Walk with her, though it 
e but on a heath or a common, and ſhe will diſ:over 
umberleſs beauties unobſerved before in the hills, 
he dales, the brooms, brakes, and the variegated flow. 
rs of weeds and poppies. She enjoys every change of 
yeather and of ſeaſon, as bringing with it ſomething 
f heatth or convenience. In converſation, it is a rule 
vith her, never to ſtart a ſubject that leads to any 
hing gloomy or diſagreeable; you therefore never 
ear her repeating her own grievances, or thoſe of 
her neighbours, or (what is worſt of all) their faults 
and imperfections. If any thing of the latter kind 
de mentioned in her hearing, ſhe has the addreſs to 
urn it into entertainment, by changing the moſt odi. 
dus railing into a pleaſant railery. Thus Meliſſa, like 
the bre, gathers honey from every weed; while Arach. 
elike the ſpider, ſucks poiſon from the faireſt low. 
rs. The conſequence is, that of two tempers, once 
'ery nearly allied, the one is for ever four and dif. 
Jatisfied, the other always gay and chearful: The one 
preads an univerſal gloom ; the other a continual _ 


i un. ſhine. | 10 
8 There 


| of a ſocial and happy converſation. Good manners 
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There is nothing more worthy of our attention 


than this art of happineſs. In converſation, as wel O 
as life, happineſs very often depends upon the flight. 

et incidents. The taking notice of the badneſs of V 
the weather, a north-eaſt wind, the approach of win, 


ter, or any trifling circumſtance of the diſagreeh!, 
kind, ſhall inſenſibly rob a whole company of its 
good humour, and fling every member of it into the 
vapours. If, therefore, we would be happy in our. 
ſelves, and are deſirous of communicating that happi. 
neſs to all about us, theſe Minutiæ of converſation 
ought carefully to be attended to. The brightneſs 

of the ſky the lengthening ef the days, the increaſing 
verdure of the ſpring, the arrival of any little piece 
of good news, or whatever carries with it the moſt 
diſtant glimpſe of joy, ſhall frequently be the parent 


exact from us this regard for ourcompany. The clown 
may repine at the ſun-ſhine that ripens his harveſt, 
becauſe his turnips are burnt up by it; but the man 


of refinement will extract pleaſure from the thunder be. 
ſtorm to which he is expoſed, by remarking on the 7. 
plenty and refreſhment which may be eps en of 
ſuch a ſhower. 1 „ 1 15 
Thus does good manners, as well as good ſenſe, lie 
direct us to look at every object on the bright ſide; tie 
and by thus acting, we cheriſh and improve both the ch 
one and the other. By this practice it is that Meliſa Tre 
is become the wiſeſt and the beſt bred woman living: oy 


And by this practice may every man and woman ar- 1 
rive at that eaſy benevolence of temper, which the WI a 
world calls Good Nature, and the Scripture Charity, be 
_ whoſe natural and never-failing fruit is Happineſs. ſte 


On tc 


—_ 


When he came home, his lacque met him with a ſau- 
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On the Influence of Innocence and Honour. 


When innocence and beauty both combine, 
What ſoul but melts !—T heir force is all divine. Anon. 


4 French author, giving an account of a very 

agreeable man, in whoſe character he mingles 

p00% qualities and infirmities, rather than vices and 
virtues, tells the following tory : | 

Our author, ſays he, was fretty much addicted 

to the moſt faſhionable of all faults. He had a looſe 

rogue for a lacquey, not alittle in his favour, thcuzh 


he had no other name for him when he ſpoke of him 


but the Raſcal, or to him but Sirrah, One morning 
when he was drcfling, Sirrah, ſays he, be ſure you 
brivg home this evening a pretty wench. The fel. 
low was a perſon of ciligence and capacity, and had 
for ſome time addreſſed himſelf to a decayed old gentle- 
woman, who had a young maiden to her daughter 
beanteous as an angel, not yet ſixteen years of age. 
The mother's extreme poverty, and the inſinuations 
of this artful lacquey, concerning the ſoft diſpoſition 
and generoſity of his maſter, made her conſent to de- 
liver up her daughter. But many were the intrea. 
ties and repreſentations of the mother to gain the 
child's conſent to an action, which ſhe ſaid ſhe abhor- 
red, at theſame time ſhe exhorted her to it: But child, 
lays ſhe, can you ſee your mother die for hunger? 
Ihe virgin argued no longer, but burſting into tears, 
ſaid ſhe would go any where. The lacquey conveyed 
her with great obſequiouſneſs and ſecrecy to his ma- 
ſter's lodping, and placed her in a commodious apart. 
ment till he came home. The Knight, who knew his 

man never failed of bringing in his prey, indulged his 

genius at a banquet, andwasin high humour at an en. 
tertairiment with ladies, expecting to be received in 
the evening by one as agreeable as the beſt of them. 


cy 
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cy and joyful familiarity, crying out, She is as hand. 
lome as an angel, (for there is no other ſimile on 
theſe occaſions,) but the tender fool has wept till her 
eyes are {welled and bloated; for ſhe is a maid and x 
gentle woman. With that he conducted his maſter to 
the room where ſhe was, and retired, The Knight, 
when he ſaw her bathed in tears, ſaid in ſome ſur. 
priſe, Do you not know, young woman, why you are 
brought hithcr? The unhappy maid fell on her knees, 


and with many interruptions of ſighs and tears ſaid 


to him, I know, alas! too well, why I am brought 
hither : My mother, to pet bread for her and my. 
ſelf, has ſent me to do what you pleaſed ; but wiſh it 
would pieafe Heaven I could die, before 1 am added 


to the number of thoſe-miſerable wretches who live 


without honour! With this reflection ſhe wept anew, 
and beat her boſom. The Knight, ſtepping back from 
her, (aid, I am not fo abandoned as to hurt your in. 
nocence againſt your will. EG HOSE. ay nn ne 
. © The novelty of this accident ſurpriſed him into 
virtue; and covering the young maid with a cloak, 
he led her to a relation's houſe, to whoſe care he re. 
commended her for that night. The next morning 
he ſent for ker mother, and aſked her if her daugh- 
ter was a maid? The mother aſſured him, that when 
ſhe delivered her to his ſervant, ſhe was a ſtranger 


to man, Are you not then, replied the Knight, a 
wicked woman, to contrive the debauchery of your 


own child? She held down her face with fear and 
ſhame, and in her confuſion uttered ſome broken 
words concerning her poverty. To your ſhame be it, 
ſaid the Gentleman, that you ſhou'd relieve your- 
ſelf from want by a much greater evil: Ycur dauph- 
is a fine. young creature: do you know of none that 
ever ſpoke of her for a wife? The mother anſwered, 
There is an hone ſt man in the neighbourhood that loves 
ber, who has often ſaid he would marry her with 
two hundred pounds. The Knight ordered his man 
to reckon out that ſum, with an addition of fifty, to 


buy 


— 
— 
od 
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buy the bride-cloathes, and fity more as an help to 
her mother.? As | T | 
appeal to all the gallants in town, whether poſ- 
ſeſling all the beauties in Great- Britain couid give 
half the pleaſure that this youog gentleman had in, the 
reflection of having relieved a miſerable parent from 
guilt and poverty, an innocent virgin from publie 
ſhame, and beſtowing a virtuous wife upon an honeſt 
. e OE 


— 


INGRATITUDE puniſhed. An Eaſtern Tale. 


He that's ungrateful has no fault but one, „ 
All other crimes may Paſs, for virtues in him. Toung. 
A Derviſe, venerable by his age, fell in the houſe 
£3 of a woman who had been long a widow, and 
lived in extreme poverty in the ſuburbs of Bal/oras 
He was ſo touched with the care and zeal with which 
ſhe aſſiſted him, that at his departure he ſaid to her, 
I have remarked that you have wherewith to ſubſift 
alone, but that you have not ſubſiſtence enough to 
ſhare it with your only ſon, the young Abdallah, If 
you will truft him to my care, 1 will endeavour to 
acknowledge, in his perſon, the obligations ] have to 
you for your care of me. The good woman received 
this propoſal with joy; and the Derviſ: departed with 
the young man, advertiling her, that they muſt per- 
form a journey which would l-ſt near two years. As 
they travelled, he kept him in affluence, gave him ex- 
cellent inſtructions, cured him of a dangerous diſeaſe. 
with which he was attacked; in fine, he took the 
lame care of him as if he had been his own ſon. 
Abdallah a hundred times teſtified his gratitude to him 
for all his bounties ; but the old man always anſwer- 
ed, © My fon, it is by actions that gratitude is pro- 
ved; we fhall ſee, in a proper time and place, whe. 


E 2 


* ther you are fo grateful as you pretend.“ 
„ 1 One 
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One day, as they continued their travels, they 
found themſelves in a ſolitary place, and the Derviſe 
ſaid to Abdailah, My ſon, we are now at the end of 
our journey; I ſhall employ my prayers to obtain 
from heaven, that the earth may open and make an 
entrance wide enough to permit thee to deſcend in. 
to a place, where thou wilt find one of the great. 
« eſt treaſures that the earth incloſes in her bowels, 
_ © Haſt thou courage to deſcend into this ſubterrane. 
* ous vault?? continued he. Abdallah ſwore to him, he 
mip ht depend upon his obedience and zeal, Then 


the Dervyiſe lighted a ſmall fire, into which he caſt a 


perfume: he read and prayed for ſome moments, after 
which the earth opened, and the Derviſe faid to 
him,—* Thou may'ſt now enter, my dear Abdallah; 
remember that it is in thy power to do me a great 
4 ſervice; and that this is, perhaps, the only opportuni- 
© ty thou canſt ever have of teſtiſying to me that thou 
art not ungrateful: do not let thyſelf be dazzled 
by all the riches thou wilt find there; think only of 
« ſeizing upon an iron candleſtick with twelve branch. 
des, Which thou wilt find cloſe to a door; that is ab. 
c ſolutely neceſſary to me; come up immediately, and 
* bring it to me. Abdallah promiſed every thing, 
and d- ſcended boldly into the vau!t, But We 
what bad been expreſsly recommended to him, whil 

he was filling his veſt and his boſom with gold and 
jewels, which this ſubterraneous vault incloſed in 
prodigious heaps, the opening by which he entered 
cluoſed of iiſelf. He had, however, preſence of mind 
enough to ſeize upon the iron candleſtick, which the 
Derviſe had fo ſtrongly recommended to him; and 
though the ſituation ke was in was very terrible, he 


did not abandon himſelf to deſpair; and thinking only 


in what manner he ſhould pet ontof a place which 

might become his grave, he thought that the vault 

hal cloſed only becauſe he had not followed the or- 

derof the Derviſe; he recalled to his memory the care 

and goovdnch he had loaded him with; ent” 
| | Y imle 
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himſelf with his ingratitude, and finiſhed his medi. 
tation by humbling himſelf before God. At length, 
after much pains and inquietude, he was fortunate 
enough to find a narrow paſſage which led him out 
of this obſcure cave; tho? it was not till he had fol- 
lowed it a conſiderable way, that he perceived a ſmall 
pening covered with briars and thorns, thro? which 
he returned to the light of the ſun. He looked on 
all ſides, to ſee if he could perceive the Derviſe, but 
in vain; he deſigned to deliver him the iron candle. . 
ſtick he ſo much wiſhed for, and formed a deſign of 
quitting him, being rich enough with what he had ta- 
ken out of the cavern, to live in affluence without 
no 8 1 
Not perceiving the Derviſe, nor remembering any 
of the-places through which he had paſſed, he went 


on as fortune had directed him, and was extremely a. 


{toniſhed to find himſelf oppoſite to his mother*s houſe, . 
which he imagined he was at a great diſtance from. 
She immediately inquired after the holy Derviſe. 4b- 


dailah told her frankly what had happèged to him, and 


the danger he had run to fatisfy his unreaſonable de- 
fires; he afterwards ſhewed her the riches with which 
he was loaded. His mother concluded, upon the fight 
of them, that the Derviſe only deſigned to make trial 
of his courage and obedience, and that they ought 
to make uſe of the happineſs, which fortune had pre- 
ſented to them; adding, that doubtleſs ſuch was the 
intention of the holy Berri. Whilſt they contem. 
pla ed upon theſe treaſures with avidity; whilſt they 
were dazzled with the luſtre of them, and formed a 
thouſand projects in conſequenceof them, they all va. 
niſhed away before their eyes. It was then that 45. 
dallab ſincerely reproached himſelf for his ingratitude 
and diſobedience; and perceiving that ths iron can- 
dle ſtick nad reſiſted the inchantment, or rather the juſt 
puniſhment which thoſe deſerve who do not execute 
what they promiſe, he ſaid, proſtrating hinſel,.- 
© What has happened to me is juſt; I have loſt what 
,, 
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I had no deſign to reſtore, and the candleſtick which 
. | intended to deliver to the Derviſe remains with 
me : It is a proof that it rightly belongs to him, 
and that the reſt was unjuſtly acquired.“ As he fi. 
niſhed theſe words, he placed the candleſtick in the 
midſt of their little houſe. | 


2 


KR 


R * 


When the night was come, without reflecting u- 


pon it, he placed the light in the candleſtick. Immedtate. 
If they ſaw a Dervil 


He repeated every day the 


fucceed more than once in twenty-four hours. This 


rtr fling ſum was enough to make his mother and 
' H'mfſelf ſubſiſt tolerably : there was a time when they 


would have deſired no more to be happy; but it was 
not conſiderable enough to change their fortune. It 


is always dangerous for the imagination to be fixed 
upon the idea of riches. The ſight of what he belie- 
ved he ſhould poſſeſs; the projects he had formed for 
the employment of n; all theſe things had left ſuch 
profound traces in the mind of Abdallah, that nothing 
could efface them. Therefore, ſeeing the ſmall advan- 


tage he drew from the candleſtick, he reſolved to car- 
Ty it back to the Derviſe, in hopes chat he might ob- 


tain of him the treaſure he had ſeen, or at leaſt find 
again the riches which had vaniſhed from their fight, 
by reſtoring to him a thing for which he teſtified ſo 

earneſt a delire. He was ſo fortunate as to remember 


his name, and that of the city where he inhabited. 


He departed therefore immediately for Magreli, car- 
ry ing with him his candleſtick, which he lighted every 


night, 


e appear, who turned round for 
an hour, and diſappeared, after having thrown them 
an aſper. The candleſtick had twelve branches, 4b. 
acllah, who was meditating all the day upon what he 
had ſcen the night before, was willing to know what 
would happen the next night, if he put a light in 
each of them; he did ſo, and twelve Derviſes appeared 
that inſtant; they turned round alſo for an hour, and 
each of them threw an aſper as they diſappeared. 
Lime ceremony, which had 

always the ſame ſucceſs, but he could never make it 
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icht, and by that means furniſhed himſelf with what 
vas neceſſary on the road, without being obliged to 
mplore the aſſiſtance and compaſſion of the faithful. 
| When Abdallah arrived at Magrebi, his firſt care 
25 to inquire in what houſe, or in what convent 

Hounadar lodged ; he was ſo well known that every 
body told him is habitation. He repaired thither di- 
ectly, and found fifty porters who kept the pate of 
is houſe, having each a ſtaff with a head of gold in 
heir hands: the court of this palace was filled with 
zes and domeſtics; in fine, the reſidence of a prince 
ould not expoſe to view greater magnificence. Ab. 


d to proceed. Certainly, thought he, I either ex. 
plained myſelf wrong, or thoſe to whom 1 addreſſed 
nyſelf defigned to make a jeſt of me, becauſe I was 
z {tranger : this is not the habitation of a Derviſe, it 
that of a King. He was in this embarraſſment, 
hen a man approached him, and ſaid to him, Abdal. 
ah, thou art welcome; my maſter, Abounadar, has 
ong expected thee. He then conducted him to an a- 
greeable and magnificent pav lion, where the Derviſe 


e beheld on all ſides, would have proſtrated himſelf 
at his feet, but Abounadar prevented him, and inter- 
rupted him when he would have made a merit of the 
andleſtick, which he preſented to him.“ Thou art 


imagine thou eanſt impoſe upon me? I am not ig- 
*norant of any one of thy thoughts; and if thou 
hadſt known the value of this candleſtick, thou wouldſt 
never have brought it to me; I will make thee ſen- 
ble of its true uſe.” Immediately he placed a light 
in each of its branches; and when the twelve Der- 
viſes had turned round for ſome time, Absunadary 
gave each of them a blow with a cane, and in a mo- 
ment they were converted into twelve heaps of ſe - 
quins, diamonds, and other precious ſtones, © This, ſaid 
*he, is the proper uſe to be made of this marvellous 

PE9! 

. © candleſtich, 


zallah, ſtruck with aſtenifliment and admiration, fear. 


as ſeated. Abdallah, ſtruck with the riches which 


but an ungrateful wretch, ſaid he to him: doſt thou 


| 
: 
= 


© occaſion of my ſearch for it, here are the keys of my 


not diſtinguiſh what merited his admiration moſt; 
they all deſerved it, and produced new deſires. The 
regret of having reſtored the candleſtick, and that of 


him ſome days in his houſe, and commanded hinrto 
be treated as himſelf: When he was at the-eve of the 


him, Abdallah, my ſon, I believe, by what has hap- 
© pened to thee, thou art corrected of the frightful 
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candleſtick. As to me, I never deſired it, but t. 
c place it in my chamber, as a taliſman compoſed by: 
e ſage whom | revere, and am pleaſed: to expoſe jt 
© ſometimes to thoſe who come to viſit me; and tg 
prove to thee, added he, that curioſity was the only 


© magazines, open them, and rhou ſhalt judge of my 
* riches; thou ſhalt tell me whether the moſt inſati;, 
E ble miſer would not be farisfhed with them.“  4bdallgh 
obe yed him, and examined twelve magazines of great 
extent, ſo full of all manner of riches, that he could 


not having found out the uſe of it, pierced the heart 
of Abdallah. Abounadar ſeemed not to perceive it: 
on the contrary, he loaded him with careſſes, kept 


day which he had fixed for his departure, he ſaid to 


« vice of ingratitude; however, 1 owe thee a mark of 


© my affection, for having undertaken fo long a jour. \ 


© ney, with a view of bringing me the thing 141d de. (alc 
© fired ; thou may*it Cepart, I ſhall-detain thee no long: for 
cer. Thou ſhalt find to morrow, at the gate of my Wl He 


palace, one of my-hor'es to carry thee; I make thee cle, 


c a preſent of it, as well as of a ſlave who ſhall conduct on, 


© thee to thy houſe ; and two camels loaded with geld 6ri 


c and jewels; which thou ſhalt chuſe thyſelf out of my Ml cat 
« treaſures.* Abdallah ſaid to him all that a heart ſen- MI ane 
fable to avarice could expreſs, when its paſſion was Bl on 
ſatisfie d, and went to lie down till the morning ar- (i 
rived which was fixed for his departure. 
During the night he was ſtill agitated, without be-: he 
ing able to think of any thing but the candleſtick, and B. 


What it had produced. 1 had it, ſaid he, fo long in Wh ſtr 


© my power; Abounadar, without me, had pe 
| 5 6 been 
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been the poſſeſſor of it: What riſks did I not run 
in the ſubterraneous vault? Why does he now poſ- 
« {eſs this treaſure of treaſures? Becauſe 1 had the 
« probity, or rather the folly, to bring it back to him. 
« He profits by my labour, and the danger I have in- 
( curred in fo long a- journey: And what does he 
« give me in return? Two camels loaded with gold 
and jewels; in one moment the candleſtick will fur- 
© niſh him with ten times as much. It is Ahounadar 
« who is ungrateful: What wrong ſhall 1 de him in 
taking this candleſtick? None certainly; for he is 
(rich: And what do I poſſeſs ?? Theſe ideas deter- 
mined him, at length, to make all poſſible attempts ta 
ſeize upon the car:dleſtick. The thing was not diffi- 
cult, Abounadar having truſted him with the keys of 
his magazines. He knew where the candleſtick was 
laced ; he ſeized upon ir, hid it in the bottom of one 
of the ſacks, which he filled with pieces of gold and 
other riches which he was allowed to take, and loaded 
It, as well as the reſt, upon his camels, He had no 
other eagerneſs now than for his departure; and af. 
ter having haſt ly bid adieu to the generous Abouna- 
dar, he del.vered him his keys, and departed with his 
WY horle, and {lave, and two camels, 
When he was ſome days journey from Balſora, he 
ſold his ſlave, reſolving not to have a witneſs of his 
former poverty, nor of the ſource of his preſent riches, 
He bought another, and arrived, without any obita- 
cle, at his mother's, whom he would ſcarce look up- 
on, ſo much was he taken up with his treaſure. His 
frit care was to place the loads of his camels, and the 
candleſtick, in the moſt private room of the houſe; 
and, in his impatience to feed his eyes with his great 
opulence, he placed lights immediately-in the candle. 
ſtick: The twelve Derviſes appearing, he gave each 
of chem a blow with a cane with all his ſtrength, leſt 
he thou! d be failing in the laws of the Taliſman: 
But he had not remarked, that Abounadur, when he 
(ruck them, had the cane in his left hand. Abdallah, by 
a natural 
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a natural motion, made uſe of his right; and the Der. 1 ſſt 
viſes, inſtead of becoming heaps of riches, immedi. 
ately drew from beneath their robes each a formi. 
dable club, with which they ſtruck him ſo hard ang 
ſo long, that thay left him almoſt dead, and diſap« 
_ peared, carrying with them all his treaſure, the ca. 
mels, the horſe, the flave and the candleſtick. 
Thus was Abdallah punithed by poverty, and almoſt 
by death, for his unreaſonable” amb tion, which per. 
haps might have been pardonable, if it had not beeg 
accompanied by an ingratitude as wicked as it was 
audacious, fince he had not ſo much as the reſource 
of being able to conceal his perfidies from the too: 
piercing eyes of his benefactor. e 
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De FOREN Hair. 


II habits gather by unſeen degree 
As brooks run rivers, rivers run to ſeas. Dryden 


| HERE is not a common ſaying which has a bet. 
ter.turn of ſenſe in it, than what we often hear 
in the mouths of the vulgar, that cuſtom is a ſecond 
nature. It is indeed able to form the man anew, and 
give him inclizations and capacities altogether differ. 
ent from thoſe he was born with. Dr Plot, in his 
hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells us of an idiot that chan- 
ced to live within the ſound of a clock, and always 
amuſed himfelf with counting the hour of the day 
whenever the clock ſtruck; the cleck being ſpoiled by 
ſome accident, the idiot continued to ſtrike and count 
the hour without the help of it, in the ſame manner 
as he had done when it was entire. Though I dare 
not vouch for the truth of this ſtory, it is very cer- 
| tain that cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon the bo- 
dy, at the ſame time that it has a very extraordi- 


nary influence upon the mind. — ol 
ZVV | J ſhall 
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1 ſhall in this paper conſider one very remarkable 
fe& which cuſtom has upon human nature; and 
hich, if rightly obſerved, may lead us into very uſe. 
ful rules of life, What I fhall here take notice of in 
Tuſtom, is its wonderful efficacy in making every 
bing pleaſant to ue. A perſen who is addicted to 
lay or gaming, though he took but little delight in 
t at firſt, by degrees contracts ſo ſtrong an inclina- 
ion towards it, and gives himſelf up fo entirely to it, 
hat it ſeems the only end of his being. The love of 
retired or buſy life will grow upon a man inſenſi- 
ly, as he is converſant in the one or the other, till 
e is utterly unqualified for reliſhing that to which he 
as been for ſome time diſuſed. Nay, a man may 
moke, or drink, or take ſnuff, till he is unable to 
nals away his time without it, not to mention how 
ur d: I'ight in any particular ſtudy, art, or ſcience, 
iles . improves in proportion to the application 
hich we beſtow upon it. Thus, what was at firſt 
n exerciſe, becomes at length an entertainment. 
Dur employments are changed into our diverſions, 
The mind grows fond of thoſe actions ſhe is accuſtom. 
Wd to, and is drawn with reluctancy from thoſe paths 
n which the has been nſed to walk. om 
Not only ſach actions as were at firſt indifferent to 
o but even ſuch as were painful, will, by cuſtom and 
practice, become pleaſant. Sir Francis Bacon ob- 
erves in his Natural Philoſophy, that our taſte is 
ever pleaſed hetter than with thoſe things which at 
rſt created a diſguſt in it. He gives particular in- 
tinces of claret, coffee, and other liquors, which the 
plate ſeldom approves upon the firſt taſte; but when 
t has once pot a reliſh of them, generally retains it 
or life. The mind is conſtituted after the ſame manner, 
and after having habituated herſelf to any particu- 
ar exerciſe or employment, not only loſes her firſt 
prerſion towards it, but conceives a certain fondneſs 
and affection for it. I have heard one of the great-. 
geniufes this age has produced, who had been 
NG trained 
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trained up in all the polite ſtudies of antiquity, af. Ml ha 
ſure me, upon his being obliged to ſearch into ſeve. hit 
ral rolls and records, that notwithſtanding ſuch * - 
employment was at firſt very dry and irkſome to hin Ml © 
he at laſt took am incredible pleaſure in it, and pre. 4 
ferred it even to the reading of Virgil or Citers F 
The reader will obſerve, that J have not here con. Ml fie 
dered cuſtom as it makes things eaſy, but as it render Ml he 
them delightful ; and though others have often made Ml pe. 
the ſame reflection, it is poſſible they may not have 

drawn thoſe uſes from it with which I intend to fi fer 
the remaining part of this paper. 


If we conſider attentively this property of human MI ni: 
nature, it may inſtruct us in very fine moralities. wi 

In the firſt place, I would have no man diſcouraged th 
with that kind of life, or ſeries of action, in which tic 
the choice of others, or his own neceſſities, my ch. 
have engaged him. It may, perhaps, be very dil. 
agreeable to him at firſt; but uſe and application MW va 
will certainly render it not only leſs painful, bu tal 
pleaſing and fatisfagory. = e B 

In the ſecond place, I would recommend to every Ml o 
one that admirable precept which Pythagoras is ſaid 


to have given to his diſciples, and which that philoſo. iro 
pher muſt have draun from the obſervation I have & 
enlarged upon: Optimum vitæ genus eligito, nam cin. M 
ſuetudo faciet jucundiſſimum; Pitch upon that courſe de 
of life which is the moſt excellent, and cuſtom wil 
© render it the moſt delightful,” Men, whoſe cir. Pre 
cumſtances will permit them to chuſe their own way tho 
of life, are inexcuſable if they do 1ict purſue that abſ 
which their judgment tells them is the melt laudable. de 
The voice of reaſon is more to be regarded than the hes 
bent of any preſent inclination ; ſince, by the rules C 
above mentioned, inclination will at length come qua 
over to reaſon, though we can never force reaſon of t 
to comply with inclination. e kno 
In the third place, this ebſervation may teach the ?? - 
moſt ſenſual and irreligious man to overlock thoſe ap 


| hardthips 
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hardſhips and difficulties, which are apt to diſcourage 
him from the proſecution of a virtuous life. The 
4egods, ſaid Heſiod, have placed Labour before Vir- 
« tve : the way to her is at firſt rough and difficult, 
© but grows more ſmooth and eaſy the farther you 
advance in it.“ The man who proceeds in it with 
ſteadineſs and reſolution, will in a little time find, that 
her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are 
HEARCE. e ä . | | 
4 To enforce the conſideration, we may further ob- 
ſerve, that the practice of religion will not only be at- 
tended with that pleaſure which naturally accompa- 
nies thoſe actions to which we are habituated, but 
with thoſe ſaperaumerary joys of heart that ariſe from 
the conſciouſneſs of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ſatisfac- 
tion of act ing up to the dictates of reaſon, and from 
the proſpect of an happy immortality. 7 
In the fourth place, we may learn from this obſer- 
vation which we have made on the mind of man, to 
take particular care, when we are once ſettled in a 
regular courſe of life, how we too frequently indulge 
ourſelves in any of the moſt innocent diverſions and 
entertainments, ſince the mind may inſenſibly fall off 
from the reliſh of virtuous actions, and, by degrees, 
exchange that pleaſnre which it takes in the perfor. 
mance of its duty, for delights of a much more infe. 
rior and unprofitable nature. : ä 
The laſt uſe which I ſhall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with 
thoſe actions to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew how 
abſolutely neceſſary it is for us to gain habits of vir- 
tue in this life, if we would enjoy the pleaſures of the 
next. The ſtate of bliſs we call Heaven, will not be 
capable of affecting thoſe minds which are not thus 


qualified for it; we muſt in this world gain a reliſh 

of truth and virtue, if we would be able to taſte that 

knowledge and perfection which are to make us hap- 

Py in the next. The ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual joys and 

Taptures, which are to riſe up aud flouriſh in the ſout 
| | to 
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to all eternity, muſt be planted in her during this her 
pre ſent ſtate of probation. In ſhort, Heaven is not 
to be locked upon as the reward, but as the natural 

effect of a religious life. V 


On the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits who, by 'ong 


_ cuſtom, have contracted in the body habits of luſt an 

ſenſuality, malice and revenge, an averſion to every 
thing that is good, juſt, or laudable, are naturally ſe. 
ſoned and prepared for pain and miſery. I heir tor. 
ments have already taken root in them, they canno: 
be happy when diveſted of the body, unleſs we may 
ſuppoſe that Providence will, in a manner, create 


them anew, and work a miracle in the rectification. 


of their faculties, They may, indeed, taſte a kind 
of malignant pleaſure in thoſe actions to which they 
are accuſtomed whilſt in this life; but when they are 
removed ſrem all thoſe objects which are here apt 
to gratify them, they will naturally become their own 
tormentors, and cheriſh in themſelves thoſe painſul 
| habits of mind which are called, in Scripture: phraſe, 
The wirm which never dies. This notion of Hcaven 
and Hell is fo very conformable to the light of na- 
ture, that it was diſcovered by ſeveral of the moſt ex. 
alted Heathens. lt has been finely improved by ma- 
ny eminent divines of the laft age, as in particular by 
- Archbiſhop 7 z/lotfon and Dr Sherlock; but there is 
none who has raiſed ſuch noble ſpeculations upon it 
as Dr Scott, in the firſt book of his Chriſtian Life; 
which is one of the fineſt and moſt rational ſchemes 
of divinity that is written in our tongue or any other, 
That excellent author has thewn how every particu- 
lar cuſtom and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, 
produce the heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, in him 
who ſhall hereafter practiſe it: As, on the contrary, 
how every cuſtom, or habit of vice, will be the na- 
tural hell of him in whom it ſubliſts, | 
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De ABSURDITY of EXTR E M E 8. 
Tis education forms the youthful mind; | 
juſt as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd, Pope, 


AM an hu nble couſin to two ſiſters, who, tho? = 
they are. good-humoured, good fort of people, 
and (all thinps conſidered) behave to me tolerably 


well; yet their manners and diſpoſitions are ſo ex- i 
tremely oppoſite, that the taſk of wg, them is | 
rendered very difficult and troubleſome. The elder | 


of my couſins is a very jolly, free-hearted pirl, and 
ſo great an enemy to all kinds of form, that you ſel- : 
dom ſee her with ſo much as a pn in her gowngz 
while the younger, who thinks in her heart that her | 
filter is no better than a flattern, runs into the con- | 
trary extreme, and is in every thing ſhe does, zn ab- 
ſolute fid fad. She takes up almoſt as much time to 
put on her gown, as her ſiſter does to dirty one. The 
elder is too thoughtlefs to remember what ſhe is to 
do; and the other ſo tedious in doing it, that the time 
is always elapſed in which it was neceſſiry for it to 
be done. If you lend any thing to the elder, you 
are ſure of having it loſt; or if you would borrow any 
thing of the younger, it is odds but ſhe refuſes it, 
ſrom an opinion that you will be leſs careful of it 
thay herſelf. Whatſoever work is done by one filter, 
is too ſlight to hang together for an hour's wear; 
and whatſoe ver is undertaken by the other, is gene- 
rally too nice and curious to be finine d. 

A: they are conſtantly bed - fellows, the firſt ſleep 
of tne elder is ſure to be broken by the younger, 
whole uſual time of undreſſing and folding up her 
clothes is at lẽaſt an hour and a half, allowing a third 
part of that time for hinderance occalioned by her 
edeſt ſiſter's things, which lie ſcattered every where 
0 ner ways 5 

If they had lovers, I know exactly how it would 
be: the elder would loſe ber's by ſay ing Tes too ſoon, 

. and 
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and the younger by ſaying No too often. If they were 
wives, the one would be too haſty to do any thing 
right, and the other too tedious to do any thing plea- 
ſing: Or were they mothers, the daughters of theel. 
der would be playing at taw with the boys, and the ſons 
of the younger drefling dolls with the miffes, 


I with, Sir, you would be ſo kind to theſe couſins 


of mine, as to favour them with your advice. I have 
ſaid already that they are both good-humoured; andif 
you could prevail upon the elder to borrow from the 
younger a little thought and neatneſs; and upon the 
_ younger to add to her exactneſs a little of the care. 
lets freedom of the elder; you would make them very 


amiable women, and me the happieſt of all hunible 


coulms. 


„* Y 


On Beauty and Flattery. 
Beauties, like Princes; from their very youth, 
Are perfect ſtrangers to the voice of Truth. 

A Friend of mine has two daughters, whom I will 

2 call Lætitia and Daphne; the former is one of 
the greateſt beauties of the age in which ſhe lives, the 
latter no way remarkable for any charms in her per- 
ſon. Upon this one circumftznce of their outward 
form, the good and ill of their lives ſeem to turn. 
Letitia has not, from her very childhood, heard any 
thing elſe bat commendations of her features and com- 
plexion, by which means ſhe is no other than nature 
made her, a very beautiſul outſide. The conſciouſneſs 
of her charms has rendered her inſupportably vainand 
inſolent towards all who have todo with her. Daphne, 
who was almoſt twenty before one civil thing had e- 


ver been ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to acquire 


fome accompliſhments to make up for the want of 


thoſe attractions which ſhe ſaw in her ſiſter. Poor 
Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted to in a debate where- 
5 | ; in 


Pope, 


wherein ſhe was concerned; her diſcourſe had no- 
thing to recommend it but the good ſenſe of it; and 


the was always under a neceſſity to have very well 
conſidered what ſhe was to fay before ſhe uttered it; 
while Lætitia was liſtened to with partiality, and ap- 


robation ſat on countenances of thoſe ſhe coaverſed 
with, before ſhe communicated what ſhe had to iy, 
' Theſe cauſes have produced ſuitable effects, and 
Lititia is as inſipid a companion as Daphne is an a- 


greeable one Letitia, confident of favour, has ſtudied 

no arts to pleaſe. Daphne, deſpairing of any inclina- 
tion towards her perſon, has depended only on her 
merit. Lalitia has always ſomething in her air that 
is ſullen, grave, and diſconſolate. Daphne has a coun- 


tenance that appears chearful, open, and unconcern- 


A young gentleman ſaw Letitia this winter at a 
play, and became her captive. His fortune was ſuch, 
that he wanted very little introduction to ſpeak his 


ſentiments to her father. The lover was admitted 


with the utmoſt freedom into the family, where a 
conſtrained behaviour, ſevere looks, and diſtant civi- 
lities, were the kigheſt favours he could obtain of 


Letitia; while Daphne uſed him with the good hum- 
our, familiarity, and innocence of a ſiſter: inſomuch, 


that he would G&ſten ſay to her, dear Daphne, wer? 
| thou but as handſome as Lætitia! She received ſuch 


language with that ingenuous and pleaſing mirth which 
is natural to a woman without defign. He ſtill fighe d- 
in vain for Letitia, but found certain relief in the as 


greeable converſation of Daphne. At length, heartily 


tired with the haughty impertinence of Lætitia, and 
charmed with the repeated inſtances of good humour 
he had obſerved in Daphne, he one day told the lat- 
ter, that he had ſomethi:1g to ſay to her he h. ped ſhe 
would be pleaſed with. — Faith, Daphne, con- 
tinued he, I am in love with thee, and deſpiſe thy fi- 
ter ſincerely. The manner of his declaring him- 


ſelf pave his miſtreſs occaſion for a very hearty laugh- 


VW 
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ter. Nay, fays he, knew you would laugh at me, 


but I will afk your father. He did fo: the father re. 


ceived his intelligence with no lefs joy than ſurpriſe, 


and was very glad he had now no care left but for 
his beauty, which he thought he could carry to mark. 
. ²ͤ w]ꝝñ np td TH 
I do not know any thing that has pleaſed me ſo 
much a great while, as the conqueſt of my friend 


Daphne's. All her acquaintances congratulateher upon 


her chance-medley, and laugh at that premeditating 
murderer, her ſiſter, As it is an argument of a light 


mind, to think the worſe of ourſelves for the imper. 


fections of our perſons, it is equally below us to value 
ourſelves upon the advantages of them. The female 
world ſeem to be almoſt incorrigibly gone aſtray in 
this particular; for which reaſon I ſhall recommend 
the following extract out of a friend's letter tothe 
Profeſſed Beauties, who are a people almoſt as inſuf. 
ferable as the Profeſſed Wits. 85 . 

I Monſieur St Evremont has concluded one of his 
eſſays with affirming, that the laſt ſighs of a hand. 

ſome woman are notſo much for the loſs of her life 


as of her beauty. Perhaps this railery is purſued 
© too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious re. 


mark, that a woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for her 
c own beauty, and that ſhe values it as her favourite 
« diſtintion. From hence it is, that all arts, which pre- 
tend to improve or preſerve it, meet with ſo general 

a reception among the ſex. To ſay nothing of many 
« falſe helps, and contraband wares of beauty, which 
- are daily vended in this great market, there is not 


© a maiden gentlewoman, of a good family, in any 
© county of Ssu,ñ Britain, who has not heard of the vir- 


tue of May deu, or is urfurnithed with ſome receipt or 


« other in favour of her complexion; and 1 have 


< known a phyſician of learning and ſenſe, after eight 
: years ſtudy in the univerſity, and a courſe of tra- 
4 vels into molt countries in Curope, owe the firſt ri. 


_ « fing of his fortune to coſmetic waſh. = 


2 * 
fm # 
* . 4 


© This 
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« This has given me occaſion to conſider, how fo 
(yniverſal a diſpoſition in woman-kind, which fprings 
(from a laudable motive, the deſire of pleaſing, and 
( proceeds from an opinion not altogether groundleſs, 
(that nature, helped by art, may be turned to their 
(advantage. And, methinks, it would be an accept - 
(able ſervice to take them out of the hands of 
( quacks and pretenders,. and to prevent the impo- 
Wing upon themſelves, by diſcovering to them the 
true ſecret and art of improving beauty. 

In order to do this, before I touch upon it direct. 
e it will be neceſſary to lay down a few preliminary 
(maxims, VIZ. TE 55 

That no woman can be Bandſome by the force 
( of features alone, any more than ſhe can be witty 
© only by the help of ſpeech. | TIE: 


© That pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace, and 
c affectation is a more terrible enemy to fine faces 
(than the ſmall- pc. 5 
That no woman ts capable of being beautiful 
«who is not incapable of being falſe. NM 
And, That what would be odzous in a friend, is 
(deformity in a miſtreſs ses. 5 
From theſe few principles, thus laid down, it will 
be eaſy to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting beau - 
( ty, conſiſts in embelliſhing the whole perſon, by the 


(proper ornaments of virtuous and commendable 


(qualities. By this help alone it is, that thoſe who 
'are the favourite work of nature, or, as Mr Dryden 
' expreſles it, the porcelain clay of human kind, be- 
come animated, and are in a capacity of exerting 


neglected by her, like models wrought in haſte, are 
capable, in a great meaſure, of finiſhing what the has 
left imperfect, . 33 
It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that 
ex, which was created to refine the joys and ſoften 
' the cares of humanity, by the moſt agrerable partici- 
' pation, to conſider them merely as objects of ſight. 
5 TT This 


' their charms: And thoſe who ſeem to have been : 
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This is abridging them of their natural extent of 
© power, to put them upon a level with their pictures 
cat Kneller's, How much nobler is the contempla· 
c tion of beauty heightened by virtue, and command. 
ing our eſteem a love, while it draws our obſer. 
vation! How faint and ſpiritleſs are the charms of 
ea coquette, when compared with the real lovelineſ 
c of Sophronia's innocence, piety, good-humour, and 
© truth; virtues which-add a new {ſoftneſs to her ſex, 
and even beautify. her beauty! That agreeableneſ,, 
which mult otherwiſe have appeared no longer in 
© the modeſt virgin, is now preſerved in the tender 


© mother, the prudent friend, and the faithful wiſe, 


Colours artfully ſpread upon canvas, may entertain 


4 the eye, but not affect the heart; and the who takes 


no care to add to the natural graces of her perſon 
4 any excelling qualities, may be allowed ſtill to a. 
© muſe as a picture, but not to triumph as a beauty, 
When Adam is introduced by Milton, deſcribing 
Eve in Paradiſe, and relating to the Angel the im. 

© prefſions he felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt crea- 
4 tion, he does not repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, 
aby her ſhape or features, but by the luſtre of her 
© mind which ſhone, in them, and gave them their 


power of charming: 


Crace was in all ber ſteps, Heavn in zer eye, 5 
In all her geſtures dignity and love, 


Without this irradiating power, the proudeſt fair 
one ought to know, whatever her glaſs may tell her 
4 to the contrary, that her moſt perfed features are 


© uninformed and dead. 


I. cannot better cloſe this moral, than by a ſhort 
« epitaph written by Ben Johnſon, with a ſpirit which 
nothing could inſpire but ſuch an object as I have 
_ © been deſcribing? A 


Underneath 
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Underneath this lone doth lie 

As much Virtue as could die; 

Which, when alive, did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live. 


* r * . 1 1 


On ATFECTATION. 


But one admirer has th' affected laſs;  _ 
Nor meets chat one—bur in her looking-glaſs. Young. 
A LATE converſation which 1 fell into, gave me 
an opportunity of obſerving a great deal of 
beauty in a very handſome woman, and as much wit 
in an ingenuous man, turned into deformity in the 
one, and abſurdity in the other, by the mere force. 
ef affectation. The fair one had ſomething in her per- 
fon upon which her thoughts were fixed, that ſhe at- 
tempted to ſhew to advantage in every look, word, 
and geſture, The gentleman was as diligent to do juſ- 
to her fine parts as the lady to her beauteous form, 
You might fee his imagination on the ſtretch to find 
out ſomething uncommon, and what they call bright, 
to entertain her; while the wreathed herſelf into as 
many different poſtures to engage him. When ſhe 
kughed, her lips were to ſever at a greater diſtance 
than ordinary to ſhew her teeth: Her fan was to 
point to ſomething at a diſtance, that in the reach ſhe 
night diſcover the roundneſs of her arm; then the is 
utterly miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, falls back, ſmiles at 
her own folly, and is ſo wholly diſcompoſed, that her 
tucker is to be adjuſted, her boſom expoſed, and the 
vhole woman put into new airs and graces. While 
he was doing all this, the gallant had time to think 
of ſomething very pleaſant to ſay next to her, or make 
me unkind obſervation on ſome other lady to feed 
ber vanity, Theſe unhappy effects of affectation, 
. „ naturally 


ſort of conſciouſneſs is what we call Affectation. 
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naturally led me to look into that ſtrange ſtate gf 
mind which ſo generally diſcolours the behaviour of 
moſt people we meet with . 5 

The learned Dr Burnet, in his theory of the earth, 
takes occaſion to obſerve, that every thought is at. 
tended with conſciouſneſs and repreſentativencſs, The 
mind has nothing preſented to it, but what is immedi. 
ately followed by a reflection or conſcience, which 
tells you whether that which was ſo preſented is 
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graceſul or unbecoming. This act of the mind diſco. Nope! 
vers itſelf in the geſture by a proper behaviour in M race: 
thoſe whoſe conſciouſneſs goes no further than to di. Ments 
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rect them in the juſt progreſs of their preſent thought 
or action; but betrays an interruption in every ſecond 
thought, when the conſciouſneſs is employed in too 
fondly approving a man's own conceptions; which 


As the love of praiſe is implanted in our boſom as 

a ſtrong incentive to werthy. actions, it is a very 
difficult taſæ to get above a deſire of it for things that 
ſhould be wholly. indifferent. Women, whoſe hearu 
are fixed upon the pleaſures they have in the conſci- 
ouſneſs that they are the objects of love and admira- 
tion, are ever changing the air of their countenances, 
_ and alcering the attitude of their bodies to ſtrike the 
hearts of their beholders with new ſenſe of their 
beauty. The dreſſing part of our ſex, whoſe minds 
are the ſame with the ſillier part of the other, are 
exactly in the like uneaſy condition to be regarded 
for à well. tied cravat, a hat cocked with an unuſual 
briſknels, a very well choſen coat, or other inſtances 
of merit, which they are impatient to ſee unobſerved. 
But this apparent affectation, ariſing from an ill. 
governed conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be won. 
dered at, in ſuch looſe and trivial minds as theſe : But 
when you ſee it reign in characters of worth and di. 
tinction, it is what you cannot but lament, not with- 
out ſome indignation. It creeps into the heart of the 


Wiſe man, as well as that of the coxcomb, voy 
a | | | 1 | 


- 
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you ſee a man of ſenſe look about for applauſe, and 
{cover an itching inclination to be commended, lay 
traps for a little incenſe, even from thoſe whoſe opi- 
nion he values in nothing but his own favour ; who 
i lafe againſt this weakneſs? or who knows whether 
e is guilty of it or not? The beſt way to get clear of 
uch a light fondneſs for applauſe, is, to take all poſſible 
xre to throw off the love of it upon occaſions that 
re not in themſelves laudable ; but, as it appears, we 
jope for no praiſe from them. Of this nature are all 
races in men's perſons, dreſs, and bodily deport- 
nents ; which will naturally be winning and attrac. 
ve if men think not of them, but lofe their force in 
roportion to our endeavours to make them ſuch. 

When our conſciouſneſs turns upon the main deſign 
fliſe, and our thoughts are employed upon the chief 
urpoſe either in bulineſs or pleaſure, we ſhall never 
jetray an affe tation, for we cannot be guilty of it: 
but when we give the paſſion for praiſe an unbridled 
berty, our pleaſure, in little perfections, robs us of 
bat is due to us for great virtues and worthy qua- 
tes, How many excellent ſpeeches and honeſt ac- 
ons are loſt for want of being indifferent where 
e ought! Men are oppreſſed with regard to their 
ray of ſpeaking and. acting, inſtead of having their 
ouzhts bent upon what they ſhould do or ſay; and 
that means bury a capacity for great things, by 
heir fear of failing in indifferent things. This, per- 
aps, cannot be called Aﬀectation ; bur it has ſome tinc- 
ure of it, at leaſt, ſo far, as that their fear of er- 
ing in a thing of no conſequence argues they would 
e too much pleaſed in performing it. 

It is only from a thorough diſregard to himſelf in 
och particulars, that a man can act with a laudable 
uliciency ; his hezrt is fixed upon one point in vie w; 
nd he commits no error, becauſe he thinks nothing 
Mn error but what deviates from that intention. 

he wild havock aff: ation makes in that part of 
ev orld which ſhould be molt polite, is viſible where. 
ever 
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ever we turn our eyes: It puſhes men not only into 
impertinences in converſation, but alſo in their pre. 
| meditated ſpeeches. At the bar it torments the 
bench, whole buſineſs it is to cut off all ſuperfluitiesin 
what is ſpoken before it by the practitioner; as wel 
as ſeveral little pieces of injuſtice which ariſe from 
the law itſelf, I have ſeen it make a man run from 
the purpoſe before a Judge, who was, 'when at the 
bar himſelf, ſo cloſe and logical a pleader, that, with 
all the pomp of eloquence in his power, he never 
I IEEE: 
It might be borne even here, but it often aſcend 
the pulpit itſelf; and the declaimer, in that acre; 
place, is frequently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks.gf 
the laſt day itſelf with ſo many quaint phraſes, that 
there is no man who underſtands railery, but muſt re. 
| ſolve to fin no more: Nay, you may behold hin 
ſometimes in prayer for a proper delivery of the 
great truth he is to utter, humble himſelf with fe 
very well-turned a phraſe, and mention his own uns 
worthinefs in a way ſo very becoming, that the ai 
of the pretty gentleman is preſerved under the low: 
lineß of the preacher. „ 
I ſhall end this with a ſhort letter I writ the « 
ther day to a very witty man, over-run with the 
fault I am ſpeaking of. | — 


« DEAR SIR, 8 
I ſpent ſome time with you the other day, anc 
muſt take the liber ty of A friend to tell ou of the 
unſufferable affectation you are guilty of in all yo 
ſay or do. When I gave you a hint of it, you aſkec 
me whether a man is to be cold to what his friend: 
think of him? No; but praiſe is not to be the enter 
tainment of every moment: He that hopes for it 
muſt be able to fuſpend the poſſeſſion of it until pro 
per periods of, life, or death itſelf, If you woul 
not rather be commended than be praiſe. worthy, con 
temn little merit; and allow no man to be ſo * 
e ah 4 — 
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with you as to praiſe you to your face: Your vanity 
by this means will want its food, At the ſame time, 
your paſſion for eſteem will be more fully gratiſyed. 


Men will praiſe you in their actions: Where you 


now receive one compliment, you will then receive 
twenty civilities. Until then, you will never have 
ef either, further than, | * 
i ˙· dan e- 


\ On MopesTy. 


True modefty is aſhamed of every thing that is eriminal: 


Falſe modeſty of every thing that is unfaſhionable. Addiſon. 


OD EST is not only an ornament, but alſo 
a guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and 
dellcate feeling in the ſoul, which makes her ſhruk 
and withdraw herſelf from every thing that has dan- 
ger in it. It is ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility, as warns 
her to ſhun the firſt appearance of every thing which 
ij hurtfſu. VVV 
cannot at preſent recollect either the place or 
time of what I am going to mention; but I have read 
ſmewhere in the hiſtory of ancient Greece, that the 
women of the country were ſeized with an unaccount- 
able melancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to 
make away with themſelves. The Senate, after hav- 
ing tried many expedients to prevent this ſelf. murder 
which was fo frequent among them, publiſhed an edict, 


thet if any woman whomlvever ſhould lay violent 
hands upon herſelf, her corpſe ſhould be expoſed nak- 
ed in the ſtreet, and dragged about the city in the 
meſt publick manner. This edi& immediately put a 


ſtop to the practice which was before ſo common, 
We may ſee in this inſtance the ſtrength of fe male 


modeſtly, which was able to overcome the violence 


eren ef madneſs and deſpair. 1 he fear of ſhame, in 
the fair ſex, was, in thoſe days, mcre prevalent than 
that of death, _ G 5 e © 2 
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lf modeſty has ſo great an influence over out ac: F 
tions, and is, in many caſes, ſo impregnable a fence Wl mak: 
to virtue; what can more undermine morality than feflic 
that politeneſs which reigns among the unthinkin was. 
part of mankind, and treats as unfaſhionable the moſt Ml er te 
aingenucus part of our behaviour ; which recommends the 
iüimpudence as good-breeding, and keeps a man always mor 
in coun:enance, not becauſe he is innocent, but be. W ſhou 
cauſe he is ſhameleſs? . 
Seneca thought modeſty ſo great a check to vice, ¶ his | 
that he preſcribed to us the practice of it in ſecret, Ml a ve 
and advites us to raiſe it in ourſelves upon imagina. Wl imit 
ry occaſions, when ſuch as are real do not offer them. Ned t 
j ſelves: for this is the meaning of his prece pt, that 
f when we are by ourſelves, and in our greateſt ſoli. WM — 
| tudes, we ſhould fancy that Cato ftands before us, 
f and fees every thing we do. In ſhort, if you baniſh Viz 
2 modeſty out of the world, ſhe carries away with her 
| half the virtues that are in it. 3 5 
[ After thoſe refleQions on modeſty, as it is a virtue, 1 


| J mult obſerve, that there is a vicious modeſty, which 
f juſtly deſerves to be ridiculed, and which thoſe per- 
ſons very often diſcover who value themſelves moſt 
Ii upon a well-bred confidence. This happens when a 
| man is aſhamed to act up to his reaſon, and would rot, 
upon any conſideration, be ſurpriſed in the practice 
of thoſe duties, for the performance of which he was 
ſent into the world. Many an impudent libertine [ct 
would bluſh to be caught in a ferious diſcourſe, and n 
would ſcarce be able to ſhew his head, after having 5 
diſcloſed a religious thought. Decency of behaviour, ¶ and 
all outward ſhew of virtue, and abhorrence of vice, ne 
t are carefully avoided by this ſet of ſhamefaced people; Wl ©2 
1 as what would diſparage their gaety of temper, and leſs 
: infallibly bring them to diſhonour. This is ſuch a his 
poorneſs of ſpirit, ſuch a deſpicable cowardice, ſuch tha 
a degenerate, abject ſtate of mind, as one would think of! 
| human nature incap.ble of, did we not meet with fre- wh 
| quent inſtances of it in ordinary conyerlation. . * 
e ere 
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There is another kind of vicious modeſty, which 
makes a man aſhamed of his perſon, his birth, his pro- 
feſſion, his poverty, or the like misfortunes, which it 
was not his choice to prevent, and is not in his pow- 
er to rectify. If a man appears ridiculous by ary of 


the aforementioned circumſtances, he becomes muck 


more ſo by being out of countenance for them. They 


ſhould rather give him occaſion to exert a noble ſpirit, 
and to palliate thoſe imperfections which are not in 


his power, by thoſe perfections which are; or, to uſe 


a very witty alluſion of an eminent author, he ſhould 
imitate Ceſar, whe, becauſe his head was bald, cover- 


ed tha t defect with laurels. 


. * . ——— a Ly a —_— 1 _—_— 
* 


—_— — —_C_u ww » 


VigTuE under Affliction, repre ſented in the: 


Story ff AMANDA. 


Tor bleſſings ever wait on virtueus deeds 3 
And tho' a late—a ſure reward ſucceeds. 


| HAVE more than once had occaſion to mention 
a noble ſaying of Seneca the philoſopher that a 


virtuous perſon ſtruggling with misfortunes, and rif- 
Ing above them, is an object on which the gods them- 


ſelves may look down with delight. I ſhall therefore: 


ſet before my readers a ſcene of this kind of diſtreſs 
in private life, for the ſpeculation of this day. 


An eminent citizen, who had lived in good faſhion 
and credit, was, by a train of accidents, and by an 


unavoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to a low 
condition, There is a modeſty uſually attending fault- 


leſs poverty, which made him rather chuſe to reduce 
his manner of living to his preſent circumſtances, 


than ſolicit his friends in order to ſupport the ſhew 
of an eſtate when the ſubſtance was gone. His wife, 


who was a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved herſelf 


on this oceaſion with uncommon decency, and never 


G2 appeared. 
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nourable. She was now deſerted of all her hopes, 
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appeared ſo amiable in his eyes as now. Inſtead of up. 
braiding him with the ample fortune ſhe had brought, 
or the great offers the had refuſed for his ſake, ſhe re. 
doubled all the inſtances of her affection, while her 


- huſband was continually pouring out his heart to her 


in complaints that he had ruined the beſt woman in 
the world, He ſometimes came home at a time ſhe 
did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in tears, which 
ſhe endeavoured to conceal, and always put on an air 


of chearfalneſs to receive him. To leſſen their ex. 


pences, their eldeſt daughter, {whom I hill: call 4. 
manda) was ſent into the country, to the houſe of an 
honeſt farmer, who had married a ſervant of the fa. 
mily. This young woman was apprehenſive of the 
ruin which was approaching, and had privately enga. 


ged a friend in the neighbourhoo?, to give her an 
account of what-paſſed from time te time of her fa. 


ther's affairs. Amanda was in the bloom of her youth 
and beauty, when the lord of the manor, who of. 
ten called in at the farmer's houſe as he followed his 
country ſports, fell paſſionately in love with her, 
He was a man of great generoſity; but, from a looſe 
edacation, had contrat:d a hearty averſion to mar- 


 rhge. He therefore entertained a deſign upon 4. 


manda's virtue, which at p:eſent he thought fit to 
keep private. The innocent creature, who never ſab 
pected his intentions, was pleaſed with his perſon ; 
and having obſerved his growing paſlt;n for her, ho- 


ped, by ſo ee ans a match, ſhe might quickly be 


ia a capacity of ſupporting her impoveriſhed rela- 
tions One day as he called to ſee her, he found her 


in tears over a letter ſhe had juſt received from her 
friend, which gave an account that her father had 
lately been ſtripped ef every thing by an execution, 


The lover, who with ſome difficulty found out the 
cauſe of her grief, took this occaſion to make her a 
a propoſal. It is impoſlible to expreſs Amanda's con- 
fulion, when the found his pretenſions were not ho- 


and 


her father with the following letter "For 
4 5 I X, 


« T have heard of your misfortunes, and have of. 
fered your daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſet- 


£ 5 
1 — - 


tle on her four hundred pounds a year, and to lay. 
down the ſum for which you are now diſtreſſed. I. 


will be ſo ingenuous as to tell you, that I do not in- 
tend marriage: But if you are wiſe, you will uſe 


your authority with her not to be nice, when ſhe bas 
an opportunity of ſaving you and your family, and of 


making herſelf happy. 3 
5 3t5 „dan $n* 


This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother; 
he opened and read it with great ſurprize and con- 


cern. She did not think it proper to explain herſelf 


to the meſſenger ; but deſiring him to call again the 
next morning, ſhe wrote to her daughter as follows:; 


«* Deareſt Child, 

« Your father and J have juſt now received a let-: 
ter from a Gentleman who pretends love to you, 
with a propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, and 
would throw us to'a lower degree of miſery than 


any thing which is come upon us. How could this 


barbarous man think, that the tendereſt of parents 
would be tempted to ſupply their wants, by giving 
up the beſt of children to infamy and ruin? It is a 
mean and cruel artifice, to make this propoſal at à 
time when he thinks our neceſlities muſt compel us to 

any thing; but we will not eat the bread of ſhame ;: 
and therefore we charge thee not to think of us, but 
to avoid the ſnare which is laid for thy virtue. Be. 
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and had no power to ſpeak: But ruſhin Coins Selim | 
in the utmoſt diſturbance, locked herſelt up in her 
chamber. He immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to: 
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ware of pitying us; it is not ſo bad as yon have pep: 
haps been told. All things will yet be well, and 1 
ſhall write my child better news. k 

% have been interrupted: 1 know not how I was 
moved to ſay things would mend. As 1 was going on, Nom. 
J was ſtartled by a noiſe of one that knocked at the Wn he 
deor, and has brought us an unexpected ſupply of a Whave 
debt which had long been owing. Oh! 1 will now hurt 
tell thee all. It is ſome days I have lived almoſt with. 
out ſupport, having conveyed what little money 1 
could raiſe to your poor father. —1 hou wilt weep to 
think where he is; yet be aſſured he will be ſoon at rs W 
liberty. That cruel letter would have broken his Nhick 
heart; but I have concealed it from him, I hare no 38 
companion at preſent beſide little Fanny, who ſtands 
Watching my looks as I write, and is crying for her 
filter: She fays ſhe is ſure yeu are not well, having 
diſ-overed that my preſent trouble is about you. But 
do not think that I would thus repeat my forrows to Whice, 
. thee: No, it is to intreat thee not to make 
them inſupportable, by adding what would be worſe 
than all. Let us bear cheartally an affliction, which. 
we have not brought upon ourſ-lves; and remember 
there is a Power who can better deliver us out of it, Whkic 


o An 
zin, 
er m 
ondit 


bearir 
oo h: 


— 


than by the loſs of thy innocence. 
— Heaven preferve my child! 


Thy affedtionatate mother. — . 


* 


— 


The meſſenger, not withſtanding he promiſed to de- 
liver this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his maſ- 
ter, who, he imagined, would be glad to have an 
cpportunity of giving it into her hands himſelf. His 

maſter was impaticnt to know the ſucceſs of his pro- 
poſal; and therefore broke open the letter privately 
to ſee the contents. He was not a little moved at fo 
true a picture of virtue in diſtreſs ; but, at the 

fame time, was infinitely ſurpriſed to find his offers 

rejected. However, he reſolved not to ſuppreſs the pro! 

leiter, but carefully ſealed it up again, and carried it Marci 
| | | | do 
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o Amanda. All his endeavonrs to ſee her were in 
in, till ſhe was aſſured he brought a letter from 
-r mother. He would not part with it, but upon 
ondition that the would read it without leaving the 
dom. While ſhe was peruſing it, he fixed his eyes 


nave a new ſcftneſs to her beauty; and when ſhe 
durſt into tears, he could no longer refrain from 
fearing a part in her ſorrow, and telling her, that he 


rs will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the ſecond epiſtle, 
which he now wrote to Amanda's mether. 


MaDa "*"I EE 
] am full of ſhame, and will never forgive myſelf, 
licted; nor could any thing but my being a ſtranger 


o you, have hetrayed me into a fault, which, 
if I live, I ſhall endeavour to make you amends as 


zhich is in the power of, FN 
MAD AM, 
Your moſt obedient, 


bumble ſervant, . 


This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after 


79 


* 


oo had read the letter, and was reſolved to make re- 
ration for having been the occaſion of it. My read- 


{ I have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. It 
as far from my intention to add trouble to the af. 


a lon. You cannot be unhappy while Amanda is your 
laughter; nor ſhall be, if any thing can prevent it 


vent up to town himſelf, to complete the penerous 


act he had now reſolved on. By his friend{hip and aſ- 
litance Amanda's father was quickly in a condition 


of having reſtored a worihy family to their former 


ace to their virtues. 
Preliminary 


prolperity, and of making himſelf happy by an alli. 


of retrieving his perplexed affairs. To conclude, he 
married Amanda, and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction 
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quite diſcouraged me. 
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Preliminary addreſs prefixed to the Penn 1ſylvania 
TE | Almanack for 1758. 

| On Economy and Frugality. 

Spare not, ner ſpend too much; be this thy care, 
, Spare but to ſpend, and only ſpend to ſpare. - Randolph, 


'  Courteous reader, gg | 
Have heard, that nothing gives an author ſo great 
pleaſure as to find his works reſpectfully quoted 


by ſo many learned authors. This pleaſure 1 have 


ſeldom enjoyed; for theugh I have been, if I may ſay 
it without vanity, an eminent author (of Almanacks) 
annually now a full quarter of a century, my broth. 
er authors in the ſame way, for what reaſon I know 


not, have ever been very ſparing in their applauſes, 
and no other author has taken the leaſt notice of me; 


ſo that did not my writings produce me ſome ſolid 
pudding, the great deficiency of praiſe would hare 
I concluded at length, that the people were the 
beſt judges of my merit, for they buy my works; and 


beſides, in my rambles, where I am not perſonally 
| known, I have frequently heard one or other of ny 


adages repeated, with, as peor Richard ſuys, at the 


end of it: This gave me ſome ſatisfaction, as it ſhew- 


ed not only that my inſtructions were regarded, but 
diſcovered likewiſe ſome reſpect for my authority; 
and I own, that to encourage the practice of remem- 


- bering and repeating thoſe wiſe ſentences, I have 


ſometimes quoted myſelf with great gravity... _ 
Judge then how much I mult have been gratified 
by an accident J am going to relate to you. I ſtopt 


Tay horſe lately, where a great number of. people 


were collected at a vendue of merchant goods. 
The hour of ſale not being come, they were conver- 
ſing on the badnels of the times, and one of che cem - 


pany called to a plain clean old man, with white locks, 
Pray, father Abraham, what think you of the times! 


Will. 
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Will not theſe heavy taxes quite ruin the country 3 


How ſhall we be ever able to pay them? What would 


ou adviſe us to?” Father Abraham ſtood up, and re- 


plied, © If you would have my advice, 1 will give it 


you in ſhort ; for a word to the wiſe is enough, and 


many words will not fill a buſhel, as poor Richard 


ſays.” They joined in, deſiring him to ſpeak his mind, 


and gathering round him, he proceeded as follows: 
« Friends, ſays he, and neighbours, the taxes 
areindeed very heavy, and if thoſe laid on by govern- 


nent were the only ones we had” to Say, we might 
more eaſily diſcharge them; but we have many others, 


and much more grievous to ſome of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleneſs, three times as much 


by our pride, and four times as much by our folly; 


and from theſe taxes the commiſſioners cannot eaſe or 
deliver us by allowing any abatement. However, let 
us hearken to good advice, and ſomething may be 
done far us. 8 

as poor Richard ſays, in his Almanack for 1733. 


« It would be thought a hard government that 


ſhou'd tax 1ts people one-tenth part of their time, to 
be employed in its ſervice: But idlenefs taxes many 
of us much more, if we reckon all that is ſpent in 
abſolute ſloth, or in doing of nothing, with that 
which is ſpent in idle employments or amuſements, 
thit amount to nothing. Sloth, by bringing on dif. 
eales, abſolutely ſhortens life. Sloth, like ruſt, con- 
ſumes faiter than labour wears, while the uſed key is 
always bright,” as poor Richard ſays. But doſt thou 


love life, then do not ſquander time, for this is the : 
ſtuff life is made of, @s poor Richard ſays. How much 


more than is nece ſſary do we ſpend in ſle ep! forget- 
ting that,“ the fleeping fox catches no poultry, and 


that there will be ſleeping enough in the grave,” as 
poor Richard Jays. If time be of all things the moſt 
precious, waſting time muſt be, as poor Richard ſays, 


the greateſt prodigalicy ; ſince, as he elſewhere tells 
us,“ Loft time is never found again; aud what we 


call 


od helps them that help themſelves,” 
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call time enough, always proves littleenough :” Let 
then up and be doing, and doing to the purpoſe. 6 
by diligence ſhall we do more with leſs perplexity 
Sloth makes all things difficult, but induſtry eaſy, 1, 
poor Richard ſays; and he that riſeth late. muſt irot 
all-day, and ſhall ſcarce overtake his buſineſs at night, 
While lazineſs travels fo ſlowly, that poverty ſoon o. 
vertakes him,” as we read in poor Richard, who adds, 
é drive thy buſineſs, let not that drive thee; and 
| Early to bed, and early to riſe, make a man healthy; 
wealthy, and wiſe. ? „„ 5 
So that what ſignifies wiſhing and hoping for bet. 
ter times? We may make theſe times better if we be. 
ſir ourſelves. © Induſtry needs not wiſh, as pour 
| Richard ſays; and he that lives upon hope, will die 
faſting. There are no gains without pains ; * then 
help hands, for I have no lands,“ or if I have, they 
are ſmartly taxed. And, as poor Richard likewiſe 
obſerves, ©** He that hath a tra le hath an eſtate ; and 
he that hath a calling hath an office of profit and 
honour ; but then the trade muſt be worked at, and 
the calling well followed, or neither the eſtate nor 
the office will enable us to pay our taxes, —lf we 
are induſtrious, we ſhall never ſtarve; for, as poor 
Richard ſays, ** At the working man's houſe hun. 
ger looks in, but dares not eater.” Nor will the 
bailiff or the cenſtable enter; for“ Induſtry pays 
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\ 


debts, while Deſpair increaſeth them,“ /ays poor 


| Richard. — What tho? you have found no treaſure, 
nor has any rich relation left you a legacy, Dili 
| gence is the mother of Good luck, as. poor Richard 
ſays, and God giveth all things to indultry. 4 Then 
r dec p while fluggards ſleep, and you ſhall 
| have corn to fell and to keep,“ /ays poor Dich, 
Work while it is called v0-day, for you know 
not how much you may be hindered. to morrow;“ 
which makes poor Richard ſay, One to-day 18 
worth two to- morrou s;“ — and farther, “ Have 
you ſome what to do to- nor row, do it to-day.” If 


you we 
good m: 
own m. 
idle?“ 
be don 
your gl 
not the 
lies.” | 
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zu were a ſervant, would you not be aſhamed a 


good maſter ſhould catch you idle? Are you then your 
wa maſter, *© and not aſhamed to catch yourſelf 


your gracious King, be up by peep of day: “ Let 


lies,” Handle your tools without mittens; remember 
« that the cat in gloves catches no mice, ?? as poor 
Dick ſays. ?Tis true, there is much to be done, and 
perhaps you are weak. handed, but ſtick to it ſteadily, 
and yon will fee great eik &s, for“ Conſtant drop. 


ence the mouſe eat into the cable; and little ſtrokes 

ſell great oaks,” as poor Richard fays in his Alma» 

nick, the year 1 cannot juſt now remember, 
Methinks I hear ſome of you fay, © Muſt a man 


what poor Richard ſays,” Employ thy time well, if 


gent man will obtain, but the lazy man never; ſo that 
as ph Richard ſays, ?? A life of leiſure and a life of 
lazineſs are two things.” Do you imagine that ſloth 
will afford you more comfort than labour ? No, for, 
as poor Richard ſays, © Trouble ſprings from idleneſs, 
and grievous toil from needleſs eaſe. Many, without 


for want of (tock.* W hereas induſtry gives comfort, 


vill follow you. The diligent ſpinner has a large 


ber Richard. 


ſettled, and careful, and overſee our own affairs with 


* poor Richard ſays, hs 
F 8 J never, 


idle? as poor Dick ſays. When there is fo much to 
be done for yourſelf, your family, your country, and 


not the ſun look dewn and ſay, Inglorious here he 


ping wears away ſtones, and by diligence and pati. 


afford himſelf no leiſure ? 1 will tell thee, my friend, 
thou meaneſt to gain letfure;z and ſince thou art not 


ſure of a minute, throw not away an hour.” Leiſure 
ü time doing ſomething uſeful ; this leiſure the dili- 


labour, would live by their wits only, but they break 
and plenty, and reſpe& : Fly pleaſures, and they 


ſhift; and now I have a ſheep and a cow, every bo- 
dy bids me good-morrow; all which is well ſaid by 


But with our induſtry, we muſt likewiſe be ſteady, 


our own eyes, and not truſt too much to others; for, 5 
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70 i never ſaw an oft removed tree, | 
Mor yet an oft removed family, 9 885 
7 bat throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be. 


And again, “three removes are as bad as a fired 
and again,“ keep thy ſhop, and thy ſhop will keep 
thee; and again, “ if you would have your buſi. 
_ nefs done, go; if not, ſend;“ and again, 


5 a He that by the plow would thrive, 
_ © Himſelf muſt either hold or drive. 


And again, © the eye of a maſter will Co more 
work than both his hands ;?? and again, “ want of 
care does us more damage than want of knowledge; 
and again, not to overſee workmen is to leave them 
your purſe open,” Truſting too much to others cars 
is the rein of many; for, as the Almanack ſays, “ In 
the affairs of this world, men are ſaved, not by faith, 
but by the want of it; but a man's own care is pro- 
fitable ; for ſaith poor Dick, Learning is to the ſtu- 


dious, and riches to the careful, as well as power to 
the bold, and heaven to the virtuous.” And further, 


*© If you would have a faithful {-rvant, and one that 
you like, ſerve yourſelf.?” And again, he adviſeth to 
circ umſpt ction and care, even in the ſmalleſt matters, 
becauſe ſometimes, © A little neglect may breed great 
miſchief; adding, for want of a nail the ſhoe was loſt; 
For want of a ſhoe the horſe was loſt ; and for want 
af a horſe the rider was loſt ; being overtaken and 
flain by the enemy; all for want of care about a 
Hhor ſe. ſhoe nail. Vf. 1 
S8o much for induſtry, my friends, and attention to 
one's own buſineſs; but to theſe we muſt add fruga- 
lity, if we would make our induſtry more certainly 
ſucceſsful. A man may, if he knows not how to ſave 
as he gets, keep his noſe all his life at the grindſſone, 
and die not worth a groat at the laſt. A fat kitchen 
makes a lean will,” as poor Richard ſays ; and, Many 
TY Ong 8 » 
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« Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting, 
« Since women for tea for ſ00k ſpinning and knitting, 
« And men for punch for ſook hewing and ſplitting.” | 


« If you would be wealthy, ſays he, in another 


Almanack, think of ſaving as well as getting: The 


Indies have not made Spain rich, becauſe her out- 
goes are greater than her incomes.” Away then 
with your expenſive follies, and you will not have 
ſo much cauſe to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, 
and chargeable families; for, as poor Dick ſays, 


© Women and wine, game and deceit, | 1 
« Make the wealth ſmall, and the wants great.” 


And farther, © What maintains one vice, would 


bring up two children.” You may think, perhaps, 
that a little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet 


a little more coſtly, cloathes a little finer, and a lit. 
tle entertainment now and then, can be no great 
matter ; bat remember what poor Richard ſays, 
« Many a little makes a miekle;“ and, - farther, 


« Beware of little expences ; a ſmall leak will fink 


a great ſhip ;” and again, © Who dainties love, ſhall 
beggars prove ;” and moreover, | „Fools make 
feaſts, and wiſe men eat them.“? : 

Here you are all got together, at this vendue of 
fineries and nicknacks. You call them gods, but if 
you do not take care, they will prove evils to ſome 


of you. You expect they will be fold cheap, and 


perhaps they may for leſs than they coſt; but if 
you have no occaſion for them, they muſt be dear to 
you. Remember what poor Richard ſuys, «Buy what 
thou haſt no need of, and 'ere long thou ſhalt fell 


thy neceſſaries,” And again, “At a great penny. 
worth pauſe a while :;?? He means, that perhaps the 
cheapnels is apparently only, and not real; or the 
bargain, by ſtraitning thee in thy buſineſs, may do 
thee more harm than gocd. For in another place 
he ſays, „many have been ruined by buying goog. 
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 Pennyworths.” Again, poor Richard ſays, & „ig 
foolith to lay out money in a purchaſe of repentance,” 
and yet this folly is practiſed every day at vendues 
for want of minding the Almanack. “ Wiſe men, 
as poor Dick ſays, learn by others harms, fools ſcarce. 
ly by their own : but felix guem faciunt aliena peri. 
cula cautum.” Many a one, for the ſake of finery 
on the back, have gone with a hungry belly, and 
half. ſtarved their families: “ Silks and ſattins, ſcarlets 
and 'velvets, as poor Richard ſays, „ put out the 
kitchen fire.” Theſe are the neceſſaries of life,” 
they can ſcarcely be called the conveniencies, and yet 
only becauſe they look pretty, how many want to 
| kave them? The artificial wants of mankind thus 
become more numerous than the natural; and, as 
Poor Dich Jays, © For one poor perſon, there are 
an hundred indigent.” By theſe, and other extra. 
vagancies, the genteel are reduced to poverty, and 
forced to borrow of thoſe whom they formerly de. 
ſpiſed, but who through induſtry and: frupality have 
maintained their ſtanding : in which caſe, it appears 
_ plainly, that A ploughman on his legs is higher than 
a' gentleman on his knees,” as poor Richard ſays. 
Perhaps they have had a ſmall eſtate left them, which 
they knew not the getting of; they think, “ it is day, 
and will never be night; that a little to be ſpent out 
Of fo much is not worth minding :? © A child and a 
fool, as poor Richard ſays, imagine twenty ſhillings 
and twenty years can never be ſpent; but, always 
taking out of the meal tub, and never putting in, 


ſoon comes to the bottom; then, as poor Dick ſays, 


« When the well is dry, they know the worth of 
water.“ But this they might have known before, 
if they had taken his advice: “ If you would know 
the value of money, go and try to borrow ſome ; for 
he that goes a-borrowing goes a. ſorrowing;“ and 
indeed ſo does he that lends to ſuch people, when he 
ny to get it again. Peer Dick farther adviſes, and 
8 4 | * | 
„ Fond 
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. Fond pride in areſs is ſure a very curſe 3 | 
« Per fancy you conſult, —conſuit your purſe. 
| And again, © Pride is as loud 2 beggar as W ant, 


and a great deal more ſaucy.“ When you have 
bought one fine thing, you muſt buy ten more, that 


our appearance may be all of a piece; but poor Dick 
5, © It is eaſier to ſuppreſs the firſt deſire, than to. 
fatisfy all that follow it. And that it is as truly folly 
for the poor to ape the rich, as the frog to ſwell, in 
order to equal to the ox; IO . 


6 Creat eſtates may venture more, 
« But little boats ſhould keep near ſhore.“ 


It is however a folly ſoon puniſhed ; for pride 
that dines on vanity, ſups on contempt, as ph Rich- 


ard ſays. And, in another place,“ Pride breakfalt- 


ed with plenty, and dined with poverty, and ſuppel 
with infamy.* And, after all, for what uſe is the 
pride of appearance, for which ſo much is riſked, fo 
much is ſuttered ? It cannot promote health, or eaſe 
pain; it makes no increaſe of merit in the perſon, it 
creates envy, it haſtens misfortune, | 


What is a butterfly * Mt beſt 
* He's but à caterpillar dreſt ; 
The gaudy fop*s his picture jut. 


But what madnefs muſt it be to run in debt for 


theſe ſuperfluities ! We are offered, by the terms of 
this vendue, {ix months credit ; and that perhaps has 
induced ſome of us to attend it, becauſe we cannot 
ſpare the ready money, and hepe now to be fine 


without it. Bat, ah! think what you do when you 


run in debt; you give to another power over your 
liberty, If you cannot pay at the time, you will be 
alhamed to lee your creditor ; you will be in fear 
when you ſpeak to him; you will make poor, piti- 
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_ 83 
ful,. ſneaking excuſes, and by degrees come to loſs 
your veracity, and fink into baſe downright lying; 
for, as paor Richard ſays, ** the ſecond vice is hing, 
the firſt is running into debt.” And again, to the 
fame purpoſe, lying rides upon debt's back,” 
Whereas a freeborn Englifhman ought not to be a. 
ſhamed or afraid to fee or ſpeak to any man living, 
But poverty often deprives a man of all ſpirit and vir. 
tue; It is hard for an empty bag to ſtand upright,” 
as poor Richard truly ſays. What would you think of 
that prince, or that government, who would iſſue 
an edict forbidding you to dreſs like a gentleman, or 
oentlewcman, on pain of impriſonment or ſervitude? 
Would you not lay, that you are free, have a right 
to dreſs as ycu pleaſe, and that ſuch an edict would 
be a breach of your privileges, and ſuch a government 
tyrannical? And yet you are about to put yourſelves 


under that tyranny, when you run in debt for ſuch 


dreſs! Your creditor has authority at his pleaſure to 
Eeprive you of your liberty, by confining you in a 
Jail for life, or by ſelling you for a ſervant, if you 
thould not be able to pay him. When you have got 
your bargain, you may, perhaps, think little ef pay · 
ment; but ** Creditors,” as poer Dick tells us, 


4“ have better memories than debtors ;” and, in ano- 


ther place, ſays, © Creditors are a ſuperſtitions ſed, 
great obſervers of ſet days and times.” The day 
comes round before you are aware, and the demand 
is made before you are prepared to fatisfy it. Or, 
if you bear your debt in mind, the term which at firſt 


ſee med ſo long, will, as it leſſens, appear extremely 


ſhort. Time will ſeem to have added wings to his 
| heels as well as his ſhou'ders. * Thoſe have a ſhort 
Lent, ſaith poor Richard, who owe money to be paid 
at Eaſter. Then ſince, as he ſays, The borrower 
is a ſlave to the lender, and the debtor to the credi- 
tor, diſdain the chain; preſerve your freedom, and 
maintain your ir.dependency : Be . and 
3 | free; 


lit 
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free; be frugal and free. At preſent, perhaps, you 
may. think yourſelf in thriving circumſtances, and 
that you can bear a little extravagance without in- 
jury 3 but, Re: of 

For age and want, ſave while you may; 

| c No morning ſun laſt's a whole day. 
4s poor Richard ſays==. Gain may be temporary and 
uncertain, but ever while you live, expence is cen- 
ſtent and certain; and, “tis eaſier to build two 
chimneys. than to keep one in fuel, as poor Richard 
ſays : So rather go to bed ſupperleſs than riſe in 
et what you can, and what's got fairly bold; 
is the ſtone that will turn all your lead into gold,“ 


As poor Richard ſays.—And when you have got tha | 


philoſopher”s ſtone, ſure you will no longer complain 

of bad times, or the difficulty of paying t-xee. 
This doctrine, my friends, is reaſon and wiſdom 5 
but, after all, do not depend too much upon your 


own indultry, and frugality, and prudence, though 


excellent things, for they may be all blaſted with- 
out the bleſſing of heaven; and therefore aſk that 
bleſſing humbly, and be not uncharitable to thoſe 


that at prefent ſeem to want it, but comfort and 


hep them, Remember Feb ſuffered, and was after - 
wards proſperous, 8 V 
And now to conclude, “ Experience keeps a dear 


ſchool, but fools will learn in no other, and ſ{cacce 


in that; for it is true, we may give advice, but we 
cannot give conduct,“ as pagr Richard ſæys: Haws- 
ever, remember this, They that will not be coun- 
klled, cannot be helped,” as poor Richard ſays : 


And farther, © That if ycu will not hear Reaſon, 


he will ſurcly rap your knuckles,” 5 
Tus the old gentleman ended his harrangue. The 


people heard it, and approved the doctrine; but im 


medlately practiſed the contrary, juſt as if it had been 
„ H 3 bf a com- 
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a common ſermon ; for the vendue opened, and they 
began to buy extravagantly, notwithſtanding all his 
.cautions, and their own fear of raxes.—1 found the 
good man had thoroughly ſtudied my Almanacks 
and digeſted all I had dropt on theſe topics during 
the courſe of five- and · twenty years. The frequers 
mention he made of me might have tired any one 
ele, but my vanity was wonderfully delighted with 
it, tho? I was conſcious that not a tenth part of the 
wiſdom was my own which he aſcribed to me, but 
rather the gleanings I had made of the ſenſe of all 


ages and nations. However, I reſolved to be the 


better for the echo of it ; and though 1 had at firſt 
determined to buy ſtuff for a new coat, I went a. 
way reſolving to wear my old one a little longer, 


Reader, if thou wilt do the ſame, thy profit will 


be as great as mine, 
| Jam, as ever, 
Thine to ſerve thee, 


et 


On CLEANLINESS. 
Tis beauty points, but neatneſs guides the dart. Pope. 
1 Had occaſion to go a few miles out of town, ſome 


days ſince, in a ſtage coach, where I had for my 
fellow-travellers, a dirty beau, and a pretty young 


Q:fak-r woman. Having no inclination to talk much 
at that time, 1 placed myſelf backward, with a de- 


 fign to ſurvey them, and to pick a ſpeculation out 


ef my two companions. Their different figures were 
ſufficient of themſelves to draw my attention. The 
1entleman was dreſſed in a ſuit, the ground where- 


of had been black, as I perceived from fome few 
Fpaces that had eſcaped the powder, which was in- 


corporated with the greateſt part of his coat : His 


perriwig, which colt nb ſnall fam, was after ſo flo. 


venly 


July 7. 1577. RIC Hö. SANDERS. 
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y WM yenly a manner caſt over his ſhoulders, that it ſeem- 
is ed not to have been combed ſince the year 1712; his 
e inen, which was not much concealed, was daubed 
„ Wl vith plain Spaniſh, from the chin to the loweſt but. 
g MW ton; and the diamond upon his finger (which naturally 
it Wl dreaded the water) put me in mind how it ſparkled 
je amidſt the rubbiſh of the mine, where it was firſt dif. 
h W:overed. On the other hand, the pretty Quaker ap- 
e pearedin all the elegance of cleanlineſs, Not a ſpeck 
i: Wl vas to be found upon her. A clear, clean, oval face, 
11 WM juſt edged about with little thin plaits of the pureſt 
e WM cambric, received great advantages from the ſhade 
it or her black hood; as did the whiteneſs of her arms 
1» WH from that ſober. coloured ſtuff, in which ſhe had 
£ cloathed herſelf. The plainneſs of her dreſs was 
ll WM yell ſuited to the ſimplicity of her phraſes; all 

which put together, though they could net give me 

a great opinion of her religion, they did of her in- 


ene. l Do 
This adventure occaſioned my throwing together 
p a few hints upon cleanlineſs, which I ſhall conſider as 
one of the half virtues, as Ariſtotle calls them, and 
ſhall recommend it under the three following heads: 
As it is a mark of. politeneſs ; as it produces love; 
and as it bears analogy to purity of mind. __— 
Firſt, It is a mark of politeneſs. It is univerſally 
agreed upon, that no one unadorned with this virtue 
an go into company without giving a manifeſt of- 
tence, The eaſier or higher any one's fortune is, 
this duty riſes proportionally, The different nations 
of the world are as much diſtinguiſhed by their 
cleanlineſs, as by their arts and ſciences. The more 
any country is civilized, the more they conſult this 
part of politeneſs, We need but compare our ideas 
of a female Hottentot and an Engliſh beauty, to be 
tified of the truth of what has been advanced. 
In the next place, cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be the 
lolter-mother of love. Beauty indeed moſt common- 


ly 
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ly produces that paſſion in the mind, but clearline 
. preſerves it. An indifferent face and perſon, kept in 

perpetual neatneſs, hath won many a heart from 2 
pretty flattern. Age itſelf is not unamiable, while 
it is preſerved clean and unſullied: like a piece of 
metal-conſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we lock 
on it with more pleaſure than on a new veſſel that 


is cankered with ruft, _ 


1 might obſerve farther, that as cleanlineſs ren. 


cers us agreeable to others; ſo it makes us ealy to 
_ ourſelves ; that it is an excellent preſervative of 
health; and that ſeveral vices deſtructive both to 
mind and body, are inconſiſtent; with the habit of 
it. But theſe reflections I ſhall leave to the lei. 
ſure of my readers, and ſhall obſerve in the third 
place, that it bears a great analopy to purity of 
mind, and naturally inſpires refined ſentiments and 
aſſions. FFF „ 
We find from experience, that thro? the preva- 
lence of cuitom, the moſt vicious actions loſe their 
horror, by being made familiar to us. On the con- 
trary, thoſe who live in the neighbourhood of good 
examples, fly from the firſt appearance of what is 
ſhocking. Ir fares with us much after the ſame man- 
ner, as to our ideas. Our ſenſes, which are the in- 
lets of all the images conveyed.to the mind, can on- 
ly tranſmit the impreſſions of ſuch things as uſuzlly 
ſurround them. So that pure and unſullicd thoughts 
are naturally fuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe objects 
that perpetually encompaſs us, when they are beau- 

tiful and elegant in their kind, | 
In the Eatt, where the warmth of the climate makes 
cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than in colder 
countries, it is made one part of their religion: I he 
Jewiſh law, (and the Mahometan, which in ſome 
things copies after it) is filled with bathings, puritica- 
tions, and other rites of the like nature. Tho? there 
is the above-named convenient reaſon to be aſſigned 
for their cerenwn'es, the chief intention undoubtedly 
3 e 8 i Was 
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was to typify inward purity and cleanlineſs of heart 
by thoſe outward waſhings. We read ſeveral] in- 
junctions of this kind in the book of Duteronomy, 
which confirm this truth; and which are but ill ac- 
counted for by ſaying, as ſome do, that they were 


ly inſtituted for convenience, in the deſart, which 


atherwiſe could not have been habitable for many 
ears. 


"i ſhall conclude this eſſay, with a ſtory which 1 
I have ſomewhere read in an account of Mahometan | 


ſuperſtitions. 


A Derviſe of great ſanity, one morning had the 
misfortunes as he took up a cryſtal cup, which was 
canſecrated to the prophet, to let it fall upon the 
ground, and daſh it to pieces. His fon coming in, 


ſome time after, he ſtretched out his hand to bleſs 


him, as his manner wasevery morning; but the yonth _ 


going out, ſtumbled over the threſhold, and broke his 
arm. As the old man wondered at theſe events, a ca. 


pvan paſſed by in its way from Mecca. The Derviſe 


zpproached it to beg a bleſſing ; but as he ſtroked 
one of the holy camels, he received a kick from the 
beaſt that ſorely bruiſed him. His ſorrow and a- 
mazement increaſed upon him, till he recollected, 
that through hurry and inadvertency he had that 
morning came abroad without waſhing his hands. 


pO 


— . — 
. — * — * —_— 


On CHUsING COMPANY, 


If, with a fool or knave, I Carus fee, | 
A knave or fool, Carus, I'll ſentence thee, Sandys, 


O be courteous to all, but familiar to few, is a 


maxim which once deſpiſed, as originally pro- 


teeding from a mean and contracted mind, the frigid 
dution of weakneſs and timidity. A tame and indiſ. 
TImina:e civility I imputed to a dread of the con- 

pt or the petulancy of others, to fears from which 


dhe 


te 
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the wit and the gentleman are exempted by a con. 
ſciouſneſs of their own dignity, by their power to de: 
preſs infolence, and ſilence ridicule; and a general 021 

ſhyneſs and reierve, I conſidered as the reproach of 
our country, as the effect of an illiberal education, by 
which neither a polite addreſs, an eaſy confidence, 
nor a general acquaintance with public life are to be 
acquired, This opinion, which continued to flatter 
the levity and pride that produced ir, was ſtrengths 
ened by the example of thoſe whoſe manner in the 
_ ditkdence of youth 1 wiſhed to imitate, who entered 
a mixed company with an air of ſerene familiarity, 
aceoſted every man like an old acquaintance, and 
thought only of making ſport of the reſt of any with 
whom their caprice ſhould happen to be offended, 
without regard to their age, character, or condition. 
But now I wiſh that I had regulated my conduct 
by the maxims which I deſpiſed, for I ſhould then 
haveeſcaped a misfortune which 1 ſhall ne ver retrieve; 
and tbe ſente of which IJ am now endeavouring 
to ſuſpend, by relating it to you as a leſſon to others, 
and conſide ring my loſs of happineſs as an acquiſition W" 
of wine 8 


While I was in France with a travelling tutor, I 0 
received a letter which acquainted me that my father, , 
w ho had been long declining, was dead; and that it 1 
Vas neceſſary I ſhould immediately return to Ep. | ' 
land, to take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, which was not WF. 
inconſiderable, though there were mortgages upon it , 
to ner half vals Hoo EET; . 
When I arrived, I found a letter which the old ( 
gentleman had written and directed to me with his ; 
own hand. It contained ſome general rules for my 
conduct, and ſome animadverfions upon his own: He WW 


took notice of the incumbrance under which he 
left me the paternal inkeritance, which had deſcend- | 
ed through many generations; and expreſſed the WW. 
moſt earneſt deſire that it might yet be tranſmitted 
entire to poſterity, With this view, he laid, he had WI, 
33 | negociate 


ved 
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n-YI...ociated a marriage between me and the only 
daughter of his old friend, Sir George Homeſtead, of 
the North; an amiable young lady, whoſe alliance 
would be an honour to my family, and whoſe for- 
vy une would much more than redeem my eſtate. 
de! He had given the Knight a faithful account of his 
? fairs, who, after having taken ſome time to conſi- 
th. Wer the propoſals, and conſult his friends, had conſented 
o the match, upon condition that his daughter and 
d hovld be agreeable to each other, and that my be- 
© Whaviour ſhould confirm the character that had been 
d een of me. My father added, that he hoped to 
ith have lived till this alliance had taken place; but as 
Providence had otherwiſe determined, he intreated, 
25 his laſt requeſt, that as ſoon as my affairs ſhould 
wy be ſettled, and decency would permit, I Would make 


er 
pee. l e l 
ing I was touched with the zeal and tenderneſs of pa- 


rs eernal affection, which was then directing me to ha- 
4 piaeſs, after the heart that felt it had ceaſed te beat, 
and the hand that expreſſed it was mouldering in the 
bat. I had alſo ſeen the lady, not indeed ſince we 
er, Mere children; but I remembered that her perſon 
tit MW agreeable, and her temper ſweet : I did not, 
1g. therefore, heſitate a moment, whether my father's 
not W'njuoctions ſhould be obeyed. I proceeded to ſettle 
1 it lis affairs; I took an account of debts and credits, 
viitzd the tenants, recovered my uſual gaiety, and 
at the end of about nine months ſet out for Sir 
beirge's ſeat in the North; having before opened 
a epiſtolary correſpondence, and expreſſed my im- 
jatience to poſſeſs the happineſs which my father had 
b kindly ſecured; « 5 1 
was better pleaſed to be well mounted, than to 
lollin a chariot, or be jumbled in a poft-chaile ; and 
kne y that Sir George was an old ſportſman, a plain 
earty blade, who would like me better in a pair of 
bukin breeches on the back of a good hunter, than 
| | In 
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in a trimmed ſuit, and gaudy equipage; I there 
F 
reached Stilton the firſt nickt. 
In the morning, as I was mounting, a gentleman 
who had juſt got on horſeback before me, ordered 
his ſervant to make ſome inquiry about the road 
which 1 happened to overhear, and teld him with 
great familiarity, that I was going the ſame way, 
and if he pleaſed we would travel together: To this 
he conſented, with as much frankneſs, and as little 
ceremony and; I ſet forward, greatly delighted 
that chance had afforded me a companion. Y 
We immediately entered into converſation, and 1 
foon found that he had been abroad : We extolled 
the roads and the polity ef France, the cities, the 
palaces, and the villas; entered into a critical exami. 
nation of the moſt celebrated ſeats in England, the 
peculiarity of the buildings and ſituation, croſs. ways, 
market-towns, the impoſition of innkeepers, and the 
ſports of the field: Topics by which we mutually 
recommended ourſelves to each ether, as we had both 
| rtunities to diſcover equal knowledge, and to dif. 
play truth with ſuch evidence as prevented diverſity 
of opinion. ew goa s „„ 
After we had rode about two hours, we overtook 
another gentleman, who-we accoſted with the ſame 
familiarity that we had uſed to each other; we aſk- 
ed him how far he was going, and which way, at 
what rate he travelled, where he put up, and many 
other queſtions of the ſame kind, The gentleman, 
who appeared to be near fifty, received our addrels 
with great coldneſs, returned ſhort and indirect an- 
| ſwers to our inquiries, and often looking with great 
attention on us both, ſometimes put forward that he 
might get before us, and ſometimes checked his horſe 
that he might remain behind. But we were reſolvedto 
diſappoint him; and finding that his reſerve increa- 
ſed, and he was vilibly diſpleaſed, we winked at each 


other, and determined the old Put thould ard u 
- "> | ON) 
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"oP 
ſome ſport. After we had rode together upon ve- 


ry ill terms more than half an hour, my companion, 
with an air of ceremonious gravity, aſked him if he 


knew of any houſe upon the road where he might 
The gentleman, 


be accommodated with a wench. 


who was J believe afraid of giving us a ptetence to 
quarrel, did not reſent this inſult any otherwiſe than 


by making no reply. I then began co talk to my con- 
anion as if we had been old acquaintances, remind. 


ing him, that the gentleman extremely reſembled a 
perſon from vw hom we had taken a girl that he was 
carrying to the bagnio, and indeed, that his preſent 
reſerve made me ſuſpect him to be the ſame; but that 


as we were willing to afk his pardon, we hoped it 
would be forgotten, and that we ſliould ſtill have the 
pleaſure of dining together at the next inn. The 
gentleman was ſtill ſilent; but as his perplexity and 


reſentinent viſibly increaſed, he proportionably in- 


creaſed our entertainment, which did not, however, 


lat long, for he ſuddenly turned down a lane; upon 
which we ſet up a horſe- laugh, that continued till he 
was out of hearing, and then purſuing our j:urney, 
we talked of the adventure, which afforded us con- 


verfation and merriment for the reſt of the day. 


The next morning we parted, and in th? evening 


arrived at Homeſtead Hall. The old Knight receiv. 
ed me with great aff: ction, and immediately introdu- 
ced me to his daughter, whom 1 now thought the 
fmeſt woman J had ever ſeen. I could eaſily diſco. 
ver that I was not unwelcome to her, merely upon her 


father's recommendation, and I eryoyed by anticipa- 


tion the felicity. which J conſidered as within my 
graſp, Bur the pleaſing ſcene, in which J had ſaffer- 
ed my imagination to wander, ſuddenly diſappeared 
as by the power of inchantment : Withoat any viſt- 
ble motive, the behaviour of the whole fami'y was 


me WIth a cold civility : 


1 


changed; my eſſiduities to the lady were repreſſed; 
ine was never to be found alone; the Knight treated 
I was no longer a party in 
5 their 
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their viſits, nor was willingly attended even by the 
ſervants. I made many attempts to diſcover the cauſe 
of this mi-fortune, but without ſucceſs; and one 
morning, when I had drawn Sir George into the gar. 
den by himſelf, and was about to urge him upon the 
ſubject, he prevented me, by ſaying, that hie promiſe 
to my father, for whom he had the higheſt regard, 
as I well knew, was conditional; that he had always 
reſolved to leave his daughter a free choice; and that 
ſhe had requeſted him to acquaint me, that her affec. 
tions were otherwiſe engaged, and to intreat that! 
would therefore diſcontinue my addreſſes. My ſur. 
prile and concern at this decliration were ſuch as 
left me no power to reply; and I ſaw Sir George 
turn from me, and go into the houſe, without mak. 


ing any attempt to ſtop him, or to obtain a further 


explanation. Afterwards, indeed, 1 frequently ex- 


poſtulated, intreated, and complained ; but, perceiv. 
ing that all was ineffectual, I took my leave, and de. 


© termined that I would {till ſolicit by letter; for the 


lady had taken ſuch poſſeſſion of my heart, hat I 


would joyfully have married her, though I had been 


ſure that her father would immediately have left all 


his fortune to a ſtranger. rac 


Tendon; ard before 1 had been three days in town, 
] wrote a long letter to Sir George, in which I con- 


jured him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to account for the 


change in his h haviour ; and inſiſted, that on this oc- 
caſion, to conceal the truth, was in the higheſt de- 
ree diſhoncurable to himſe!f, and injurieus to me. 


To this letter, after: about ten days, I received the 


following anſwer : ; 


« Tt is with great reluctance that I reveal the mo- 


tives of my conduct, becauſe they are much to your 


_ diſadvantage. The incloſed is a letter which I rece1v- 
ed from a worthy gentleman in the country, and con- 
55 „ 55 Tallis 


- 4 meditated on my epiſtolary project all the way to 


3 


lam, 


I immediately opened the paper incloſed, in which, 


{ 


mins a full anſwer to your inquiries, which I had 
rather you ſhould receive. in any hand than in mine. 


Tour humble ſervant, 


SEO. HoMESTFAD. 


with the utmoſt impatience, 1 read as follows: 


« | ſaw a perſon with your family yeſterday at 
the races, to whom! was ſoon after intormed you 11) » 


tended to give your daughter. Upon this occaition, 
|: is my indiſpenſible duty to acquaint you, that if his 
character is to be determined by his company, he will 


mevitably entail diſeaſes. and beg pary upon his poſte- 


rity, whatever be the merit of his wife, or the af- 


furnce of his fortune. He overtook me on the ro<d 


from London, a few weeks ago, in company with a 


wretch, who by their diſcourſe appeared to be his 
ald and familiar acquaintance, and whom I well re- 


member io have feen brought before my friend Juſ- 
ice Morthy, when I was accidentally at his houſe, as 


the keeper of a brothel in Covent garden. He has 


ſince von a conſiderable ſum with a falſe dice at the 
maſquerade, fur which he was obliged to leave the 


kinpdom, and is ſti] liable to a profecution. Be al- 


ſured that 1 have a perfect knowledge of both; ſor. 
ſome incidents, not n-ceſlary to mention, kept me 


near them ſo long on the road, that it is impoſſible 
| ſhould be miſtaken, 1 am, Sir, 2 
| Tours, &e. | 8 


The moment I had read this letter, the riddle was 


dved, I knew Mr Trueman to be the gentleman 
Win I had concurred with a ſtranger, picked up by 
accident, to inſult without provocation on the road, I 
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was in a moment covered with confuſion ; and thong} 
I was alone, could not help covering my face with my 
hands. I abhorred my folly, which appeared yet 
more enormous every time it was reviewed, _ 
I courted the ſociety of a ſtranger, and a ſtranger 
I perſecuted with inſult: Thus 1 aſſociated with in. 
fainy, and thus my aſſociate became known, I hop. 
ed, however, to convince Sir George, that I had no 
knowledge of the wretch whoſe infamy I had ſhared, 
except that which I had acquired from the letter of 
bis friend, But before F had taken proper meaſures 
for my juſtification I had the mortification to hear 
that the lady was married to a neighbouring gentle. 
man, who had long made his addrefs, and whom 
Sir George had before rejected in the ardour of his 
friendthip for my father. 5 
How narrow, Sir, is the path of recti ude, and 
how much may be loſt by the ſlighteſt deviation! 
am, your humble ſervant, 
heh,  ABULUVS. 


K 


On the juſtice of PROVIDENCE in the diſtribulion 
| 8 | of Ricuss. NR - 


To whom can riches give repute or truft, 
Content or pleuſure, but the good and juft? Pope. 


CY HREMYLUS, who was an eld arda gee d man, 
4 and withal exceeding poor, being deſirous to 

leave ſome riches to his ſon, conſu'ts the oracle of 
Apollo upon the ſubject. The oracle bid hm follow 
the firſt man he ſhould fee upon his going out of the 
temple. The perſon he chanced to ſee was to ap- 
pearance an old, ſordid, blind man; but upon his 
following him from place to place, he at laſt found, 
by his own confeſſion, that he was Plutus, the god 
of riches, and that he was juſt come cut of the ny 


8. 


It 
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of a miſer. Plutus further told him, that when he 
vas à boy he uſed to declare, that as ſoon as he came 
to age, he would diſtribute wealth to none but vir- 
ons and juſt men; upon which Jupiter, confider- 
ing the pernicious conſequences of ſuch a refolution, 
took his light away from him, and left him to ſtroll 
about the world in the blind condition wherein Chre- 
mylus beheld him. With much ado Chremylus pre- 
vailed upon him to go to his houſe, where he met 
an old woman in a tatter'd raiment, who had been 
his gueſt for many years, whoſe name was Poverty, 
The old woman re ſuſing to turn out ſo readily as he 


would have her, he threatened to baniſh her, not on- 


y from his own houſe, but out of Greece, if the made 
any more; words upon the matter. Poveriy on this 
occaſion pleads her cauſe very notably, and repreſents 
to her old landlord, that ſhould ſhe be driven out of 
the country, all their trades, arts, end ſciences, would 
be driven out with her; and that if everyone was rich, 
they would never be ſupplied with thoſe pomps, or- 
naments, and conveniences of life, which made riches 


deſirable. She likewiſe repreſented the ſeveral ad- 


vantages which the beſtowed upon her votaries, in 
regard to their ſhape, their health, and their acti- 
vity, by preſerving them from gouts, dropties, un- 
wieldineſs, and intemperance. But whatever ſhe. had 
to ſay for herſelf, the was at laſt forced to move off. 
Chremylus immediately coulidered how he might re- 
ſtore Plutus to his fight ; and in order to do it, con- 
veyed him to the temple of Eſculapius, who was fa. 
mous for cures and miracles of this nature. By this 
means the deity - recovered his eyes, and began to: 
wake a right uſe of them, by enriching every one 
that was diſtinguiſhed; by piety towards the pods, 
and juſtice towards men; and at the fame time 
by t:king away his gitts from the impious and u de- 
krving. This produced ſeveral 1n-rry incidents, till 


in the laſt act Mercury deſcends with great com. 


Plants from the pods, that ſince the good men were 


13 grown 
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grown rich they had received no ſacrifices, which is 


confirmed by a prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a 


remonſtrance, that ſince theſe late innovations he 
was reduced to a ſtarving condition, and could not 
Ive upon his office. Chremylus, who in the begin. 
ning of the play was religious in his poverty, con. 
clud-s with a propoſal which was relithed- by all the 
good men, who were now grown: rich as well as him. 


felf, (i. e.) that they ſhould carry Plutus in ſolemn. 


proce ſſion to the temple, and inſtalt him in the place 
of Jupiter. This allegory inſlructed the Athenians in 
two points; firſt, as it vindicated the conduct of pro. 
y.dence in its ordinary diftribution of wealth; and, 
in the next place, as it ſhewed the great tendency 


of riches to corrupt the morals of thoſe who poſleſs. 


ed them. 


8 y — 
— — 


On the FORCE of AFFECTION, 


Tears of compaſſion are nature's marks to know an honeſt 


heart by. _ PFoltairk, 


A Young gentleman and lady of ancient and ho- 
nourable houſes in Cornwall, had from their 
childhood entertained for each other a generous and 
noble paſſion, which had long been oppoſed by their 
friends, by reaſon of the inequality of their fortunes ; 
but their conſtancy to each other, and obedience to 


... thoſe on whom they depended, wrought ſo much u- 


pon their relations, that thoſe celebrated lovers were 
at length joined in marriage. Soon after the nuptials, 
the bridegroom was obliged to go into a foreign 
country to tzke care of a conliderable fortune which 


was left him by a relation, and came very opportune- 


ly to improve their moderate circumſtances. They re- 


| ceived the congratulations of all the country upon 


this occaſion ; and I remember it was a common fen- 
tence in, every one's mouth, Tow ſee how faithful 


love is rewarded. 


He 
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Te took-his agreeable VOyage, and ſent home 2e. 
« - poſt freſh accounts of his ſucceſs in his affairs a- 
+ broad; but at laſt (though he defigned to return 


t oich the next ſhip) he lamented in his letters, that 
. boſineſs ſhould detain him ſome time longer from 
i Whome, becauſe he would give himſelf the pleafure of 
e a unexpected arrival. N I ES 
A The young lady, after the heat of the day,.walk- 
n Wed every evening on the ſca-ſnore, near which ſhe. 
e bed, with a familiar friend, her huſband's kinſwo. 
+ dan, and diverted herfef with what objects they 
. net with there, or upon dilcqurie of the future me. 
thods of life in the happy change of their circumſtan. 
es. They ftood one evening om the ſhore together 
6: in a perfect tranquility, obſerving the ictting of the 
ſur, the calm face of the deep, and the ſilent heav- 
ing of the waves, which gent'y rolled towards them, 
and broke at their feet; when, at a diſtance, her kinſ- 
woman ſaw ſomething floating on the water, which 
he fancied was a cheſt; and, with a ſmile, told her, 


8 ſhe ſaw it firſt, and if it came aſhore full of je wels, 
| ie had a right to it. They both fixed their eyes ap- 
. We it, and entertained themſelves with the ſubject ot 
re wreck, the coulin ſtill aſſerting her right; but 
WM promiſing, if it was a prize, to give her a very rich 
r MW coral for her child, of which the was then big, pro- 


; MW ied the might be godmother. Their mirth ſoon a- 
5 bated, when they obſerved, upon the nearer approach, 
h that it was a human body, The young lady, who 
e Wd a heart naturally filled with pity and compaſſion, 
; MW mile many melancholy reflections on the occaſion. 
1 Who knows (ſaid ſhe) but this man may be the only 
3 W hope and heir of a wealthy houſe, the darling of in- 


. dulgent parents, who are now in impertinent mirth, 
F and pleaſing themſelves with the thoughts of offering 
1 WO in a bride they have got ready for him? Or, ma 


. he not be the maſter of a family that wholly depen- 

| led on his life? There may, for ought we know, be 

af a dozen father leſs children, and a tender wife, 
| I : now 
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now exp»ſed to poverty by his death. What plea 

ſure might he have promiſed himſelf in the different 
welcomes he was to have from her and chem? But 
let us go away, it is a dreadful ſight! The beſt office 
we can do is to take care that the poor man, whoe. 
ver he is, may be decently buried. She turned away 

when a wave.threw the carcaſe on ſhore. The kinf. 
woman immediately ſhrieked out, Oh, my couſin! 
and fell upon the ground. The unhappy wife went 


tohelpher friend, when the ſaw her own huſband at her 


feet, and dropt in a ſwoon upon the body. An old 
woman, who had been the genileman's nur, came 
ont about this time to call the Jadies in to ſupper, 


and found her child (as ſhe always called him) dead 


on the ſhore, her miſtreſs and kinſwoman' both lyin 
dead by him. Her loud Jamentations, and calling 


her young maſter to life, foon awaked the friend from 


her trance; bat the wife was gone for ever. 
When the family and neighbourhood got topether 


— 


round the bodies, no one aſked any queſtions, but the 


objects beſore them told the ſtory. 


Incidents of this nature are the more moving, when 


cept we gat 


they are drawn by perſons concerned in the cataſtro- 

e, notwithſtanding they are often oppreſſed be. 
yond the power of giving them in a diſtinct light, ex- 
her their forrow frem their inabiliy to 


I hive two original letters, written both on the 


ſame day, which ſeem to be exquiſite in their kinds. 


The occaſion was this: A gentieman who had court- 
ed a moſt agreeable ycung woman, and won her 
heart, obtained alſo the conſent of her father, to whom 
ſhe was an only child. The old man had a fancy 


that they ſhould be married in the tame church where 


he himſelf was, ia a village in Veſtmorland, and made 
them ſet out, while he was laid up with the gout at 
London. The bridegroom took only his man, and 


the bride her maid: They had the moſt 3greeable 
journey 1maginabie to the place of marriage 


; from 


hence 
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whence the bridegroom writ the following letter to 
his wife's father : | 


„ Ta. March 18. 1672, 

« After a very pleaſant journey hither, we are pre- 
ring for the happy hour in which F am to be your 
Mn, I affure you the bride carries it in the eye of 

the vicar, who married you much beyond her mo. 

ther ; though he ſays, your open ſſee ves, pataloons, 
and ſhonJder-knots, made a much better thew than 
the finical drefs' I am in. However, I am content. 
ed to be the ſecond fine man this village ever ſaw, 

and ſhall mike it very merry before night, becauſe 

[ hall write myſelf from thence, Eng: | 


Tour moſt dutiful fin, T. D. 
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The bride gives her duty, and is as hand- 
home as an angel. I am the happieſt man breathing.“ 


„ 


The viFagers were aſſembled about the church, 
and the happy couple took a walk in a private gar- 
en Wh dn. The bridegroom's man knew his maſter would 
0- WW leave the place on a ſudden after the wedding, and 
e. Wl {cing him draw his p'ftols the night before, took this 
X. opportunity to go into the chamber and charge 
to chem. Upon their return from the garden, they 
went into the room; and after a little fond railery 
de on the ſubject of their courtſhip, the lover took up a. 
S, piſtol, which he knew he had unloaded the night be- 
Le fore, and preſenting it to her, ſaid with the moſt 
: graceſul] air, while ſhe looked pleaſ d with his agreea- 
ble flattery, Now, Madam, repent of all thoſe cruelties 
don have been guilty of to me; conſider, before you. 
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. lie, how often you have made a poor wretch freeze 
l under your caſement; you ſhall die, you tyrant l you 
1 mall die, with all thoſe inſtruments of death and de- 
ſtruction about you, with that enchanting ſmile, thoſe 
F killing ringlets of your hair !—Give fre, ſaid the, 
j laughing. He did fo, and ſhot her dead, Who can 
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ſpeak his condition ! but he bore it ſo patiently as to 


. 


* _ 3 
4 , r 


through a miſtake of my man's charging my piltals 


— 
—— — 
2 


on my ſword, I command my diſtraction ſo far as © 


keep together till I have ſtabbed it. Poor, good 
man !- Remember, he that killed your daughter died 
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call up his man. The poor wretch entered, and hi, 
maſter locked the door upon him. Will, ſaid he, Did 
you charge thele piſtols? He anſwered, Yes. Upon 
which he ſhot him dead with that remaining,—Afer 
this, amidſt a thouſand broken ſobs, piercing groans 
and diſtracted motions, he writ the following letter 
to the father of his dead miſtreſs : 
V G 1 

%, who two hours ago told you truly I was the 
happieſt man alive, am now the moſt miſersble, Your 
daughter lies dead at my feet, killed by my own hands, 


unknown to me, Him I have murdered for it. Such 
is my wedding-day ! I will immeciately follow ny 
wife to her grave. But before 1 throw myſelf up. 


explain my ſtory to you. 1 fear my heart will not 


for it: In the article af ſeath, I give you my thanks, Wh 


and pray for you; thou th I do not for myſelf, Ifit Wh 


be pollible, do not curſe me. f 
JJVVͤf%F́f“F%VVTVVVTTTVTTT Pa ESTI Ea oi - = 
_ OnCRUVELTY 10 ANIMALS R 
Take not away the life you cannot give, 1 
For all things have an equal right to live. Dryden. n 
CANNOT think it extravagant to imagine, that W' 
mankind are no leſs, in proportion, accountable 
for the ill uie of their dominion over creatures of the 
lower rank of beings, than for the exerciſe of tyran- 
ny over their own tpecies. The more entirely the in- | 
ferior creation is ſubmitted to our power, the more 
anſwerable we ſhould ſeem for our miſmanagement 
of it; and the rather, as the very condition of na- 
ture renders theſe incapable of receiving any recom- | 


pence in another life for their ill treatment in this. 
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It is obſervable of thoſe noxious animals which 
wave qualities more powerful to injure us, that they 
naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us, unleſs 
provoked or neceſſitated by hunger. Man, on the 0+ 


7 ther hand, ſeeks out and purſues even the molt in- 
= olfenſive animals, on purpoſe to perſecute and de- 


hem 3 begs 

Mhntaigne thinks it ſome reflection upon human 
nx ure itſelf, that few people take delight in ſeeing 
heaſts careſs or play together, but almoſt every on- 


the Wi; pleaſed to fee them Jacerate and worry one an— 
"ur Notber. 1 am ſorry this temper has become almoſt a 
ds, ltinguiſhed character of cur own nation, from the 


obſervation which is made by war f of our be. 
loved paſtimes, bear beating, cock fizhting, and the 
my ie. We ſhou'd find it hard to vindicate the de. 


DP Witroying any thing that has life, merely out of wan— 
'0 Witneſs; yet in this principle our children are bred up, 
dot end one of the firſt pleaſures we allow them is the 
od rere of infl. ting pain upon poor animals: alinoſt as 
ed don as we are ſenſible what life is ourſelves, we 
fi make it our ſport to take it from other creatures. I can 


ot but believe a very good uſe might be made of the 
fancy which children have for birds and inſects. 
- lr Locke takes notice of a mother who permitted 
them to her children, but rewarded or puniſhed them 
as they treated them well or ill. This was no other 
than entering them betimes into a daily exerciſe of 
humanity, and improving their very diverſion to a 
at Virtue, | BSE: | 3 . 
le fancy too, ſome advantage might be taken of 
ne the common notion, that it is ominous or unlucky to 
n- Neetroy ſome ſorts of birds, as ſwallows or martins ; 
n. ii opinion might poſſibly ariſe from the confidence 
re une birds ſeem to put in us by building under our 
at Ire f., fo that it is a kind of violation of the laws of 
4s hoſpitality to murder them. As for robin red- breaſts 
n- MW pirticular, it is not improbable they owe their ſe- 
[iy to the old ballad of the children in the wood, 
It 2 | - -.- However 
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However it be, I do not know, I ſay, why this pre. 
judice, well improved and carried as far as it would 
go, might not be made to conduce to the preſeryz. 
tion of many innocent creatures, which are now ex. 
poſed to all the wantonneſs of an ignorant barbariiy 
There are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as common e- 
nemies, wherever found. The conceit that a cx 
has nine lives has coft at leaſt nine lives in ten of Ml 
the whole race of them: Scarce a boy in the ſireet Ml 
but has in this point outdone Hercules himſelf, who Ml 
was famous for killing a monſter that had but three 
kves. Whether the unaccountable animoſity againſt 
this uſeful domeſtic may be any cauſe of the general 
perſecution of owls, (who are a fort of feathered 
cats) or whether it be only an unreaſonable pique 
the moderns have taken to a ſerious countenance, 1 
ſhall not determine ; though I am inclined to believe 
the former; {ince I obſerve the whole reaſon alled. 
ged for the deſtruction of frogs is becauſe they are 
Hke toads, Yet amidſt all the misfertunes of theſe 
unfriendly creatures, it is ſome happineſs that we 
have not yet taken a fancy to eat them; for ſhould 
our countrymen refine upon the French never ſo lit. 
tle, it is not to be conceived to what unheard. of tor- 
ments, owls, cats, and frogs may yet be reſerved. 
When we grow up to man, we have another ſuc. 
ceſſion of ſanguinary ſports ; in particular hunting. 
_ ] dare not attack a diverfion, which has ſuch authe- 
rity and cuſtom to ſupport it, but muſt have leave to 
be of opinion, that the apitations. cf that exerciſe, 
with the example and number of the chaſers, not a 
little contribute to reſiſt thoſe checks, which compaſ. 
con weuld naturally ſuggeſt in behalf of the animal 
purſucd. Nor ſhall I fay with Monſieur Fleury, that 
this ſport is a remain of the Gothic barbarity ; but 1 
| muft animadvert upon a certain cuſtom yer in ule 
with us, and barbarons enough to be derived from 
che Goths, or even the Scythians ; I mean the ſavage 
: LS compliment 
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compliment our huntſmen paſs upon the ladies of 
quality, who are preſent at the death of a ſtag, when 
they put the knife into their hand to cut the throat 
of a helpleſs, trembling, and weeping creature, 


hat lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life. 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our glut{ony 1s 
more ſo, and in a more inhuman manner. ers 
roaſted alive, pigs whipt to death, fowls ſewed u 
are teſtimonies of our outrageous luxury, Thoſ 
who (as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their lives be- 


twixt an anxious conſcience, and a nauſeated ſto- 
mach, have a juſt reward of their gluttony in the 


diſeaſes it brings with it: for human ſavages, like 
other wild beaſts, find ſnares and poiſons in the . 
viliens of life, and are allured by their 1 to 
their deſtruction. I know nothing more ſhocking or 
horrid than the proſpect of one of their den es 
vered with blood, and filled with the cries of = 
omg expiring in tortures. It gives one an image of 
the Ciant's den in a romance, beſtrewed with the 


ſcattered heads and mangled Ii 
| | angled limbs of th 7 PRIN 
Hain by his cruelty. 1 5 py ole who were 


| The excellent Plutarch, (who has more arckes of 
gocd-nature in his writings than I remember in any 


zuthor) cites a ſaying of to thi 
| a laying of Cato to this effect, That it 
no eaſy tak to preach to the belly, which 3 


ears. Let 1 l 
Yet if (ſays he) we are aſhamcd to be fo out 


ef faſh s Nut+»to © : 
non, as nut»to offend, let us at leaſt offend 


wit E” : : | 
wh ga gate and meaſure. If we kill an ani- 
ue proviſion, let us do it with the meltings 


of compaſſion, a 5 | 
paſſion, and without tormenting it. Let us 


conſider 3 

a ron A ava + q 1 e eee 

1 ute E - eath; we at leaſt dellroy a ſoul 

the wafer” þ i perception.” In the life „f Cato 
„he takes occaſion, from the ſevere diſpo- 


tion in „to diſcourſe 1 | 
_ > WA, 1 1 in' this manner: It oupht 
10 emed a happineſs to mat 3 Is 

| happ dels to mankind, that our. 


F humanit 
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Humanity has a wider ſphere to exert itſelf in, than 
bare juſtice. It is no more than the obligation of 
eur very birth to practiſe equity to our kind; but 
humanity may be extended through the whole or. 
der of creatures, even to the meaneſt : ſuch actions 
of charity are the overflowings of a mild good-na. 
iure on all below us, Ir is certainly the part of 2 
well-natured man to take care of his horſes and dogs 
not only in expectation of their labour, while they 
are foals and whelps, but even when their old age 
has made them incapable of ſer vice. 
Hiſtory tells of a wiſe and polite nation that re. 
jected a perſon of the firſt quality, who ſtood for à 
zuſticiary office, only becauſe he had been obſerved 
an his youth to take pleaſure in tearing and murder. 
ing birds. And of another, that expelled a man out 
of the ſenate, for daſhing a bird againſt the ground 
which had taken Walder his boſom. 
Every one knows how remarkable the Turks are 
for their humanity of this kind: 1 remember an | 
Arabian author, who had written a treatiſe, to ſhew 
how far a man, ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a de. 
| fart iſland, without any inſtruction, or ſo much as 
the ſight of any other man, may, by the pure light of 
nature, attain the knowledge of philoſophy and vir- 
tue. One of the firſt things he makes him obſerve 
is, that univerſal benevolence of nature in the pro- 
tection and preſervation of its creatures, In imita- 
tion of which, the firſt a& of virtue he thinks this 
_ ſelf-raught philoſopher would of courſe fall into, 1 
to relieve and aſſiſt all the animals about him in 
their wants and diſtreſſes. Ee | 
In Dryden's Ovid are ſome very tender and pa- 
thetic lires applicable to this occaſion. _ 


The ſheep was ſacrific'd on no pretence, 
But meek and unreſiſting innocence : 
A patent, uſeful creature, born ro bear 
Ihe warn and wooly fleece that cloath?d her mur- 
Axer a | And | 


(0 
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And daily to give down the milk ſhe bred, 


A tribute for the graſs on which ſhe fed. 


Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies, 


And is of leaſt advantage when the dies. 
How did the toiling ox his death deſerve 
A downright {imple drudge, and born to 


? 


O tyrant! with what juſtice canſt thou hope 

The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop; 
When thou deilroy'd thy labour ing ſteer, who till'd, 
And plough'd with pain thy elſe ungrateſul field! 
From his yet-rec king neck to draw the yoke, 


That neck with which the ſarly clods he 


broke; 


And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 
Who finith'd autumn, and the fpriig began. 


* * 9 1 * * 


What more advance can mortals make in 


* 


lin, - 


So near perfection, who with blood begin? 
Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life. 


Deaf to the harmleſs kid, that, ere he dies, 
All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 


1 


Aud imitates in vain the children's cries, 


Perhaps that voice or cry ſo nearly reſembling. 
the human, with which Providence has indued ſo 
many different animals, might purpoſely be given 


them to moe our pity, and prevent thoſe 


cruelties 


We are too apt to inflict on our fello x- creatures. 


—ů 


> Al 


The Vislonof JUSTICE 


At dead of night imperial Reaſon ſleeps 3 
And Fancy, with her train, looſe vigils keeps. 


| Was laſt week taking a ſolitary walk in 


pd 


Dryden, 5 


the gar- 


dens of Lincoln's Inn, (a favour chat is indulged 
ne by leveral of the benchers who are ny intimate 


K 2 
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me, and drew my mind into a far more agreeable 
contemplation. The heaven above me appeared in 
az} its glories, and preſented me with ſuch a hemi- 


imaginable to one who delights in the ſtudy of na. 
ture. It happened to be a freezing night, which had 
purified the whole body of air into ſuch a bright 
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friends, and grown old with me in this neighbour. 
hood) when, according to the nature of men in years 
who have made but little progreſs in the advance. 
ment of their fortunes or their fame, I was repin. 
ing on the ſudden riſe of many perſons who are my 
Juniors, and indeed at the unequal diſtribution gf 
wealth, honour, and all other bleſſings of life.! 
was lolt in this thought, when the night came upon 


fohere of ſtars, as made the molt agreeable proſpet 


tranſparent zther, as made every conſtellation viſi. 
ble; and, at the fame time, gave fuch a particular 
lowing to the ſtars, that 1 thought it the richeſt 
ty I had ever ſeen. I could not but behold a ſcene 


fo wonderfully adorned and lifted up, (if I may be 
allowed that expreſſion) without ſuitable meditations 


en the Author of ſuch illuſtrious and amazing ob- 


jects. For, on theſe occaſions, philoſophy ſuppeſts 


motives to religion, and religion adds pleaſure to 


: philoſophy. 


As ſoon as I had recovered my uſual temper and 


ſerenity of ſoul, I retired to my lodgings, with the 


ſatisfaction of having paſſed away a few hours in the 
proper employment of a reaſonable creature; and 
promiſing myſelf that my ſlumbers would be ſweet, 


I no ſooner fell into them, but 1 dreamed a dream, 


or ſaw a viſion, (for I know not which to call it) 
that ſeemed to rife our of my evening meditation, 
and had fomething in it fo ſolemn and ſ6xrious, that 


I cannot forbear communicating it; though J mult 


coufeſs the wildneſs of imapination (which in a dream 


is always looſe and irregular) diſcovers itſelf too 
much in ſeveral parts of it. 


Methonght I ſaw the ſame azure {ky derte 
let! : with 
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with the ame glorious luminaries which had enter- 
tained me a little before I fell aſleep. I was looking 
very attentively on that ſign in the heavens which is 
called by the name of the Balance, when on a ſud- 
den there appeared in it an extraordinary light, as 

if the ſun ſhould riſe at midnight. By its increaſing 
in breadth arid luſtre, I ſoon found that it approach- 
ed towards the earth; and at length could diſcern 
ſomething like a ſhadow hovering in the midſt of a 
great glory, which in a little time after I diſtinctly 
perceived to be the figure of a woman. I fancied 


at firſt it might have been the angel, or intelligence, 
that guided the conſtellation from which it diſcend- 
ed; but, upon a nearer view, I ſaw about her all 


the emblems with which the goddeſs of Juſtice is u- 
ſually deſcribed. Her countenance was unſpeakably 
awful and majeſtic, but exquiſitely beautiful to tho!z 


whoſe eyes were ſtrong enough to behold it; her 


ſmiles tranſported with rapture, her frowns terrified | 
to deſpair. She held in her hands a mirror, endow - 
ed with the ſame qualities as that which the painters 
put into the hand of Truth. 5 

There ſtreamed from it a light, which diſtinguith- - 
ed itſelf from all the ſplendor that ſurrounded her, 
more than a flaſh of lightning ſhines in the midſt c 


day-light. As ſhe moved it in her hand, it bright- 


ened the heavens, the air, or the earth. When {112 
had deſcended ſo low as to be ſeen and heard by 
mortals, to make the pomp of her appearance more 
ſupportable, ſhe threw darkneſs and clouds about 
her, that tempered the light into a thouſand beauti- 
ful ſhades and colcurs, and multiplied that luſtre, 
which before was too ſtrong and dazzling, into a va- 
riety of milder glories. ET 15 
In the mean time, the world was in an alarm, and 
all the inhabitants of it gathered together upon a 
Ipacious plain; ſo that I ſeemed to have the whole 


ſpecies before my eyes, A voice was heard from 
the clouds, declaring the intention of this viſit, which 


K 3 | Was 
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was to reſtore and appropriate to every one livin 
what was his due. The fear and hope, joy and for 
row, which appeared in that great afſembly after this 
ſolemn declaration, are not to be expreſſed, The 
firſt edict was then pronounced, that all titles and 
claims to riches and eſtates, or 10 any part of them 
Jhould be immediately veſted in the rightful owner, 
Upon this, the inhabitants of the earth held up the 
inſtruments of their tenures, whether in parchment, 
Paper, wax, or any other form of conveyance ; anc 
as the geddeſs moved the mirror of truth, which ſhe 
held in her hand, fo that the light which flowed 
from it fell upon the multitade, they examined the 
ſeveral inſtruments by the beams of it: The rays of 
the mirror had a particular quality of ſetting fire to 
all forgery and falſehood. TI he blaze of papers, the 
melting of ſeals, and the crackling of parchments, 
; made a very odd ſene. The fire very often ran 
through two or three lines only, and then ſtopped, 
I bougu I could not but obſerve the flames chiefly 
broke out among the interlineations, and codicils : 
the light of the mirror, as it was turned up and down, 
pierced intò all the dark corners and receſſes of the 
univerſe, and by that means detected many writings 
and records which had bsen hidden or buried by 
time, chance, or deſign. This occaſioned a wonder- 
ful revolution among the people. At the firſt time, | 

the ſpoils of extortion, fraud, robbery, with all the 
fruits of bribery and corruption, were thrown to- 
gether into a prodigious pile, that almoſt reached to 
the clouds, and was called the mount of reſtitution ; 
to which all injured perſons.were invited, to receive 

What belonged to them.” 5 
One might ſee crouds of people in tattered gar- 
ments come up, and change cloathes with others that 
were drefſed with lace and embroidery, Several 
who were plumbs, or very near it, became men of 
moderate fortunes ; and many others, who were o- 


vergrown in wealth and poſſeſſions, had no _ 
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elt than what they uſually ſpent, What moved 
concern moſt, was to ſee a certain ſtreet of the 
ar” credit in Europe, from one end to the other 
je bankrupt. „ . 
ehe next command was for the whole body of 
nankind to ſeparate themſelves inte their proper fa. 


milies: which was no ſooner done, but an edict was 
iſued out, requiring all children 79 repair 10 . 


inne and natural fathers, This put a great part of 


he aflembly in motion; for as the mirror was mov» | 
ed over them, it inſpired every one with fuch a na- 


tural inſtinct, as directed them to their real parents, 
It was a very melancholy ſpectacle to ſee the fathers 
of very large families become childleſs, and bat- 
chelors undone by a charge of ſons and daughters, 
You might ſee a preſumptuous heir of a great eſtate 
ak bleſſings of his coachman; and a celebrated toaſt 


paying her duty to a valet de chambre. Many, un- 
der vows of celibacy, appeared ſurrounded with a 
numerous iſſue. The change of parentage would 


have cauſed great lamentation, but that the calamity 
was pretty common; and that generally thoſe who 


loſt their children had the ſatisfaction of feeing them 


put into the hands of their deareſt friends, Men 


were no ſooner ſettled in their right to their polleſ. 


lions and their progeny, but there was a third or- 
cer proclaimed, hat all the po/?s of dignity and honour 
in the univerſe ſhould be conferred on perſons of the 
greateſt merit, abilities, and perfectiont. The hand- 


tome, the {irong, and the wealthy, immediately preſ- 


ied forward; but not being able to bear the ſplen- 
dor of the mirror which played upon their faces, 
they immediately fell back upon the crowd: But as 


the poddeſs tried the multitude by ker glaſs as the 


eagle does its young ones by the luſtre of the ſan, it 


was remarkable, that every one turned away his 
face from it, who had not diſtinguiſhed himſelf either 
by virtue, knowledge, or capacity in buſineſs, either 
Rutary or civil. This ſelect aflembly was drawn 
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up in the center of aprodigious multitude, which uu (ite 
diffuſed on all ſides, and ſtood obſerving them The 
idle pecple uſed to gather about a regiment tha ther 
were exerciſing their arms, They were drayn vy WU the! 
in three bodies: In the firſt were the men of virtue, the 
in the ſecond the men of knowledge, and in the obſ 
third the men of bulineſs. It was impoſſible 10 hav 
look at the hrit column without a ſecret veneration 
their aſpects were ſo ſweetned with humanity, raiſed. fill 
with contemplation, emboldened with reſolution. WM th: 
and - adorned with the moſt agreeable airs, which me 
are thoſe that proceed from ſecret habits ef virtue. in 
J could not but take notice, that there were many Wl th 
faces among them which were unknown, not on'y c 

to the multitude, but even to ſeveral of their own WM tic 


In the ſecond column, conſiſting of the men of o 
knowledge, there had been great diſputes before MW \ 
they fell into their ranks, which they did not do at] 


0 
laft, without the poſitive command of the goddeſs WM fi 
who preſided over the aſſembly. She had ſo order. MW v 

.ed-it, that men of the greateſt genius and ſtrongeſt v 
| ſenſe were placed at the head of the column: Be. x 


| hind theſe were ſuch as had formed their minds very 
much on the thoughts and writings of others, In 
the rear of the column were men who had more wit 
than ſenſe, or more learning than underſtanding. 
All living authors of any value were ranged in one 
of thele claſſes ; but I muſt confeſs I was very much 
ſurpriſed to ſee a great body of editors, critics, com- 
mentators, and prammarians, meet with ſo very ill 
a reception, They had formed themſelves into 2 
body, and, with a great deal of arrogance, demand- 
ed the firſt (tation in the column of knowledge; but 
the goddeſs, inſtead of complying. with the requeſt, 
clapped them all into liveries, and bid them know | 
theinſelves for no other but the lackies of the learn | 
ed. . %% EOS 1 
The third column were men of buſineſs, and con- 


ſiſted 
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coſted of perſons of military and civil capacities. 
The former marched out from the reſt, and placed 
themſelves in the front; on which the other ſhook 
their heads at them, but did not think fit to diſpute 
the poſt with them, 1 could not but make ſeveral - 
obſervations upon this laſt column of people; but I 
hve certain private reaſons why I do not think fit 
to communicate them to the public. In order to 
fil up all the poſts of honour, diguity, and profit, 
there was a draught made eut of each column of 
men, who were maſters of all the thre? qualifications 
in ſome degree, and were preferred to {tations of 
the firſt rank. The ſecond dravght was made out 
of aca as were poſſeſſed of any two of the qualifica- 
tions, who were diſpoſed of in ſtations of a ſecond 
| dignity. Thoſe who were left, and were endowed 
only with one of them, had their fuitable poſts, 
When this was over, tkere remained many places 
of truſt and profit unfilled, for which there were 
freſh draughts made cut of the ſurrounding multitude, 
who had any appearance of thoſe excellencies, or 
were recommended by thoſe who poſſeſſed them in 
reality. | as VVV | 

All were ſurpriſed to ſee fo many ne faces in the 
molt eminent dignities; and, for my own part, I 
was very well pleaſed to ſee all my ſriends either 
keep their preſent poſts, or were advanced to high- 
EY [ 

Having filled my paper with thoſe particulars of 
my vilion which concerned the male part of mankind, 
mult referve for another occaſion the ſequel of it, 
which relates to the fair ſex, | | 


A Con. 
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A C ontinuation of the V Is lou. 


Dreams are but interludes, which Fancy makes 
When monarch Reaſon ſleeps, — this mimic wakes; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A Court of coblers,—and a mob of kings. Dryden. 


HE male world were diſmiſſed by the goddeſs of 
Juſtice, and ditappeared, when on a ſudden the 
whole plain was covered with women. So charm. 
ing a multitude filled my heart with unſpeakable 
pleaſure ; andasthe celeſtial light of the mirror ſhone 
upon their faces, ſeveral of them ſeemed rather per. 
ſons deſcended in the train of the goddeſs, than ſuch 
as were brought before her for their trial. The click 
of tongues, and confulion of voices, in this new a 
ſembly, were fo very great, that the goddeſs was o- 
bliged to eommand ſilence ſeveral times, and with 


ſome ſeverity, before ſhe could make them attentive | 


to the edidts. They were all ſenſible, that the mot 
important affair among womankind was then to be 
ſettled, which every one knows to be the point of 
place. This had raiſed innumerable diſputes among 
them, and put the whole ſex into a tumult. Every 
one produced her claim, and pleaded her pretenſions, 
_ Birth, be auty, wit, or wealth, were words that rang 
in my ears from all parts of the plain. Some boalt- 
ed of the merit of their huſbands; others of their 
own power in governing them. Some pleaded their 


unſpotted virginity; others their numerous iſſue, 
Some valued tbemſelves as they were the mothere, 


and others as th-y were the daughters of conſider- 
able perſons. There was not a lingle accompliſh- 
ment unmentioned, or unpractiſed. The whole con- 


gregation was full of ſinging, dancing, toſſuig, og- 


ling, ſpeaking, ſiniling, ſighing, fanning, frowning, 
and all thoſe other irreſiſtable arts which women put 
in practice to captivate the hearts of reaſonable crea- 
tures, The god deſe, to end the diſpute, cauſed wy 
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be proclaimed, That every one ſhould take place ac- 
cording as ſhe was more or leſs beautiful. 

This declaration gave great ſatisfaction to the 
| «hole aſſembly, which immediately bridled up, and 
appeared in all its beauties. Such as believed them- 
elves graceful in their motions, found an occaſion of 
falling back, advancing forward, or making a falſe 
ſtep, that they. might ſhew their perſons in the moſt 
becoming air. Such as had fine necks and boſoms, 
were wonderfully curious to look over the heads of 
the multitude, and obſerve the moſt diſtant parts of 
:lembly, Several clapped their hands on their fore. 
heads, as helping their fight to look upon the glo- 


—_— 


% # 1 2 SY 


res that ſurrounded” the goddeſs, but in reality to 
- WT fiew fine hands andiarms, The ladies were yetbetter 
; WH pleaſed when they heard, that in the deciſion of this 
great controverſy, each of them ſhould be her own 
| Wl judge, and take her place according to her own opi- 
non of herſelf, when ſhe conſulted her looking-glaſs. 
c The goddeſs then Jet down the mirror of truth in 
> Wl: golden chain, which appeared larger in proportion 
f Wit deſcended and approached nearer to the eyes of 
. the beholders. It was the particular property of this 
locking-glaſs to baniſh all falfe appearances, and ſhew 


people what they really are. The whole woman 


sss repreſented without regard to the uſual exter- 
: nal features, which were made entirely conformable 
o their real characters. In ſhort, the moſt accom- 
pied (taking the whole circle of female perfections) 
„ere the molt beautiful; and the moſt defective, the 
„ voſt deformed. The goddeſs ſo varied the motion of 
tbe glaſs, and placed it in ſo many different lights, that 
ech had an opportunity of ſeeing herſelf in it. 
It is impoſſibſe to deſcribe the rape, the pleaſure, or 
BE fivviſiment, that appeared in each face upon its repre- 


| ſentation in the mirror; multi:udes ſtarted at their 

7 den form, and would have broken the giaſs if they 
_ dave reached it. Many ſaw their bloomin 

I 6 wither as they looked upon them, and their 

8 ſeif-_ 


very much troubled in my own heart, to fee ſuch a 


|  rrattions of a Syren; I was raviſhed at the ſight of 


Her face was feenlivened with fuch a florid bloom, 


there, where the whole fair- ſex were zflembled._ 
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_ ſelf.admiration turning into a lothing and abhorrence 

The lady who was thought ſo agreeable in her anger 
and was ſo often celebrated for a woman of fire and 
ſpirit, was frighted at her own image, and fancied he 
ſaw a fury in the glaſs. The intereſted miſtreſs he. 
held a Harpy, and the ſubtile jilt a Sphynx. I wa; 


diſtruction of fine faces; but at the ſame time had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing ſeveral improved, which I had he. 
fore looked upon as the greateſt maſter- piece of na. 
ture. Iobſerved, that ſome few were fo humble 28 
to be ſurprized at their own charms; and that many 
a one, who had lived in the retirement and ſeverity 
of a veſtal, ſhined forth in all the graces and at. 


a particular image in the mirror, which I thought 
the moſt beautiful object that my eyes ever beheld, 
There was ſomething more than human in her coun- 
tenance; her eyes were ſo full of light, that they 
ſeemed to beautify every thing they looked upon, 


as did not fo properly ſeem the mark of health, as 
of immortality. Her ſhape, her ſtature, and her 
whole mein, were ſuch as diſtinguiſhed her even 


I was impatient to fee the lady repreſented by fo 
divine an image, whom 1 found to be the perſon that 
ſtood at my right hand, and in the fame point of 
view with myſelf. This was a little old woman, who 
in her prime had been about five feet high, though 
at preſent ſhrunk to above three quarters of that 
meaſure ; her natural aſpect was puckered up with 
wrinkles, and her head covered with grey hairs. 
had obſerved all aleng an innocent chearfulneſs in her 
face, which was now heightened into rapture, as 112 
beheld herſelf in the glaſs It was an odd circun. 
ſtance in my dream, (but I cannot forbear relating 
it) I conceived fo great an inelination towards her, 


that I had thoughts of diſcourſing her upon the por 


of her tongue. This calamity fell very heavy upon 


. —— | 
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of marriage, when on a, ſadden ſhe was carried from 
me; for the word was now given, that all who were 
pleaſed with their own images ſhould ſeparate, and 
lace themſelves at the head of their ſex, 

This detachment was afterwards divided into three 
bodies, conſiſting of maids, wives, and widows ; the 
wives being placed in the middle, with the maids on 
the right, and the widows on the left; tho? it was 
with difficulty that theſe two laſt bodies were hin- 
dered from falling into the centre. This feparaticn 
of thoſe who liked their real ſelves not having lef. 
ſened the number of the main body fo conkderably as 
it might have been wiſhed, the goddeſs, after ha- 
ving drawn up her mirror, thought fit to make new 
dittinctions among thoſe who did not like the figures 
which they ſaw in it, She mid» ſeveral wholeſome 
edits, , which are flipt out of my mind; but there 
were two which dwelt upon it, as being very extra- 
ordinary in their kind, and executed with great ſe- 
verity. Their deſign was to make an example of 
two extremes in the female world ; of thoſe who 
were very tevere on the conduct of others, and of 
tnole who were very regardleſs of their own. The 
firtt ſentence therefore the goddeſs pronounced 
was, That all females addicted to cenſoriouſneſs and 
detraction ſhould Joſe the ule of ſpecch : A punith. 
went which would be moſt grievious to the ({tender, 
and what ſhould be the end of all puniſliments, ef- 


ſectual for rooting out the crime. Upon this edi, 


which was as ſoon cxecuted as publiſhed, the noiſe 
of this aſſembly very conſiderably abated, It was 


a melancholy ſpectacle to fee fo many who had the re- 


puta ion of rigid virtue H ruck dumb. A lady who 
ood by me, and ſaw my concern, told me, ſhe won- 
dered how 1 could be concerned for ſuch a pack of 


— I found, by the ſhaking of her head, ſhe 
Was going to give me their characters; but by her 


Hving no more, I perceived ſhe had loſt the cemmand 


that 
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that part of women who are 'diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of Prudes, a courtly word for female hypocrite; 


who have a ſhort way of being virtuous, by they. 
ing that others are vicious. The ſecond ſentence 
was then pronounced againſt the looſe part of the ſex, 


_ That all ſhould immediately be. pregnant, who in 3. 
ny part of their life had run the hazard of it. This 
produced a very goodly appearance, and revealed 


o many miſconducts, that made thoſe who were 
lately ſtruck dumb repine more than ever at their 
want of utterance; though at the ſame time (as afflic. 


tions ſeldom come ſingle) many of the mutes were 


alſo Pized with this new calamity. The ladies were 
now in ſuch a condition that they would have want. 


ed room, had not the plain been large enough to let 


them divide their ground, and extend their lines 


on all ſides, It was a ſenſible affliction to me, to 


{ee ſuch a multitude of fair ones, either dumb or big 
bellied But 1 was ſomething more at eaſe, when 


I found that they agreed upon ſeveral regulations to 


cover ſuch misfortunes. Among others, that it 


Htheuld be an eſtabliſhed maxim in all nations, that a 


woman's firſt child might come into the world with- 
in {ix months after the acquaintance with her huſ- 
band; and that grief might retard the birth of her 
laſt till fourteen months after his deceaſe, _ 
This viſion laſted till my uſual hour of waking, 
which 1 did with ſome ſurprize to find myſelf alone, 


after having been engaged almoſt a whole night in 


ſo prodigious a multitude. I could not but reflect 
with wonder, at the partiality and extravagance of 
my viſion ; which, according to, my thoughts, had not 


done juſtice to the ſex. If virtue in men is more 


venerable, it is in women more lovely; which Mi- 


ton has very finely expreſſed in his Paradiſe Ly, 


where Adam, ſpeaking of Eve, after having exalted 
his own pre-eminence, as being firſt in creation and 


internal faculties, breaks out into the following rap- 
ture: Eph, 55 


— let 
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Let when 1 approach 5 
Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſne ſeems, 
And in herſelf compleat; ſo well to know _ 
Her own, that what the wills to do or ſay, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuoyſeit, diſcreeteſt, beſt : 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls - 
Degraded. Wiſdom: in diſcourſe with her 
| Loſes, diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhews. 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 
As one intended firſt, not after made 
Occaſionally: and, to conſummate all, 
| Greatneſs of mind and nobleneſs, their ſeat - 
Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd. 


* — 


——_ ——_— 


No Life pleaſing to God, that is not uſeful to Man. 
EO An Eaſtern STORYy. 8 
Thus God and nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 
And bad Self- love and Social be the ſame, Pope. 


2 pleaſed the miahty ſovereign e Caraſcan, 
ſrom whom the Kings cf the earth derive honour 
and dominion, to ſet Mirza his ſervant over the pro- 
vince of Tauris, In the hand of Muza the balance 
of diſtribution was ſplendid with impartiailty ; ard- 
under his adminiſtration the weak were protected, 
the learned received honour, and the diligent became 
rich: Mirza, therefore, was beheld by every eye with 
complacency, and every tongue pronounced bleſſings 
on his head, But it was obſerved that he derived 
no joys from the benefits which he diffuſed; he be- 
came penſive and melancholy ; he ſpent his leiſure in 
ſolitude ; in his palace he ſat motionleſs upon a ſofa ;. 
and when he went out, his walk was flow, and h's 
eyes were fixed upon the ground: he applied to the 
bulineſs of ſtate with reluctance ; and refolved to re- 
lInquiſh the toils of government, of which he could 
no longer enjoy the reward. 33555 


2 70 He 


— . 
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le therefore obtained permiſſion to approach the 
throne of his Sovereign; and being aſked what was 
his requeſt, he made this reply,“ May the Lord of 
the world forgive the ſlave whom he has honoured, 
if Mirza preſume again to lay the bounty of Abbas 
at his feet. Thou haſt given me the dominion of 
a country, fruitful as the gardens ef Damaſcus; and 
of a city, glorious above all others, except that on- 
ly which reflects the ſplendor of thy preſence. But 
the longeſt life is a period ſcarce fufficient to prepare 
for death: All other buſineſs is vain and trivial, 28 
the toil of emmets in the path of the traveller, un- 
der whoſe foot they periſh for ever ; and all enjoy. 
ment is unſubſtantial and evaneſcent, as the colours 
. cf the bow that appear in the interval of a ſtorm, 
Suffer me, therefore, to prepare for the approach 
of eternity; let me give up my ſoul to meditation; 
let ſolitude and filence acquaint me with the my{- 
teries of devotion ; let me forget the world, and 
by the world be forgotten, till the moment arrives 
in which the veil of eternity ſhall fall, and I hat 
be found at the bar of the Almighty.” Mirza then 
bowed himſ=-if to the earth, and ftood ſilent. 
By the command of Abbas it is recorded, that at 
_ theſe: wgrds he trembled upon that throne at the 
footſtool of which the world pays homage. He look- 
ed round upon his nobles; but every countenance 
was pale, and every eye was upon the earth. No 
man opened his mouth; and the King firit broke ſi- 
lence, after it had continued an hour. | ; 
„Mirza, terror and doubt are come upon me: | 
am alarmed, as a man who ſuddenly perceives that 
he is near the brink of a precipice, and is urged 
forward by an irreſiſtible force; but yet I know not 
whether my danger is a reality or a dream. I am, as 
thou art, a reptile on the earth; my life is a moment; 


and eternity, in which days, and years, and ages 
are nothing; eternity is before me, for which 1 al- 
fo ſhould prepare: but by whom then muſt the faith- 


fu} 
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ful be governed ? By thoſe only who have no ſear 
of judgment; by thoſe alone whoſe life is brutal ; 
becaule, like brutes, they do not con ſider that they 


all die. Or who, indeed, are the faithful? Are the 


buſy multitudes that croud the city in a ſtate of per- 
dition? and is the cell of the Derviſe alone the gate 
of paradiſe? To all the life of a Derviſe is not poſ- 
ible ; to all, therefore, it cannot be a du y. Depart 
to the houſe which has in the city been prepared for 


thy reſidence ; I fhall meditate the reaſon of thy re- 


queſt ; and may he who illumes the mind of the hum« 
ble, enable me to determine with wiſdom! ? 

Mirza departed ; and on the third day, having re- 
ceived no commands, he again requeſted an audience, 
and it was granted, When he entered the royal 


preſence, his countenance appeared more chearful ; 


he drew a letter from his boſom, and having kiſſed 
it, he preſented it with his rigizt hand, 5 
« My Lord, ſaid he, I have learned by this let. 
ter, which I received from Cofrou the Iman, who 
now {tands before thee, in what manner life may be 
beſt improved, I am enabled to lock back with p'ea-. 


ſure, and forward with hope; and I ſhall now re. | 


joice itill to be the ſhadow of thy power at Tauris, 
and to keep thoſe honours which 1 ſo lately wiſhed 


to reſign.” — The King, who had liſtened to Mirza 


with a mixture of ſurpriſe and cariofity, immediate- 
ly gave the letter te Ceſrou, and commanded that it 
ſhould be read. The eyes of the court were at once 


turned on the hoary ſage, whoſe countenance was- 

luffuſed with an honeſt bluſh ; and it was not wich- 
out tome heſitation that he read theſe words: 

« To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of Abbas our 
mighty Lord has horoured with dominion, be ever. 
lalting health! When I heard thy purpole to with- 
draw the bleſſings of thy government ſrom the theu- 
ſands of Taurts, my heart was wounded with tHe 


errow of affliction, and my eyes became dim with 


_ lorrow, But who fhall ſpeak before the King when 


L 3 he 
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he is troubled ? And who ſhall, boaſt of knowtegs, 
when he is diſtreſſed by doubt? To thee I will 70 
late the events of my youth, which thou haſt re. 

newed before me; and thoſe truths which th 
taught me, may the Prophet multiply to the. 
“ Under the inſtruction of the phyſician Aluaze- 
T obtained an early knowledge of his art. To thoſe 
who were ſmitten with diſeaſes I could adminiſter 
plants which the ſun had impregnated with the ſpi. 
rit of health. But the ſcenes of pain, languor, and 
mortality, which were perpetually riſing before me, 
made me often tremble for myſelf. I ſaw the prave 
open at my feet: I determined, therefore, to con- 
template only the regions beyond it, and to deſpiſe 
every acquiſition which I could not keep, I concei. 
ved an opinion, that as there was no merit but a 
voluntary poverty, and ſilent meditation, thoſe who 
deſired money were not proper objects of bounty; 
therefore money was deſpiſed, I buried mine in the 
earth; and renouncing ſociety, I wandered into a 
wild and ſequeſtered part of the country ; my dwell. 
ing was a cave by the fide of a hill; 1 drank the 
running water from the ſpring, and eat fuch fruits 
and herbs as I could find. To increaſe the auſteri. 
ty of my life, I frequently watched all night, fitting 
at the entrance of the cave with my face to the eaſt, 
_ reſigning myſelf to the ſecret influences of the Pro- 
phet, and expecting illumination from above. One 
morning after my nocturnal vigil, juſt as 1 percei- 
ved the horizon glow at the approach of the ſun, 
the power of ſleep became irreſiſtible, and I ſunk un- 
der it. I imagined myſelf ſtill ſitting at the entrance 
of my cell; that the dawn increaſed, and that as J 
looked earneſtly for the firſt beam of day, a dark 
ſpot appeared to intercept it. I perceived that it was 
in motion; it increaſed in ſize as it drew near, and 
at length I diſcovered it to be an eagle. I ſtill kept 
my eye fixed ſtedfaſtly upon it, and faw it alight at 
2 {mall diſtance; where 1 now deſcricd a fox, whoſe 
| | | 88 two 
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tio fore legs appeared to be broken. Before this 


fox; the eagle laid part of a kid, which it had brought 


its talons, and then diſappeared, When I a. 
waksd, I laid my forehead upon the ground, and 
need the Prophet for the inſtruction of the morn- 


ing. 1 reviewed my dream, and faid thus to myſelf, 
Cu, thou haſt done well to renounce the tumult, 
the bufineſs, and the vanities of life; but thou haſt. 


zz yet only done it in part: Thou art ſtill every day 


baſied in the ſearch of food; thy mind is not whol. 


ly at reſt, neither is thy truſt in Providence com- 


plete. What art thou taught by this viſion? If thou | 
haſt ſeen an eagle commiſhoned by heaven to feed a 


fox that is lame, ſhall not the hand of heaven alſo 


ſupply thee with food; when that which prevents 


thee from procuring it to thyſelf is not neceſſity, 


but devotion ? I was now ſo confident of a mira- 
culous ſupply, that I neglected to walk out for my 
repaſt, which, after the firſt day, I expected with 


an impatience that left me little power of attend- 


ing to any other object: This impatience, how- 


ever; I labeured to ſuppreſs, and perſiſted in my re- 
ſolution 5 but my eyes at length began to fail me, 
and my knees {mote each other: I threw myſelf 


backward, and hoped my weakneſs would ſoon in. 
creaſe to inſenfibility. But I was ſuddenly rouſed 
by the voice of an inviſible being, who pronounced 


theſe words: * Ceſrou, I am the angel who, by the 


command of the Almighty, have regiſtered the 


thoughts of thy heart, which I am now commiſſion- 


ed to reprove, Whilſt thou waſt attempting to be. 


come wiſe above that which is revealed, thy folly has 
perverted the inſtructions which were vouchſafed to 
thee, Art thou diſabled as the fox? Haſt thounot;ra- 
ther the powers of the eagle? Ariſe, let the eagle be 


the object of thy emulation. To pain and fickneſs be 
thou again the meſſenger of eaſe and health, Virtue 


s not reſt, but action, If thou doſt good to man, as an 


evidence of thy love to God, thy virtue will be ex- 


aited 
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alted from moral to divine; and that happineſs, which jc 
the pledge of paradiſe, will be thy reward upon earth,» WM 7 
« At theſe words, I was not leſs aſtoniſhed thay 
if a mountain had been overturned at my feet, | 
humbled myſelf in the duſt ; I returned to the city 
I dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, yet I became 
rich. My ſkill in reſtoring health to the body gaye 
me frequent opportunities of curing the diſeaſes of 
the ſoul. I pur on the ſacred veſtments; I prey 
eminent beyond my merit; and it was the pleaſure 
of the King that I ſhould ſtand before him. Now, 
therefore, be not offended ; I beaſt of no knoy. 
ledge that I have not received. As the ſands of the 
_ defart drink up the drops of rain, or the dew of the 
morning; ſo do I alſo, who am but duſt, imbibe the 
inſtructions of the Prophet, Believe, then, that it 
is he who tells thee, all knowledge is profane which 
terminates in thyſelf z and by a life waſted in ſpe. 
culation, little even of this can be gained. When 
the gates of paradiſe are thrown epen before thee, 
thy mind ſliall be irradiated in a moment. Here thou 
canſt little more than pile error upon error; there 
thou ſhalt build truth upon truth. Wait, therefore, 
for the glorious viſion ; and, in the mean time, enu- 
late the eagle. Much is in thy power, and there- 
fore much is expected of thee, Tho” the Aimighty 
only can give virtue; yet, as a prince, thou mayſt 
ſtimulate thoſe to beneficence, who act from no high. 
er motive than immediate intereſt ; thou canſt not 
produce the principle, but mayſt enforce the practice. 
The relief of the poor is equal, whether they re. 
ceive it from oſtentation or charity; and the effect 
of example is the ſame, whether it be intended to 
obtain the favour oſ God or man. Let thy virtue be 
thus diffuſed ; and if thou believeſt with reverence, 
thou ſhalt be accepted above. Farewell. — May the 
_ ſmile of him who reſides in the Heaven of heavens 
be upon thee ! And againſt thy name in the volume 
of his will, m:y Happ'neſs be written!“ 
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The King, whoſe doubts, like thoſe of Mirza, 
were now removed, looked up with a ſmile that 
ommunicated the joy of his mind. He diſmifſed the 
ince to his government; and commanded thoſe e- 
rents to be recorded, to the end that poſterity may 
know, e That no life is pleaſing to God, but that 
which is uſeful to mankind!L?!?ꝰ 
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JAVIis ion. 


Vo gloſs of colouring will avail, 1 
But Truth and Juſtice here prevail. _— = 


| Was the other day buried: in the deepeſt con- 


templation, on reading that paper of the Gaar di- 
n in which we are preſented with a view of that 
impartial court of juſtice in the infernal regions 
where mankind (according to the ancient mytholo- 
oy) are ſuppoſed to be dealt with in proportion to 
their good or evil actions while on earth: in the 
midſt of this reverie, I was ſeized with a profound 


ſleep, when methought T was in that part of the 


lower regions T had been reading of. The great 
hurry and: fatigue of buſineſs made Minos (who then 
fat as judge) to be deſirous of ſome reſpite ; for 
which reaton he left Common Senſe, lately arrived 
from the upper world, to officiate in his room, 
The firſt who appeared before this new ſubſtitute 
of Minos was a figure that approached with an eaſy 
aſurance in his countenance ; he ſmiled on the court 
with a ſeeming complacency, and laid claim to Ely. 
ſum, from the many generous and friendly actions 
of his life, No public ſubſcription was attempted, 
but he was among the firlt to encourage it; no ac- 
quaintance in diftrefs, but he contributed ro their 
relief: In fhort, he was looked upon, while on earth, 


| 42 humane, generous man; beloved by his neigh» 


bours, 


| 
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bours, and eſteemed by his acquaintances , but 9 
further examinatien it was proved, that this ver 
perſon was mean enough to become a ſlave to a par 

ty for a penſion ; that though ſeemingly humane te 
individuals, he: was a betrayer and ruiner of his 


country's intereſt 3 and that his ſeeming virtues pre for 
ceeded not from any eee of heart, but an of; wal 
tentation, to keep up the empty ſhe ws of conſequen. - 


tial grandeur, On which Common Senſe, with a look 
of ſeverity, telling him, that of all cruelty, that to. 
wards the public was the moſt unpardonable, nod. 
ded towards a black officer on the left to take him 
into cuſtody. I his was no ſooner done, than ano. 
ther ghoſt was brought forward, who amazed the 
whole court with his unaccountable behaviour. When 
afked to what purpoſe he had lived fifty-three years 
and ſome odd monthe? in the molt careleſs, pick-tooth 
manner, with his eyes half ſhut, he replied, None: 
and being told that was net a ſatisfactory anſwer, he 
reterted with a gape,—Perhaps fo. In a word, he 
was found to be ſuch a one as Prior deſcribes: 
He ſoundly flept the night away, 
And juſt did nothing all the day, . 
This pretty gentleman being informed that indo- 
lence was not the road to EHu, was ordered to 
caſt off to the left. To him ſucceeded a firſt miniſter W c 
of ſtate: But it being proved, on his trial, that na- 
ture had deſigned him for a juggler, and that he Wl; 
had by miſtake been forced to animate the wrong Wi } 
body, he was remanded back again to earth, to ſhine . 
in his proper ſphere. I was buried in thought for 
ſome time at what I ſaw, when I awaked out of ny MW 
reverie, at the appearance of a ghoſt with a bloated WF. 
countenance z who, on being aſked what fort of a 
life he had led? anſwered, A very barmleſs one; 
that from the moment he had come to his eſtate, he 
had never known what it was to be thoroughly ſo- 
ber; and that he had conſequently been a.friend N. 


9 


4! 


tis country, by promoting the exciſe ; and as it was 
bly hoped he might be ranked among theſe who 


we time puzzled to find out a proper puniſhment 
7 life ſo ſcandalouſly miſpent : They knew flames 


tis ſtation was fixed among the ſuicides, the molt 
diſmal, melancholy ſpot in hell. 1 ; 


mſpeakable innocence and ſweetneſs in het counte- 
nance, attended with a melancholy and wanneſs, 


into a flood of tears, nor was the able to utter one 


1 word ; but a neighbouring ghoſt, who happened to 
1 arrive about the ſame time, informed Common Senſe 
et. that ſhe had an unblemiſhed character, and was uni- 


* rerſally eſteemed for her good- nature and ſenſe, till 


unfortunately ſhe had given credit to the proteſta- 


tons of a young gentleman, who had vowed in the 
moſt ſacred manner to make her his bride; but after 
gaining his ends, had baſely deſerted her, which 


* ung her into a melancholy that ſoon put an end to 
pe: ber ife. The whole court was moved at the rela- 
er ton; but Common Senſe telling her ſhe had already 
3. ſuffciently expiated for her credulity, and that the 
. villain who betrayed her was principally to anſwer 
9 for the crime, ordered the keeper of Elyſium to take 
bo her into his protection; which he had no ſooner 


; neet with the ſame goed fortune; but their gam- 
e bols had no ether effec on Common Senſe than to 
5 haſten their filing off to the left. As for Fops, Me- 
0 thodilts, Janſenitts, Humbuggers, and others of, the 

= fame 
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tic fortune to be taken off in a drunken fit, he hum- 
ved in the ſervice of their country. The court was 


would be thrown away upon him; but at length 


aite different from the former was the next that. 
was called upon. It was a young creature, witk an 


which ſeemed deeply rooted in her. When the uſu- 
the al queſtion was put, inſtead of anſwering, fhe burſt 


r bone, chan ſorrew fled away, her bleom returned, 
ad modeſty and lovelineſs ſhone with the moſt be- 
4 BY ming ſweetneſs. Upon ſeeing this, a whole ſhoal 

. of coquettes flocked to their trials, not doubting to 
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ſame ſpecies, as they were known enemies to Com 
Senſe, their trials Were deferred till the return 9 
Minos, leſt juſtice from him might ſeem parti 
What ſeemed to me remarkable was, that Comma 
Senſe often miſtook Methodiſts for Janſeniſts, aud 
Janſeniſts for Methodiſts ; ſo greatly ſeemed to him 
the reſemblance between thoſe two ſectaries. 
Room was now made for a lady of figure, why 
preſſed forward with, an eaſy frec dom in her air, that 
beſpoke her uſed to the beſt of company. The quel. 
tion being put, ſhe declared ſhe had led a life quitt 
gay and polite ; that drums, routs, balls, intrigues 
dreſs, &c. had taken up her whole time; and that 
in the end ſhe had died a martyr to her.politcrel 
buy a violent cold ſhe had got at a maſquerade, 0 
being demanded what good ſhe had done? Wha 
charities beſtowed, &c. &c.? What good! What cha. 
-rities'! replied the ;- theſe are very odd ſort of quel- 
tiens; why, my dear, dear fir, 'S you think we 
fine ladies can .have time to think of ſuch things! 
No, no; our whole life is taken up with the more 
important articles of cards, ſcandal, dreſs, &c. Away 
with her, cries Common Senſe; to the loft with her; 
make room for her ladyſhip Hey-day, what have 
we got here, continues he to a Harlequin, who en. 
-tered playing his antic tricks, to the great emolu- 
ment, as he expected, of the ſpectators: but ne 
ſooner did the keeper of Tartarus ipy him, than 
(without waiting for orders) he laid his clutches on 
him, and poor Lunn was immediately dragged from 
the bar, amidſt che repeated hiſſes of the whole court. 
Pray, friend, ſays Common Senſe to the next, why 
that de je cted countenance? | lived 37 years a far- 
mer, (anſwered the ghoſt) had three ſons and one 
daughter, by a wife whom 1 tenderly loved, as 1 
did my poor children, whoſe education I was par ti 
\ cularly careful of, and ſhould have been the happ!- 
-eſt of mankind, had not the diſtemper among the 


cattle, in a few weeks, deprived me ae * 
4 ane ſtock: 
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ſtock : my landlord threw me into priſon for a debt 
he knew it was impoſſible for me & that time to 
5. In this ſituation I did what I could to contri. 
bute to the maintainance of my family, by making 
nets, purſes, &c. but it was inſufficient, and 1 died 
for want of common, neceſſaries*. Pray take care of 
bim, cried Common Senſe to the Elyſium keeper, and 
convince him, that'the more unfortunate virtue is 
in the other world, the greater the reward here; 
and though your children are deprived of you, they 
ire more particularly the care of a ſuperior power 
and better parent, who never fails, fooner or later, 
to reward goodneſs. - The keeper of Elyſum ſmil- 
mp, bid him enter the happy portal ; telling him he 
would meet with his wife there, whom, it ſeems, a 
broken heart had kindly delivered from a trouble 
ſome world about ſix months before. 5 
The next who mounted was a grave- looking gen- 
fleman, who no fooner mentioned his being of the 
facerdoral order, than Common Senſe cut him ſhort, 
by telling him it wag a rule of court, when a band 
of cafſocks appeared, to have inquiry made through 
Ely ſum, if any were in the leaſt indebted ro the rev- 
erend Claimant for the happineſs they enjoyed ; and 
if ſuch evidence appeared in his behalf, he was to be 
admitted ; if not, he was obliged ro take the cou- 
trary road. Upon bis difmiſhon, appeared two du- 
eliſts, who had honourably expired in their voca- 
tion 3 no ſooner were they known than Common Sen/e 
acquainted the black cfficer, that dueliſts were al- 
ways his property, and deſired he would lend them 
his hand. On their diſappearing, a gay young fellow 
was introduced, hallooing and ſhouting with the moſt 
Impudent ſtare, and ſettled aſſurance imaginable, in 
his countenance : Hey-day, ſays Common Senſe, who 
haye we got here ? pray, good baſhful Sir, what 
may you be? De, old gentleman, returns the 
+ 46k „ — 
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ſpark, do you know what a buck, what a wit is? But 
cannot anſwer impertinent queſtions now: I have 
kept a long faſt, & ————s, Can you help me 
to a frefh bit of game? Z. —— cs! I wim 1 
had a few brother bucks here, we could play hell 
and the devil, as well as the beſt of them below 


ſtairs. Pray, good Mr Buck, cries Common Senſe, | 


move off to the left; and you, Sir, (ſpeaking to 
the black officer) let this buckſhip be well hunted 
when you get him into the dark regions. 
Well, friend, ſays Common Senſe to a ghoſt who 
thruſt forward, what may your paſiport be to Elyſ. 
um? I have been, replied the ghoſt, all my life-time 
a moſt zealous churchman, a true orthodox believer, 
a ſtaunch advocate, —Look you, friend replies Com. 
mon Senſe, we never in this court inquire into the 
faith but into the actions of thoſe who appear before 
us: how did you ſpend the 53 years you were con. 
fined to the upper world? In ſhewing my zeal, re. 
plies the ghoſt, to the true religion; by reviling, ſlan. 
dering, and perſecuting all unbelievers, and forcing 
into the pale of the church all who were in the wrong 
road to— Hold, hold, cries Common Sey/e, you have 
been in the wrong road yourſelf all your life-time : 
Charity and benevolence are the ſure guides to I. 
Iyſum, as perſecution and fiery zeal never fail lead- 
ing their followers to Tartarus ; move off, pray, —a· 
way with him. „ 
The next called up was a ghoſt who beaſted 
much of his ingenuity and ſuperior talents, and glo- 
ried in ſeveral inventions which were of the utmoſt 
conſequence (as he ſaid) to mankind. I hope, cries 
Common Sen/e, the world is at preſent reaping the 
benefit of your ingenuity, It did while I lived, an- 
ſwered the ghoſt ; but as J did not care to publiſh 
| thoſe ſecrets in my lifetime, they died with me. 
Wretch, cries Common Senſe, to imagine ſuperior 
qualifications were granted by Heaven but for the 
good of the ſociety in which they were placed, wy 


OE a nate. oe an” a . el. 2. a Mk... 
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5 are deſigned to be vehicles of bleſſings from a- 


bore: nor are miſers of any fort ſo dete ſtable as 


thoſe, who through mean, ſelfiſh views, bury in ob- 
lion what might prove a 7 1 and laſting benefit 
to their fellow creatures: Take him away. 

On this gentleman's diſappearance, a ghoſt advan- 
ced, who brought a copy of his c pitaph (by way of 


credentials) with him from the other world, in which 
he was extolled beyond the ſkies for a loving huſ- 


band, a tender father, a ſincere friend, &c, &c. which 
is as much as to ſay, cries Common Senſe, that you 
died rich, and your heirs were glad to diſmiſs yoa 
with a fulſome compliment: What ſay your actions 


for you? On examination, this loving huſband was 


found to have kept a brace of miſtreſſes; fer whoſe 
ſupport he had abridged his wife of the common ne- 


cellaries of life, This tender father took ſuch care 
of his children; that they were unacquainted with e- 


very kind of knowledge, but a few of the faſhion- 


able vices: And as for friendſhip, thongh it was a 
word often in his mouth, he never knew any ſtrong 


enough to withſtand the leaſt impulſe of intereſt ; 
He was profuſe to extravagance, and yet the great- 
eſt of miſers where merit in indigence or diſtreſs cal- 


led for his aſſiſtance. Common Scn/e, on this, beckoned 


to the kee per of Tartarus, who, without ceremony, 
enliſted himſelf among his ſiniſter acquaintances, 


The court about this time was interrupted by a 


noiſe at a diſtance, occaſioned by a diſpute between 


Charon and a ſailor, who had, unperceived by him, 


ſlipt into his boat, and when he janded refuſed to 
pay the uſual fare, The blunt tar, without paying 


much regard to thoſe he was before, called Charon 


an old fool; fwore he had not a drop of ſa:lor's blood 
in his whole carcaſe, or he would have known 
better than to have aſked a brother for paſſage - mo- 


ney : That, for his part, it had been his fortune to 


killed in a naval engagement, fighting againſt the 


enemies of his country, and had lett all above ſtairs - 
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for a ghoſt who had been born to a good eſtate, but | 
had fooliſhly ſquandered it away among paraſites and 


progeny of beggars: This wretch was condemned 


ned: Nor was this all; for the ſins of his poſterity, 
whom he by his folly had reduced to the neceſlity 


CAR AZ A N's VIS ION: Or Social, 


Y ARA Z AN, the merchant of Bagdad, was e. 
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at ſixes and ſevens;: yet that nothing vexed him 6 
much, as that a fellow, who ware trouſers, ſhould 
have a mercenary temper. Common Senſe, who knew 
the value of his blunt honeſty, ordered him, with 2 
ſmile, to veer of to the Elyſum ſide, to make wa 


ſharping gameſters, and leſt behind him a numerous 
to wear long aſſes ears, a fool's coat, and a rattle 
with dice; to be the ſcoff and jeſt of all hell; and, 
in ſhort, to be the moſt deſpicable among the dam. 


of committing many crimes, were to be doubly pu. 
niſhed in him. No ſooner was he taken into cultody, 
than I was called to the bar; but my conſcience accu · WM 
ſing me.of a mulcitude cf unrepented crimes, threw 


me into ſuch a fright, that, Iuckily for me, it put an 


end to.my dream. 


* ä 


— 


Graſp the whole world of reaſon, life, and ſenſe, 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence ; r 

HFappier, as kinder, in whate'er degree, 

A height of bliſs is height of charity. Pope, 


| .m'neac, throughout all the Eaſt for avarice and 
his wealth; his origin is obſcure as that of the (park, 
which by the. collifion of ſteel and adamant is ſtruck 
out of the darkneſs; and the patient labour of per- 
ſevering diligence. alone had made him rich. It was 
remembered, that when he was indigent he was 
thought to be generous 3 and he was till ac know 
jedged to be inflexibly juſt. But whether in his 
dealings with men he diſcevered a perfidy which 
tempted him to put his trult in gold; or whether in 
1 in 6 | propotion 


* 
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dropor tion as he accumulated wealth, he diſcovered 
his own importance by increaſe, Carazan prized it 


more as he uſed it leſs ; He gradually loſt the incl- 
pation to do good, as he acquired the power ; and as 
the hand of time ſcattered ſnow upon his head, the 
freezing influence extended to his boſom, — 
But though the door of Caraz an was never. open- | 
ed by. hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion, yet 
fear led him conſtantly to the moſque at the ſtated 
hours of prayer: He performed all the rites of de. 
rotion with the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality, and had 
thrice paid his vows at the temple of the Prophet, 
That devotion which riſes from the love of God, 
and neceffarily includes the love of man, as it con- 
nets gratitude with beneficence, and exalts that 


| which was mortal to divine, confers new dignity up- 


on goodneſs, and is the object not only of affection 
but of reverence. On the. contrary, the:devotion of 
the felfiſh, whether it be thought to avert the puniſh- 

ment which every one wifhes to be inflicted, or to 
inſure it by the complication of hypocriſy with guilt, 
never fail to excite indignation} and abhorrence. 

Carazan, therefore, when he had locked his door, 
and turning round with a look of circumſpective 
ſuſpicion, proceeded to the moſque, was followed by 
every eye with ſilent malignity ; the poor ſuſpended 
their ſapplications when he paſſed by; though he 
was known by every man, yet no man ſaluted him, 


Such had long been the life of Carazan, and ſuclt 


was the character which he had acquired, when no- 
tice was given by proclamation, that he was remov- 

ed to a magnificent building in the center of the ci- 
ty ; that his table ſhould be ſpread for the hungry, 
and that the ſtranger ſhould be welcome to his bed, 
The multitude ſoon raſhed like a torrent to his door, 


vhere they beheld him diſtributing bread to the hungry 


dad apparel to the naked, his eye ſoftened with com- 
Paſſion, and his cheek glowing with delight. Eve- 


Ty one gazed with aſtoniſhment at the prodigy ; and 


M 3 1 
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the murmur of innumerable voices increaſing like the 
ſound of approaching thunder, Carazan 'beckoneg 
with his hand: attention ſuſpended the tumult in 2 
moment; and he thus gratified the curioſity which 

- procured him audiencgde. 
© To Him who touches the mountains and they 
ſmoke, the Almighty and the moſt merciful, be ever. li 
laſting honour ! He hath ardained ſteep to be the Ml 4h; 
miniſter of inſtruction, as his- viſions have reprored 
me in the night. As I was fitting, alone in my Hz. th 
ram, with my lamp burning before me, computins ed 
tte product of my merchandizy, and exulting in the 
Increaſe of my wealth, L fell inte a deep fleep, and ve 
the hand of him who dwells in the third heaven ws ve 
upon me. I beheld the angel of death coming fon. dr 
IN ward like a whirlwind, and, he ſmote me before 1 ni 
| could deprecate the blow. At the ſame mementl MW 
found myſelf lifted from the ground, and tranſported ty 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity through the regions of the Ml cr 
air. The earth was contracted to an atom between; W m 
and the ſtars plowed round me with a luſtre that.ob. MW ce 
ſcured the ſun. The gate of paradiſe was now in de 
fight; and I was intercepted by a ſudden brightneſs Wl le 
which no human eye could behold : The irrevocable Wl fe 
ſentknce was now to be pronounced; my day of pro- fr 
bation was paſt, and from the evil of my life nothing I 
could be taken away, nor could any thing be added WW of 
to the good. When I reflected that my lot for e. «/ 
ternity was caſt, which not all the powers of nature 0 
could reverſe, my confidence totally forſook me; Ml 7 
and while I ſtood trembling and ſilent, covered with r 
confuſion, and chilled with horror, 1 was thus addrek I 
ſed by the radiance that flame d before me: ' MV» 
. © * Carazan, thy worſhip. has not been accepted, be- I n: 
 eauſe it was not prompted by the love of God; N 
neither can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, becauſe ot 
i was not produged by the love of man: For thy * 
own ſake only haſt thou rendered to every man bis d 
5 due ; and thou haſt approached the Almighty 2 a 
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„ chyſelf. Thou haſt not Tooked up with grati. 
2 2 round thee with kindneſs. Around thee 
thou haſt indeed beheld vice and folly ; but if vice 
and folly-could juſtify thy parſimony, would they not 
condemn the bounty of heaven? If not upon the fool- 
| and the vicious, where ſhall the fun diffuſe his 
light, or the clouds diſtil their dew ? Where ſhall 
the lips of the ſpring breathe fragrance, or the hand 
of autumn diffuſe: plenty? Remember, Carazan, that 
thou haſt ſhut compaſſion from thy heart, and graſp- 
ed thy ti» aſures with an hand of iron: Thou haſt . 


ver thou ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From the light of hea. 
ven, and from the ſociety of all beings, fhalt thou be 
driven; ſolitude ſhalt protract thy long hours of eter- 
nity, and darkneſs aggravate the horror of deſpair.“ 
At this moment ! was driven, by ſome fecret and 
irreliſtible power, through the glowing ſyſtem of 
creation, and paſſed innumerable worlds in a mo- 
ment. As I approached the verge of nature, I per- 
ceived the ſhadows of total and boundleſs vacuity 
deepen before me, a dreadful region of eternal ſi- 
lence, ſolitude; and darkneſs! Unutterable horror 
ſeized me at the proſpect, and this exclamation burſt 
from me with all the vehemence of deſire : 0h that 
1 had been doomed for ever to the common receptacle 
of impenitence and guilt There ſociety would have. 
alleviatec the torment of. deſt air, and the rage e fire 
could not have excluded the comfort of | light. Or, if 
Iba been condemned to reſide on à comet, that would 
return but once in a thouſand years to the regions of 
.lt and life; the hope of theſe periods, however diſtant, 
would chear me in the dreary interval of cold and dar l- 
meſs, and the vicifſitude would divide eternity into time. 
While this thought paſſed over my mind I loſt ſight | 
of the remoteſt (tar, and the laſt glimme ring of light 
was quenched into utter 0 The agonies of 
eſpair increaſed every moment, as every moment 
Augmented my diſtance from. the laſt habitable world. 
1 5 Lr 


lived for thyſelf; and, therefore, henceforth for e- 
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1 reflected with intalerable anguiſh, that when ten 
thouſand theuſand years had carried me beyond the 
reach of all but that power who fills infinitude, 1 


ſhould ſtill look forward into an immenſe abyſi of ] 
darkneſs, through which I ſhould ſtill drive with Wl wh. 
ſuccour and without ſociety, farther and farther fil jet 
for ever and ever. I then ſtretched out my hands to. 4 
wards the regions of exiſtence, with an emotion th It 
awaked me. Thus have I been taught to eſtimate Ext 
ſociety, like every other blefling, by its loſs. My is 

| heart is warmed to liberality; and 1 am zealous to o 


communicate the happineſs which I feel, to thoſe 
from whom it is derived; for the ſociety of one I” 
- wretch whom, in the pride of proſperity, 1 would WW” 
have ſpurned from my doer, would, in the dreadful live 
ſolitude to which I was condemned, have been more . 
| prized than the gold of Afric, or the gems of Golconda, WM 
At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan became Wll © 1 
fuddenly ſilent, and looked upwards in an ecſtacy of lll f 
_ gratitude and devotion, The multitude was ftruck Ml ©. 


at once with the precept and the example; and the Ml * 


Caliph, to whom the event was related, that he tf 
might be liberal beyond the power of gold, com. 
manded it to be recorded for the good of poſterity. 


* 


on CREATION andthe AN1MALWortDd Ml 
Range where you pleaſe, in water, earth, and air; 

. God is inev'ry thing, and ev'ry Where. 
HOUGH there is a great deal of pleaſure in 
contemplating the material world, by which 
F mean that fyſtem of bodies into which nature has 
fo eurioufly wrought the maſs of dead matter, with 
the ſeveral relations which thoſe bodies bear to one 
another ; there is ſtil}, methinks, ſomething more 
wonderful and furpriſing in contemplations on the 
world of life, by which I mean all thoſe animals with 
which every part of the univerſe is furniſhed. 85 
WFV material 


* 
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5 material world is only the ſhell of the. univerſe E 1 
he world of life are its inhabitants. et th 
If we conſider thoſe parts of the material world 1 
ich lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſub- 18 
N jet to our obſervations_ and inquiries, it is a- #3 
„ mazing to conſider the infinity of animals with which "vg 
; it is ſtocked. Every part: of matter is peopled : 4 
6 Every green leaf ſwarms with inhabitants. There 9 
5 is ſcarce # ſingle humour in the body of man, or of "I 
ny other animal, in which our glaſſes do not diſco- 4 
. yer myriads of living creatures. The ſurface of a- 9 
e umals is alſo covered with other animals; which are 4 
i che ſame manner the baſis of other animals that 4 
oe upon them: nay, we find in the moſt ſolid bodies, 1 
sin marble itſelf, innumerable cells and cavities, * 
„at are crouded with ſack im percepiible inhabitants, 4 
are too little for che naked eye to diſcover. On bl 
e other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts 4 
; Wl of fature, we fee the ſeas, lakes, and rivers, teeming 'iþ 
ich numberleſs kinds of living creatures, we find e- 1 
» Lery mountain and marſh, wilderneſs and wood, plen- = 
_ WH vluly ſtocked with birds and beafts, and every part 1 
„cb matter affording, proper neceſſaries and conveni- 1 
e ences for the livelihood of multitudes which inhabit it. 1 
: The author of the Plurality of Worlds draws a 1 
„Very good argument from this conſideration for the 1 

peopling of every planet; as indeed it feems very _ 1 


1 


prebable, from the analogy of re, on, that if no part 
of matter which we are acquainted with lies waſte 
and uſeleſs, thoſe great bodies, which are at ſuch 
a diſtance from us, ſhould not be deſart and unpeo- 
pled, but rather that they ſhould be furniſhed with 
beings adapted to their reſpective ſituations. = 
Exiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings only which 
are endowed with perception, and is in a manner 
thrown away upon dead matter, any farther than as 
it is ſubſer vient to beings which are conſcious of 
their exiſtence. Accordingly we find, from the ba. 
dies Which lie under our obſer vation, that matter is 
7 | | only 
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only made as the baſis and ſupport of animals; and 
that there is no more of the one than what is neceſ. 


_ fary to the exiſtence of the other. 


Infinite goodneſs is of ſo communicative a nature 
that it ſeems to delight in the conferring of exiſtence 
upon every degree of perceptive being. As this 


is a ſpeculation which 1 have often purſued with 


great pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge further | 


on it, by conſidering that part of the ſeale of being 
which comes within our knowledge. 


There are ſome living creatures which are rai. 
ſed but juſt above dead matter, To'mention only 
that ſpecies of fhell-fſh which are formed in the 
faſhion of a cone, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral 
rocks, and immediately die upon their being ſevered 


from the place where they grow. There are many 
bother creatures but one remove from theſe, which 


have no other ſenſe beſides that of feeling and taſte, 


Others have ſtill an additional one of hearing; 


others of ſmell, and others of ſight. It is won. 
derful to obſerve, by what a gradual progreſs the 
world of life advances through a prodigious variety 
of ſpecies, before a creature is formed that is com. 
plete in all its ſenſes; and even among theſe there 

is ſuch a different degree of perfection in the ſenſe 
Which one animal enjoys, beyond what appears in 


another, that though the ſenſe in different animals be 


diſtinguiſhed by tlre ſame common denominations, it 


ſeems almoſt of a different nature. If, after this, we 


lock into the ſeveral inward perfe ctions of cunning 
and ſagacity, or what we generally call inſtinct, we 
find them riſing after the ſame manner imperceptib 
one above another, and receiving additional im- 
prove ments according to the ſpecies in which they 
are implanted. This progreſs in nature is ſo very 


_ gradual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies 


comes very near to the molt imperfect of that which 
is immediately above it. | 


The exuberant and overflowing goodneſs of the 
| 2c" uprome 


works, is plainly ſeen, as I have before hinted, from 
his having made ſo very little matter, at leaſt what 


falls within our knowledge, that does not ſwarm 


with life : Nor is his goodneſs leſs ſeen in the di- 
verſity, than in the multitude of living creatures. 


Had he only made one ſpecies of animals, none of 
the reſt would have enjoyed the happinefs of exiſt. 


ence; he has, therefore, ſpeciſied in his creation e- 


very degree of life, every capacity of beings. The 
baſin of nature, from a plant to a man, is fil- 


whole c | 
ed up with diverſe kinds of creatures, riſing one o- 
yer another, by ſuch a gentle and eaſy aſcent, that 


the little tranſitions and deviations from one ſpecies - 


to another are almoſt inſenſible. This intermedi- 
ate ſpace is ſo well huſbanded and managed, that 


there is ſcarce a degree of perception which does 


not appear in ſome one part of the world of life, Is 


the goodneſs or wiſdom of the divine Being more 


manifeſted in this his proceeding? 5 
There is a conſequence, beſides thoſe I have al. 


ready mentioned, which ſeems very naturally dedu- 
cible from the foregoing conſiderations. If the ſcale 
of being riſes by ſuch a regular progreſs ſo high as 


man, we may, by a parity of reaſon, ſuppoſe that it 


ſtill proceeds gradually through thoſe beings which 


ire of a ſuperior nature to him; ſince there is an in- 
knitely greater ſpace and room for different degrees 


o perfection between the ſupreme Being and man, 


than between man and the moſt deſpicable inſect. 
This conſequence of ſo great a variety of beings 
which are ſuperior to us, from that variety which 
ls inferior to us, is made by. Mr Locke, in a paſ- 
ſage which 1 ſhall here ſet down, after having 


premiſed, that notwithſtanding there is ſuch infinite 
room between man and his Maker for the crea. 
uye power to exert itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it 


ſhould ever be filled up, ſince there will be ſtill. an 
infinite gap or diſtance between the higheft cre- 


ated. 
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me Being, whoſe mercy extends to all his 
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ated being, and -the great power / which produced 
them. La 3 e ene eee | ; 
That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent 
creatures above us than there are of ſenſible and ma. 
terial below us, is probable to me from hence, that 
in all the viſible corporeal world, we ſee no chafms 

or no gaps. All quite down frem us, the deſcent is 
by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries of things, that 
each remove differs very little one from the other. 
There are fiſhes that have wings, and are no ſtran. 
gers to the airy region: And there are ſome birds, 
that are inhabitants of the water, whoſe blood is 
cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh fo like in taſte, thir 
the ſcrupulous are allowed them on fiſh days. There 
are animals ſo near a kin both to birds and beaſts, 
that they are in the middle between both: Amphi. 
bious animals link the terreſtrial and aquatic toge- 
ther : Seals live at land and at fea, and porpoiſes 
have the warm blood and intrails of a Hog; not to 
mention what is confidently reported of mermaids, or 
fea-men, There are ſome brutes, that feem to have 
as much knowledge and reaſon, as ſome that are cal. 
led men; and the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
are fo nearly jained, that if you will take the loweſt 
of the one, and the higheſt of the other, there will 
ſcarce be perceived any great difference between 
them: And ſo on until we come to the loweſt and 
the moſt inorganical parts of matter, we ſhall find e- 
very where that their ſeveral ſpecies are linked toge- 
ther, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. 
And when we conſider the infinite power and wil- 
dom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, that it 
is fuitable to the magnificent harmony of the uni. 
verſe, and the great defipn and infinite goodne!s of 


the Architect, that the ſpecies of creatures ſhould al- 


fo, by gentle degrees, aſcend upwards from us to- 
wards his infinite perfection, as we ſee they gradual- 
ly deſcend from us downwards : W hich if it be pro- 


bable, we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, r 
5 1 : ther 


— 


2 


feftion much more remote from the infinite being 


1 Gold than we are from the loweſt ſtate of being, 


and that which approaches neareſt to nothing; and 
yet of all thoſe diſtin ſpeczes we have no clear di- 
flint ideas.“ 5 n 5 

In this ſyſtem of _ there is no cre ture ſo won- 
derful in its nature, and which ſo much deſeryes our 


particular attention as man, ho fills up the middle 
ſpace between the animal and the intellectual nature, 


be viſible and-invifible world, and is that link in 
the chain of beings which has been often termed 


the Nexus utriuſque Mundi. So that he who in one 


reſpect is affociated with angels and archangels, may 


lock upon a being of infinite perfection as his father, 


and the higheſt order of ſpirits as his brethren ; 
may, in another reſpect, ſay to corruption, Thou art my 


father ; and to the worm, 7 hou art my mother and ſif. : 


ter, 5 


God firſt made angels bodileſs, pure minds; | 


Then, other things which mindleſs bodies be. 


Laſt he made man, th? horizon *twixt both kinds, 


In whom we do the world's abridgement ſee. Davis. 


> who were {killed in anatomy among the 


, ancients concluded, from the outward and 
Inward make of a human body, that it was the work 
of a being tranſcendently wiſe and powerful. As 
the world grew more enlightened in this art, their 
diſcoveries gave them freſh opportunities of admi- 
Ting the conduct of providence in the formation of a 


human body. Galen was converted by his diſſec- 
ons; and could not but own à ſupreme being up- 


7 


N | On 
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there are far more ſpecies of creatures above us 
than there are beneath; we being in a degree of 
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on a ſurvey of this his handy- work. There were 
F indeed, many parts of which the old anatomiſts did 

not know the certain uſe ; but as they ſaw that mot 
of thoſe which they examined were adapted with 
admirahle art to their ſeveral functions, they did not 
queſtign but thoſe whoſe uſes they could not deter. 


mine were contrived with the ſame wiſdom for reſ. | 


pective ends and purpoſes. Since the circulation of 
the blood has been found out, and many other great 
diſcoveries have been made by our modern anato. 
miſts, we ſee new wonders in the human frame, 
and diſcern ſeveral important uſes for thoſe parts 
which the ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, 
the body of man is ſuch a ſubject as ſtands the vt. 
moſt teſt of examination. Though it appears for. 
med with the niceſt wiſdom, upon the. moſt ſuper. 
ticial ſurvey of it, it ſtil] mends upon the ſearch, and 
produces our ſurpriſe and amazement in proportion 
as we pry into it, What I have here ſaid of a hu. 


man body may be applied to the body of every a- 


nimal which has been the ſubje& of an anatomical 
NBER... ood I oe 

The body of an animal is an object adequate to 
our ſenſes. It is a particular ſyſtem of providence, 
that lies in a narrow compaſs. The eye is able to 


command it, and by ſucceſſive inquiries can ſearch in. 


to all its parts. Could the body of the whole earth, 
or indeed the whole univerſe be thus ſubmitted to 
che examination of our ſenſes, were it not too big 


and diſproportioned for our inquiries, too unwelldy 
for the management of the eye and hand, there is 
no queſtion but it would appear to us as curious and 
vell-contrived a frame as that of a human body. 
We could ſee the ſame concatenation and ſubſer- 
vience, the ſame necefſi:y and uſefulneſs, the ſame 
beauty and harmony in all and every of its parts, as 
what we diſcover in the body of every ſingle animal. 
The more extended our reaſon is, and the more 
the greater 1 
| ar 


able to grapple the immenſe objects, 


* 


147 
are thoſe diſcoveries which it makes of wiſdom and 
-ovidence in the works of the creation. A Sir 1. 
aue Veuton, who ſtands up as the miracle of the 
reſent age, can look through a whole planetary 
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ſyſtem 5 conſider it in its weight, number, and mea 


fire; and draw from it as many demonſtrations of 


"finite power and wiſdom, as a more confined un. 


derſtanding is able to deduce from the ſyftem of a 
( ĩ ono Toe 
But to return to our ſpeculations on anatomy, 
] ſhall here conſider the fabric and texture of the 
bodies of animals in one particular view ; which, in 
my opinion, ſhews the hand of a thinking and all. wiſe 


Reing in their formation, with the ev dence of a 
* * demonſtrations. I think we may lay this 


down as an inconteſtible principle, that chance ne. 
yer acts in a perpetual uniformity and conſiſtency 
with itſelf. If one ſhould always fling the ſame 
ptimber with ten thouſand dice, or ſe every throw 
juſt five times leſs, or five times more in number 


than the throw which immediately preceded it, Who 


wonld not imagine there is ſome inviſible power 


which directs the caſt ? This is the proceeding which 
ve find in the operations of nature. Every kind of 


animal is diverſified by different magnitud-'s, each of 


which gives riſe to a different ſpecies, Let a man 
trace the dog or lion kind, and he will obſerve how 


many of the works of nature are publiſhed, if I may 
uſe the expre ſſion, in a variety of editions. If we 


look into the reptile world, or into thoſe different 


kinds of animals that fill the element of water, we 
meet with the ſame repetitions among ſeveral ſpe- 


dies, that differ very little from one another but in 


izz and bulk. You find the ſame creature that is 


dawn at large, copied out in ſeveral proportions, 


and ending in miniature. It would be tedieus to 
produce inſtances of this regular conduct in Provi- 


dence, as it would be ſuperfluous to thoſe who are 
verſed in the natural hiſtory of animals. The mag 
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nificent harmony, of the univerſe -is ſuch, that we 
may. obſerve innumerable: drviſions running. upon the 
ſame ground. I might alſo extend this ſpeculation 
to. the dead parts of nature, in. which we way find 
matter diſpoſed into many, ſimilar ſyſtems, as well 
in our ſurvey, of ſtars, and planets, as. of ſtones, ye. 
8 and other ſublunary parts of the creation. 
n a word, Providence has ſhe wn the richneſs of itt 
goodneſs and wiſdom, not only in the production of 
many original ſpecies, but in the multiplicity of de. 
ſcents which it has made on every original ſaccies 
ONES K Eo 
But to purſue this thought {till farther : Every, } 
living creature conſidered, in itſelf. has many very 
complicated parts that are exact copies ob ſome other 
parts which it poſſeſſes, and which are complicated in 
the ſame manner. One eye would have been ſuffi. 
eient for the ſubſiſtence and preſervation of an animal; 
bur, in order to better his cenditien, we {ce another 
placed with a mathematical exactneſs in the ſame 
| moſt advantageous ſituation, and in every particular 
of the ſame fize and texture. Is it poſſible for chance 
io be ſo uniform in her operations? Should a million 
ef dice turn up twice together the ſame number, the 
wonder would be nothing in compariſon of this, 
But when we ſee this. ſimfliiude and reſemblance in 
the arm, the hand, the fingers: when we ſee one 
half of the body entirely correſpond with the other 
in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, without which a man 
might very well have ſubliſted ;,nay, when we often 
ee a lingle part repeated an hundred times in the fame 
body, notwithſtanding it conſiſts in the moſt intricate 
weaving of numberleſs fibres, and thoſe. parts differ- 
ing. ſtill in magnitude, as. the convenience of their 
particalar ſituation requires; ſure a man mult have 
a ſtrange calt of underſtanding, who does not dilco- 
ver the finger of God in ſo. wonderful a. work. 
Theſe duplicates in thoſe parts of the body, without 
which a man might have. very well ſubſiſted, though 
Bo 18 50 
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got ſo well as with them, are a plain demonſtration 
of an all-wiſe Contriver ; as thoſe more numerous 
copyings, which are found among the veſſels of the 
ame body, are evident demonſtrations that. they 
could not be the work of chance, This argument 


receives additional ſtrength, if we apply it to every 
animal and inſect within our knowledge, as wel] as 
to thoſe numberleſs living creatures that are objects 
too minute for a human eye: and if we conlider 
how the ſeveral ſpecies in this whole world of life 
reſemble one another in very many particulars, ſo - 
far as is convenient for their reſpective ſtates of ex- 
iſtence ; it is much more probable that an hundred 
million of dice ſhould be caſually thrown a hundred 
million of times in the ſame number, than that the 
body of any ſingle animal ſhou!d be produced by the 
fortuitous concourſe of matter. And that the like 
chance ſhould ariſe in innumerable inſtances, requires 


a degree of credulity that is not under the direction 


of common ſenſe. We may carry this conſideration 
yet farther, if we reflect on the two ſexes in every 
living ſpecies, with their reſemblances to each other, 
and thoſe particular diſtinctions that were nece ſſary 
for the keeping up of this great werld of life. 
There are innumerable demonſtrations of ' a Su- 
preme Being, and of his tranſcendent wiſdom, pow. 
er, and goodneſs in the formation ef the body of 2 
living creature; for which I refer my reader to o- 
ther writings, particularly to the ſixth book of the 
poem entitled Creation, where the anatomy of the 
human body is deſeribed with great perſpicuity. 


n the ATTRIBUTES of G OD, and the 
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Hail ſov*reign Goodneſs, great productive mind 5 | 
In all thy works thyſelf inſcrib'd-we find. Blac block. 
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Was yeſterday about ſup . ſet walking in the open 
helds till the night inſen ſibly fell upon me. Lat | 
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firſt amuſed, myſelf with all the richneſs, and Variety 
of colours which appeared in the. weſtern parts, of 
heaven: In proportion as they faded away and 
went out, ſeveral ſtars and planets appeared, one af. 
ter another, until the whole firmament was in a glow. 
The blueneſs of the æther was exceedingly, height. 
ened and enlivened by the ſeaſon of the year, and 
by the rays of all thoſe. luminaries that paſſed thro 
it. The Galaxy. appeared in its moſt beautiful white, 
To compleat the ſcene, the full moon roſe at 
length in that clouded, majeſty. which Milton takes 
notice of, and opened to the eye a new picture of 
nature, which was more finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed 
among ſofter lights, than that which the ſun had be. 
fore diſcovered to us. Jt ue ts 
As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her 
brightneſs, and taking her progreſs among the con. 
ſtellations, a thought aroſe, in me, which I believe 
very often perplexes and diſturbs men of a ſerious 
and contemplative nature. David himſelf fell into 
it in that reflection, When I conſider the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars, 
« which thou haſt ordained; what is man, that thou 
« art mindful of him! and the ſon of man, that thou 
, regardeſt him !“ In the ſame manner, when I con- 
ſider that infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to ſpeak more phi- 
loſophically, of ſuns, which were then ſhining up- 
on me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or 


„ . worlds which were moving round their reſpective | 


ſuns ; when I ſtill enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed 
another heaven of ſans, and worlds riſing ſtill above 
this which we diſcovered, and theſe {till enlightened 
by a ſuperior firmament of laminaries, which are 
Planted at fo great a diſtance, that they may appear | 
to the inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do to us: 
In ſhort, whilſt J purſued this thought, I could not 
but reflect on that little inſignificant figure which I 
myſelf bore amidſt the immenſity of God's works. 

Were the ſun which enlighrens this part of the 
creation, with all the hoſts of planetary worlds that 


move 


— 
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nove about him, utterly. extinguiſhed. and annihila- 
id, they would not be miſſed more than a. grain of. 
find on the ſea-ſhore.. The ſpace they poſſeſs is ſo ex- 

ceeding little in compariſon of the, whole,that it would. 
| ſcarce make a blank. in the creation. — The chaſm, 
would be imperceptible to an eye that could take in 


1 de whole compaſs of nature, and paſs from one end 
v of the creation to the other, as it. is poſſible there 
„may be ſuch a ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or, in, 
t ceotuces which are at preſent more exalted than 
s ourſelves, We ſee: many ſtars by the help of glaſſes 
F which: we do not diſcover with our naked eye; and; 
dne finer our teleſcopes. are, the more ſtill are our 


diſcoveries. Huygenius carries this thought fo far, 
that he does not think it impoſſible but there may 
be ſtars whoſe: light is not yet travelled down to us 


P 

. WT fince their firſt creation, — There is no queſtion but 

c the univerſe has creation bounds ſet to it; but when 
s ve conſider that it is the work of infinite power, 
o Wl prompted. by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace 
„ do exert itſelf in, how can we ſet bounds to it? 

„ To return therefore to my firſt thought, I could 
u. votbut look upon myſelf with ſecret horror, as a being 


that was not wor thy the ſmalleſt regard of one who 
had ſo great a work under his care and ſuperintend- 
ency, I was afraid of being overlooked, amidſt the 
- WH innenſity of nature, and loſt among that infinite 
r WW variety of creatures which in all probability ſwarm 
e through all thoſe immeaſurable regions of matter, 
d In order to recover myſelf from this mortifying 
e WI thought, I confidered that it took its riſe from thoſe 
d urrow conceptions which we are apt to entertain of 
e Wl tie divine nature, We ourſelves cannot attend to 
r many different objects at the ſame time. If we are 
careful to inſpect ſome things, we muſt of courſe ne- 
t glect others. This imperfection which we obſerve 
In ourſelves, is an imperfection which cleaves in ſome 
degree to creatures of the higheſt capacities, as they 
e W 7< creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited na- 
res, The preſence of every created being is 22 
e ned 


_ underſtand, is of a wider circumference to one « 
ture than another, according as we rife one above 


r'2' The PLEASING INSTRUCTOR; 
fined to a certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently 


his obſervation is ſtinted to a certain number of cb. 


jets. The ſphere in which we move, and act, and 


another in the ſcale of exiſtence, But the wideſt of 
theſe our ſpheres has its circumference. When 


therefore we refſect on the divine nature, we are & 
uſed and accuſtomed to this imperfeQion in ourſelves. 
that we cannot forbear in ſome meaſure aſcribing iv 
to Him in whom there is no ſhadow of imperfection. 


Our reaſon, indeed, affures us, that his attributes are 
infinite; but the poorneſs of our conceptions is ſuch, 
that it cannot forbear ſetting bounds to every thing 
it contemplates, until our reaſon comes again to our 
ſuccour, and throws down all thoſe little prejudices 
which riſe in us unawares, and are natural to the 


mind of man. . 


We ſhould therefore utterly extingui h this melan. 


choly thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker 


in the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of 
thoſe objects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantiy 


employed; if we conſider, in the firſt place, that he is 
omnipreſent; and that, in the ſecond place, he is om- 


nifeent.. . ; 1 
If we conſider him in his omnipreſence, bis being 


paſſes throꝰ, actuates, and ſupports the whole frame 


of nature ; his creation, and every part of it, is full 


of him. There is nothing he has made that is either 
ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconſiderable, which he 
does not eſſentially inhabit, His ſubſtance is with- | 
in the ſubſtance of every being, whether material or | 
immaterial, and as intimately preſent” to it as that | 
being is to itſelf, It would be an imperfection in 
him, were he able to remove out of one place into a- 
nother, or to withdraw: himſelf from any thing he 


has created, or from any part of that ſpace which 1s 


diffuſed and ſpread abroad to infinity, In ſhort, to 
ſpeak of him in the language of the old phdoſopner 


rea. 
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te is 2 being whoſe. center is every where, and his 
circumference no where. . e ; 25 11 | 
jn the ſecond. place, he is omniſcient as well. as 
omnipreſent, His omniſcience indeed, neceſſarily. and 
naturally flows from his omnipreſence. He cannot 
but be conſcious of every. motion that. ariſes. in the 
whole material world, which he thus eſſentially per- 
yades, and of every thought that is ſtirring in the 
intellectual world, to every part of which he is thus 
intimately united. Several moraliſts have conſider- 
«| the creation, as the temple. of God, which he has 
built with his own band, and which is filled with his 
preſence. Others have conſidered infinite ſpace as, 
the receptacle, or rather the habitation. of the Al- 
mighty : But the nobleſt and molt exalted. way, of 
confidering this infinite. ſpace, is that of Sir 1/aac 
Newton, who calls it the: Serſorzum.of the Godhead. 
Brutes and men have their /ex/orio/a, or little ſenſo- 
rium, dy which they zpprenend the preſence, and 
perceive the actions of a few: objects that lie conti - 
guvus to them. I heir knowledge and obſer vation 
turn within a very narrow circle. But as God Al- 
mighty cannot but perceive and know every thing 
in which he reſides, infinite ſpace gives. room to in- 
finite knowledge, and is, as it were, an organ to om. 
niſcience, „ „„ "BY 3 
Were the ſoul ſeparated from the body, and-with 
one glance of thought could ſtart beyond: the bounds 
of the creation; fhvuld it for millions of years con- 
ucue its progrefs thro? infinite ſpace with the ſame 
activity, it would ſtill find itſelf within the embrace 
of its Creator, and encompaſſed round with. the im- 
menſity of the Godhead. Whilſt we are in the 
body, be is not leſs preſent. with us, becauſe he is 
concealed from us. O that I knew where I might 
kind him! (ſays. Job.) Behold, I go forward, but 
4 he is not there! and backward, but I cannot 
. perceive him, On the left hand, where he. does 
work, but I cannot behold him. He hides woe? 
e - 


— 


% 
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« ſelf on the right-hand that I cannot fee him. Is {: 
| ſhort, reaſon, as well as revelation aſſures us, that y 
he cannot be abſent from us, notwithſtanding he is WM t! 
undiſcovered by us. 5 
In this conſideration of God Almighty's omnipre. IM » 
ſence and omniſcience, every uncomfortable thouoht Ml 3 
vaniſhes, He cannot but regard every thing po 
has being, eſpecially ſuch of his creatures who fer Ml 
they are not regarded by him. He is privy to al f. 
their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in par. WM 
ticular which is apt to trouble them on this occa. Wl » 
ſion: For, as it is impoſſible he fhou'd overlock any Wi © 
of his creatures, ſo we may be confident that he re. I 
gards, with an eye of mercy, thoſe who endeavour to Wh » 
recommend themſelves to his notice, and in an un. Wl © 
feigned hunulity of heart think themſelves unworthy Ml 
that he ſhould be mind ful of them, - | t 
NE eee [ 
On the IMMORTALITY of the Sov, 
When my freed foul to its bright ſphere ſhall fly, . 
Through boundleſs orbs eternal regions fby,  _ 
And, like the ſun, be all one glorious eye. SHAKESPEARE. 
TI Was yeſterday walking alone in one of my friend's i Þ 
T woods, and loſt my ſelf in it very agreeably ; 2811 
was running over in my mind the ſeveral arguments e 
that eſtabliſh the great pont which is the baſis of I | 
morality, and the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes : 
and ſecret joys that can ariſe in the heart of a rea. 
ſonable creature, viz. the immortality of the ſoul, | II ! 
conſidered theſe ſeveral proofs, drawn, 
Firſt, From the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and par- ! 
ticularly its immateriality ; which, though not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the eternity of its duration, has, W 
1 think, been evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. [ 
Secondly, From its paſſions and ſentiments, 2s par- 
ticularly from its love of exiſter ce, its horror of an. , 


nihilation, and its hopes of immortality ; wu er 
| : „„ 


Wt 
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muſt periſh at its fi 
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ſecret ſatisfaction which it finds in the practice of 
virtue, and that uneaſineſs which follows in it upon 
, En 
Thirdly, From the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and veracity, are 
all concerned in this great point. 55 
But amongſt theſe and other excellent arguments 
for the immortality of the ſoul, there is one drawn 
from the perpetual progreſs of the ſoul to its per- 
fection, without a poſſibility of ever arriving at it; 
which is a hint that 1 do not remember to have ſeen 
opened and improved by others who have written on 
this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to carry a great 


weight with it. How can it enter into the thought 


of man, that the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch im- 
menſe perfections, and receiving new improvements 
to all eternity, ſhall fall away into nothing almoſt as 
ſoon as it is created! Are ſuch abilities made for no 
purpoſe? A brute arrives at a point of perfection 
that he can never paſs: In a few years he has all. 
the endowments he is capable of ; and were he to 
lire ten thouſand more, would be the ſame thing he 
is at preſent, Were a human ſoul thus at a ſtand in 
its accompliſhments, — were its faculties to be full 
blown, and capable of further enlargement, I would 
imagine it might fall away inſenſibly, and drop at 
once into a ſtate of annihilation. But can we be- 
lere a thinking being, that is in a perpetual pro- 
preſs of improvemeat, and travelling on from per- 
fection to perfection, after having juſt looked abroad 
into the works of its Creator, and made a few dif. 
coveries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, 
t pe 25 ſetting out, and in the very 
beginning of its inquiries? . 


A man, conſidered in his preſent Rate, ſeems only 


{nt into the world to propagate his kind. He pro- 


Vides himſelf with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits 
his polt to make room for him. He does not ſeem 
born to enjoy life, but te deliver it down to others. 
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fo mean a purpofe? Can he delight in the produc. 


gratified? How can we find that wiſdom, which 


mate, where they may ſpread and flouriſh to all e. 
E | 4 ͤ ( B 


triumphant conſideration in religion, than this of the 
the perfection of its nature, without ever arriving 
on from ſtrength to ſtrength; to conſider that it is 
brighten to all eternity; that it will ſtill be adding 
ries in it ſomething wonderfulhy agreeable to that 
amhition which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, 
it muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee 


his creation for ever -beautifying in his eyes, and 
drawing nearer to him by greater degrees of reſem- 
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This is not ſurpriſing to conſider in animals which 
are formed for our uſe, and can finith (their buſineſz 


in a ſhort life. The ſea-· worm, after having ſpun 
her taſk, lays her eggs, and dies. But a man can 
never have taken in his full meaſure of knowle £ 
has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, eſtabliſh his fou 
in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his na. 
ture, before he is hurried off the ſtage. Would an 
infinite wiſe being make ſuch glorious. creatures for 


tion of ſuch abortive intelligencies, ſuch ſhort-lived 
Teaſonable beings'? Would he give us talents that 
are not to be exerted ? capacities that are not tobe 


hines through all his works, in the formation of 
man, without looking on this world as only a. nur. 
ſery for the next, and believing that the ſeveral ge. 
nerations of rational creatures, which rife up and 
diſappear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to re. 
ceive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence here, and af. 
terwards to be tranſplanted into a more friendly cli. 


There is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and 
perpetual progreſs which the ſoul makes towards 
at a period in it,; To look upon the foul as goirg 
to ſhine for ever with new acceſſions of glory, and 


virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; car- 


| = bs OY” hs * 
Methinks this ſingle conſideration of the progreh 
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of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient to ex- 


tinguiſn all envy in inferior nature, and all contempt 
in ſuperior. That cherubim which now appears as a 
God to a human foul, knows very well that the pe- 
riod will come about in eternity, when the human 


ſoul will be as perfect as he himſelf now is; nay, 


when it ſhall look down upon that degree of per- 
fection as much as it now falls ſhort of it. It is 


true, the higher nature ſtill advances, he by that 


means preſerves the diſtance and ſuperiority in the 
ſcale of beings z but he knows, how high ſoever the 
tation is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the 
inferior nature will at length mount up to it, and 
ſhine forth in the ſame degree of glory. 1 
Wich what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we 
look into our- Own ſouls, where there are ſuch hidden 
ſtores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted 
ſources of perfection? We know not yet what we 

ſhall be z nor will it eyer enter into the heart of 
man to conceive the glory that will be always in re- 
ſerve for im. Ihe ſoul, conſidered with its Crea- 
tor, is like one of thoſe mathematical lines that 

may draw nearer to one another to all eternity, 
without a poſhbility of touching it: And can there 
be a thought ſo tranſporting, as to conſider ourſelves 
in theſe perpetual approaches to him, who is not 
only the ſtandard of perfection, but of happineſs ?_ 
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On the VICI88ITUDE of MATERIAL BEIN GS. 
Where is the duſt that has not been alive? 
The ſpade, the plough, diſturb our anceſtors 
From buman mould we reap our daily bread. YouXxG, 
N a late converſation among ſome of the great 
L and the wiſe, Theron, a man of wealth aud fi- 
gure, but unacquainted with philoſophic ſcience, ſat 
in the midſt of his friends of both ſexes in a ſtately 
room, with rich variety of furniture. Theron com- 
„ plained, 


field and the foreſt, and to the men that cultivate 
the ground, and are engaged in rural buſineſs, 
Lock around you on all the furniture of the room, 
ſurvey your own cloathing, caſt your eyes on all the 
ſplendid array of Therina and Perfes, and the other 
ladies near them, and you wili find, that except a ! 
few glittering ſtones, and a little gold and ſilver 


wood of different colours? W hence theſe fair pan- 


all growing in the fields. 


% 
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plained, that he had often heard it ſaid how muy 
we were all indebted to the country and. the plouph . 
but, for his part, he knew no obligation that we hag 
to that low rank of mankind, whoſe life is taken ur 
in the fields, the woods, and the meadows ; but that 
they paid their rents well, that the gentlemen might 
live at their eaſe. Crito was pleaſed to ſeize the oc. 
caſion, and entertained the gay audience with a far. 
priſing lecture of philoſophy. e 

„Permit me, Theron, ſaid he, to be an advocate 
for the peaſant, and I can draw up a long account 
of particulars for which you are indebted to the 


which were dug out of the bowels of the earth, you 


can ſcarce ſce any thing that was not once growing 
green upon the ground, through the various labours 
of the planter and the ploughman, Wo hence came 


the floor you tread on, part whereof is inlaid with 


nels of wainſcot, and the cornice that encompaſſes 
and adorns the room? Whence this lofty room of 
cedar, and the carved ornaments of it? Are they not 
all the ſpoils of the trees of the foreſt ? Were not 
theſe once the verdant ſtandard of the grove on. the 
mountain? What are your hangings of gay tapeſtry! 
Are' they not owing to the fleece of the ſheep, 


which borrowed their nouriſhment from the graſs of 
the meadows? Thus the finery of your parlour 
once was graſs ; and ſhould you. favour me with a 


turn into your bed-chamber, I could ſhew that the 


curtains, and the linen, and coſtly coverings, where 


you take your nightly repoſe, were ſome years 3g0 


But 
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But I need not retire from the place where wo 


| are ſeated, to give you abundant diſcoveries of this 


truth: Is not the hair of camels a part of the ma- 
terials which compoſe thoſe rich curtains which 
hang down by the windows, and the eaſy chairs 
which accommodate your friends? And if you think 
2 little, you will find that camels with their hair 
were made of graſs, as well as the ſheep with their 
wool, What are the books that lie in the window, 
and the little implements of paper and wax, pens 
and wafers, which I preſume may be found in the 
efcrutore ? They have all the ſame original; they 
were once mere vegetables. Paper and books owe 
their being to the tatters of linen which were wo 
ven of the threads of flax, or hemp. The paſteboard 
covers are compoſed of paper, and the leather is the 
kin of the calf, that drew its life and ſuſtenance 
from the meadows, The pen that you write with 
was plucked from the wing of the gooſe, which lived 
upon the graſs of the common: Ihe inkhorn was 
borrowed from the front of the grazing ox: The 
wafer is made of the paſte of bread-corn; and the 
wax is originally plundered from the bee, who ſtole 
it out of a thouſand flowers. %% 
Permit me, ladies, ſaid the philoſopher, to mention 
your dreſs; too nice a ſubject indeed for a ſcholar to 
pretend any. {kill in: But I perſuade myſelf your 
candour will not reſent my naming the rich materi- 
als, lince I Jeave thoſe more important points, the 
faſhion and the air, to be decided entirely by your 


ſuperior ſkill, Shall I inquire, then, who gave 


Perſis the ſilken habit which ſhe wears? Did ſhe not 
borrow it from the worm that ſpun thoſe ſhining 


threads? And whence did the worm borrow it? 


From the leaves of the Mulberry tree, which was 
planted and nouriſhed for this purpoſe by the country 
Wain, May I aſk again, How came Therina by the 
line linen which ſhe is pleaſed to appear in, and the 

| O. 2 coſtly 
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coſtly Jace of Flanders that ſurrounds it? Was it not 
made of the ſtalks of flax that grew up in the field 
like other vegetables? And are not the fineſt- of 
your muſlins owing to the Indian cotton tree? Nor 
can you tell me, Theron, one upper garment you 
have, whether coat, cloak, or night-gown, from your 
ſhoulders to your very feet, as rich and as new as you 
think it, which the theep, or the poor ſilk- worm has 
not worn before you. It is certain the beaver bore 
your hat upon his ſkin; that ſoft fur was his cover. 
ing before it was yours: And the materials of your 
very ſhoes, both the upper part and the ſoles of 


them, covered the calf of the heifer before they were | 


put on your feet: All this was graſs at firſt ; for 


we have ſeen that all the animal world owes its 


beng to vegetables. 


Give me leave, Madam, faid he, to Therina, with. 


out offence, to lead you into further wonder. You | 


have ſeen that the furniture of the place where ve 
are, as well as the precious attire in which you are 
dreſſed, were lately the production, and the orn- 
ment of the foreſt, the meadow, or the garden. But 
could you forgive me, if I ſhould attempt to per. 
ſuade you, that this beautiful body of yours, thoſe 
lovely limbs, were once growing alſo in the ficids 
and the meadows ? I fee, Ladies, you are a little 
ſhocked and ſurpriſed at the thought. I confeſs the 
idea and ſentiments of philoſophy are not always ſo 
_ courtly and fo favourable to human nature, as to be 
addreſſed to the tender ſex : But, pardon me, Thert- 
na, if 1 inquire, Was not your infancy nurſed with 
milk and bread-corn? Have you not been fed with 
wheat, though it was of the fineſt kind ? And your 


drir k, What has it been, but either the infuſion of 


barley, or the juice of the grape; or, for variety, 
perhaps the cyder grove has ſupplied you? The fleſh 
with which you have been nouriſhed to ſuch a-well- 


_ proportioned ſtature, belonged to four-footed ani- 


mel, or to the fowls of the air; and each of _ 
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have been either fed with corn or graſs. Whence 


then, Madam, has your body been ſupported, and 
what do yon think it is made off — 5 


But it is ſafer to transfer the argument to myſelf. 


Theſe limbs of mine, Therina, owe themſelves en- 
tirely to the animal and vegetable food, to the roots, 


or the ſtalks, or the leaves, or the fruit of plants, or 
the fleſh of the brute creatures, which have paſſed 
through my mouth for theſe fifty years, or the mouth 
of my parents before me. This hand would have 
been worn to a mere ſkeleton, my arms had been 
dry bones, and my trunk and ribs the ſtatue of death, 
had they not all received perpetual recruits from the 
feld. Theſe lips which now addreſs you, are of the 
ame materials, and they were once growing like the 
graſs on the earth. This very fleth, which I call 
mine now, did belong to the ſheep or the ox before 
it was part of me; and it ſerved to clothe thoſe © 
bones before it coyered mine. You know, Theron, 
you are a gentleman who delight in rural ſports, 
when you reſide at yeur country ſeat, and you love 
to feaſt on the game that you have purſued, Did 
you ever ſuppoſe that any part of yourſelf. was once 
hurried through the air in the breaſt of a frightened 
partridge, which came before night into 50 f net? 
Ur that any piece of you was driven through the 
fields before the full-mouthed hounds on the legs f 
a hunted. hare, which was next day prepared for 
your table? Had you ever fo ſtrange a thought as 
this? And can you believe it now? Or, upon a ſur- 
vey of that argument, can yon tell how to deny it? - 
And what are hares and partridges made of, but 
growing herbage, or ſliattered corn? e Ay” 
It is true, you have ſometimes taſted fiſh, either 
from the ſea or rivers, but even thoſe in their origi- 
nal are alſo ſorts of graſs ; they have been fed part- - 
ly by ſea-weeds, and partly by leſſer filh, which they 


have devoured, whele prime ard natural nouriſh- - 


ment was from tome vegetable matter in the watery - 
5 „„ World. 1. 


have ſeen that the furniture of the place where ve 


ment of the foreſt, the meadow, or the garden. But 
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coſtly Jace of Flanders that ſurrounds it? Was it not 
made of the ſtalks of flax that grew up in the field 
like other vegetables? And are not the fineſt of 
your muſlins owing to the Indian cotton tree? Nor 
ean you tell me, Theron, one upper garment you 


have, whether coat, cloak, or night-gown, from your ti. 
moulders to your very feet, as rich and as new as you Wl 0! 
think it, which the theep, or the poor ſilk-worm has tl 
not worn before you: It is certain the beaver bore tl 
your hat upon his ſkin ; that ſoft fur was his cover. of 
ing before it was yours: And the materials of your b 


very ſhoes, both the upper part and the ſoles of 
them, covered the calf of the heifer before they were 
put on your feet: All this was graſs at firſt , for 
we have ſeen that all the animal world owes its 
be.n to vegetables. „ oy EOS 

Give me leave, Madam, faid he, to Therina, with 
out offence, to lead you into further wonder. You 


are, as well as the precious attire in which you are 
dref{:d, were lately the production, and the ornz- 
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could you forgive me, if I ſhould attempt to per. 
ſuade you, that this beautiful body of yours, thoſe 
lovely limbs, were once growing alſo in the ficids 
and the meadows ? I fee, Ladies, you are a little 
ſhocked and ſurpriſed at the thought. I confeſs the 
idea and ſentiments of philoſophy are not always ſo 
courtly and fo favourable to human nature, as to be 
addreſſed to the tender ſex : But, pardon me, Thert- 
xa, if 1 inquire, Was not your infancy nurſed with 
milk and bread-corn? Have you not been fed with 
wheat, though it was of the fineſt kind ? And your 
drir.k, What has it been, but either the infuſion of 


barley, or the juice of the grape; or, for variety, 


perhaps the cyder grove has ſupplied you? The fleſh 

with which you have been nouriſhed to ſuch 2 well- 

proportioned ſtature, belonged to four-footed ani- 

mal, or to the fowls of the air; and each of _ 
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have been either fed with corn or graſs. Whence 


. then, Madam, has your body been ſupported, and 

f what do you think it is made of? . 

r But it is ſafer to transfer the argument to myſelf, 

» W Theſe limbs of mine, Therina, owe themſelves en- 

6 tirely to the animal and vegetable food, to the roots, 

yu MW or the ſtalks, or the leaves, or the fruit of plants, or 

18 the fleſh of the brute creatures, which have paſſed 
through my mouth for thele fifty years, or the mouth 


of my parents before me. This hand would have 
been worn to a mere ſkeleton, my arms had been 
if dry bones, and my trunk and ribs the ſtatue of death, 
had they not all received perpetual recruits from the 
feld. Theſe lips which now addreſs you, are of the 
ſame materials, and they were once growing like the 
graſs on the earth. This very fleth, which I call 
mine now, did belong to the theep or the ox before 
it was part of me; and it ſerved to clothe thoſe 
bones before it covered mine. You know, Theron, 
you are a gentleman who delight in rural ſports, 
when you reſide at yeur country feat, and you love 
to feaſt on the game that you have purſued, Did 
you ever ſuppole that any part of yourſelf was once 
hurried through the air in the breaſt of a frightened 
partridge, which came before night into 50 net? 
Or that any piece of you was driven through the 
fields before the full-mouthed hounds on the legs of 
a hunted. hare, which was next day prepared for 
your table? Had you ever fo ſtrange a thought as + 
this? And can you believe it now? Or, upon a ſur- | 
vey of that argument, can yon tell how to deny it? I 
And what are hares and partridges made of, but 
growing herbage, or ſhattered corn? . 
It is true, you have ſometimes taſted fiſh, either 
from the ſea or rivers, but even thoſe in their origi- 
nal are alſo ſorts of graſs ; they have been fed part- 
ly by ſea-weeds, and partly by lefler fiſn, which they 
have devoured, whele prime ard natural nouriſh- - 
ment was from tome vegetable matter in the watery - 
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world. In ſhort, Sir, I am free to declare. that 
whether 1 have eaten cheeſe or butter, bread or 
milk, whether I have fed on the ox or the ſhee 
the fowls of the air, I am certain that this body, and 
theſe limbs of mine, even to my teeth and nails. and 
the hairs of my head, are all borrowed originall 


from the vegetable creation. Every thing of nie 


that is not a thinking power, that is not mind, or ſdi- 

rit, was once growing like graſs on the ground, or 
was made of the roots which ſupported {ome green 

herbage. . 1 


And now, Theron, What do you think of all theſe 


paradoxes? Which of them do you cavil at? Which 
leaves you room for doubt or queſtion ? Is not phi. 
loſophy an entertaining ſtudy, that teaches us our 
original, and the aſtoniſhiag. operations of divine 


Wiſdom and Providence? But it t2aches us alſo to 


have humble thoughts of ourſelves, and to remem. 
ber from whence we came. Theron, tb conclude 

the diſcourſe, confeſſed his ſurpriſe and conviction; 
he acknowledged the juſtice of Crito's whole argu- 
ment, gave him hearty thanks for his inſtructive lec- 


ture, and reſolved to remember thoſe amazing ſcenes 


of the operations of nature, and the adorable wiſdom 
of God his Maker. Nor fhall J ever forget, ſaid he, 
the ſtrange and unexpected dependence of man on 
all the meaner parts of the creation. I am convin- 


eed, that pride was never made for man, when | ſee | 


how much a-kin his body is to the fowls of the air, 
and brutes of the: earth. And I think, ſaid he, I am 
more indebted to my tenants than ever I could have 
imagined ; nor will I caſt ſuch a ſcornful eye again 
on the prazier and the farmer, ſince this fleſh and 
blood of mine, as well as the furniture of my houle, 


and the clvathes I wear, were once growing in the | 


fields or the woods, under their care and cultivation; 


and I find I am nearer a- kin to them, ſince this ſelf | 


of mine, with all the finery that covers it, was made 
originally of the ſame materials with them, and their 
_ coarſer coverings, : on 


P/ Or | 
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On the CaoicE of preſent and future HAPPINESS 
and MISERY. . 


The wint'ry blaſts of death | 
Kill not the buds of virtue: No, they ſpread 
Beneath the heav'nly beams of brighter ſuns 
Thro' endleſs ages into brighter powers. Tonks ox. 
Lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged Hermit go 
1 by him barefooted, Father, ſays he, you are in 
very miſerable condition, if there is not another 
world. Truey ſon, ſaid the Hermit, but what is thy 
rendition, if there is? Man is a creature deſigned for 
two different ſtates of being, or rather for two dif- 
ferent lives. His firſt life is ſhort and tranſient ; his 
ſecond permanent and laſting The queſtion 
we are all concerned in is this, In which of theſe 
two lives is it our chief intereſt to make ourſelves 


| happy ? or, in other words, Whether fhou!d we en- 


deavour to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures and gra- 
tifcations of a life which is uncertain and precarious, 
and at its utmoſt length of a very inconſiderable du- 
ration; or ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures of a 
life which is fixed and ſettled, and will never end? 
Every man, upon the firſt hearing of this queſtion, 
knows very well which ſide of it he ought to cloſe 
with. But, however right we are in theory, it is plain 
that in practice we adhere to the wrong ſide of the 
queſtion, We make provifion for this life, as 
though it were never to have an end; and for the 
other life, as though it were never to have a begin- 
ning. 1 „ . 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtran- 
ger to human nature, accidentally alight upon the 
earth, and take a new ſurvey of its inhabitants; what 
wouid his notiens of us be? Would not he think 
that we are a ſpecies of beings made for quite differ. 
ent ends and purpoſes than what we really are; muſt 
not he imagine, that we are placed in this world to 
get riches and honours ? Would not ke think that it 
„ Was 
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was our duty to toil after wealth, and ſtation and 
title ? Nay, would not he believe we are forbidden 
poverty by threats of eternal puniſhment, and en 
joined to purſue our pleaſures under pain of damn; 
tion? He would certainly imagine, that we are in. 
fluenced by a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to thoſe 
which are indeed preſcribed to us. And truly, ac. 
cording to ſuch an imagination, he muſt conclude 
that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient creature; 
in the univerſe ; that we are conſtant to our duty; 
and that we keep a ſteady eye on the end for which 
we are ſent hither. N 3 
But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when ho 
learned that we were beings not deſigned to exiſt in 
this world above threeſcore and ten years; and that 
the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall ſhort even 
of that age? How would he be loſt in horror and 
admiration, . when he ſhould know that this ſet of 
creatures, who lay out all their endeavours for this 
life, which ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence: 
when, I fay, he ſhould know that this ſet of crea. 
tures are to exiſt to all eternity in another life for 
which they make no preparations ? Nothing can bea 
greater diſgrace to reaſon, than that men, who 


are perſuaded of theſe two different ſtates of being, 
ſhould be perpetually employed in providing for 2 


life of threeſcore and ten years, and neglecting to 
make proviſion for that which, after many myriads 
of years, will be ſtill new, and ſtill in its begin- 
ning; eſpecially when we conſider that our endea- 
vours for making ourſelves great, or rich, or hon. 


ourable, or whatever elſe we place our happineſs in, 


may after all prove unſucceſsful; whereas, if we con- 
ſtantly and ſincerely endeavour to make ourſelves 
happy in the other life, we are {ure that our endea- 
vours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall not be diſap- 

pointed of our hope. 15 
The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the 
ſchoolmen. Suppoting the whole bedy of the earth 
f 3 5 _ were 
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were a great ball or maſs of the-fineſt ſand, and that 
a ſingle grain or particle of this ſand ſhould be an- 
"hilated every thouſand years. Suppoſing then that 
du had it in your choice to be happy all the while 


this prodigious mals of ſand was conſuming by this 


law method, till there was no grain of it left, on con- 


tion you were to be miſerable for ever after; or ſup- 


ing that you might be happy for ever after, on con- 


ition you ſhould be miſerable till the whole maſs of 
and were thus annihilated at the rate of one gram 
n a thouſand years: Which of theſe two caſes 


would you make your choice 2 


It muſt be confeſſed, in this caſe, ſo many thou- 
ſands of years are to the imagination as a kind of e- 


rernity, thongh in reality they do not bear fo great 
aproportion to that duration which is to follow them, 


35 an unit does to the greateſt number which you 
can put together in figures, or as one of thoſe ſands 
to the ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon, therefore, tells us, 


without any matter of heſitation, which would be 
the better part in this choice. However, as I have 


before intimated, our reaſon might in ſuch a caſe be 
o overſet by the imagination, as to diſpoſe ſame per- 


ſons to ſink under the confideration of the great 
length of the firit part of this duration, and of the 


great diſtance of that ſecond duration which-s to 
lueceed it,, The mind, I ſay, might give itſelf to 
that happineſs which is at hand, confidering that it 


ſo very near, and that it would laſt fo very long. 


But when the choice we actually have before us is 
this, Whether we will chuſe to be happy for the 


ſpace of only threeſcore and ten, nay perhaps of 
only twenty or ten years, I might ſay of only a day 
or an hour, and miſerable to all eternity; or, on the 


contrary, miſerable for this ſhort term of years, and 
happy for a whole eternity? What words are ſufficient 
to expreſs that felly and want of confideration,which 


in ſuch a caſe would make a wrong choice ! 
1 here put a caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing 


(what 
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(hat ſeldom happens) that a courſe of virtue make, 
us miſerable in this life: But if we ſuppoſe (as it ge 
nerally happens) that virtue would imake ys 15 
happy, even in this life, than a contrary courſe of 
vice ; how can we ſufficiently condemn the ſtupidity 
or madneſs of thoſe perſons who are capable of mz. 
king fo abſurd a choice? „ 
Every wiſe man thefefore will confider this life 
only as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other 
and chearfully ſacrifice the pleaſures of a few years 
to thoſe of an eternity, © n 


:. TTT: 8 
5 * „„ 

The MoUNTAIN of MISERIES. plac 
EH” “ù ſ f | Taro _ 
_——- By outward ſhew, - _ = I 
Men judge of happineſs and wo; 1 ture 
Seek virtue, and of that poſſeſt, Wc 
To Providence reſign the reſt, F. h 

FT is a celebrated thought of .Socrates, That if all N ne 
1 the misfortunes of mankind were caſt into a pub. WM one 
lic ſtock, in order to be, equa!ly diſtributed among der 
the whole ſpecics, thoſe whe now thirk themſelves ing 
the moſt unhappy, would prefer the ſhare they are Ml Ar 


already poſſeſſed of, before that which would fall to ji. 
them by ſuch a proper diviſion, Horace has carried WM hi; 
this thought a great deal farther ; which implies, 
that the hardſhips or misfortunes we lie under, are WM . 
more eaſy to us than thoſe of any other perſon would bu 
be, in cafe we ſhould change conditions with him. he 
As I was ruminating on theſe two remarks, and I th 
ſeated in my elbow-chair, I inſenſibly fel] afleep; W th 
when, on a ſudden, methought there was a procla- i fa 
mation made by Jupiter, that every mortal ſhould WE he 
bring in his griefs and calamities, and throw them WW n 
together in a heap. There was a large plain ap- &; 
pointed for this purpoſe, I took my ſtand in the cen· I gt 


ter of it, and faw with a great deal of pleaſure T 
1 | „ Wolle 
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whole human ' ſpecies marching one after another, 
and throwing down their ſeveral loads, which im- 


ſeemed to riſe above the clouds. e 
There was a certain lady, of a thin airy ſhape, who 
vas very active in this ſolemnity. She carried a 
magnifyin glaſs in one of her hands, and was cloth- 
ea in a loole flowing robe, embroidered with ſeveral 
figures of fiends and ſpectres, that diſcovered them- 
ſelres in a thouſand chimerical ſhapes, as her gar- 


wid and diſtracted in her looks. Her name was 
Fancy, She led up every mortal to the appointed 
place, after having very officiouſly aſſiſted him in ma- 
kinz up his pack, aud laying it upon his ſhoulders. 
My heart melted within me to fee my fellow-crea- 
tures groaning under their reſpective burthens, and 


„ich lay before me. „„ 

There were, however, ſeveral perſons who gave 
ne great diverſion upon this occaſion. I obſerved 
b one bringing in a fardel very carefully concealed un- 
ger an old embroidered cloak, which upon his throw- 
es ng it upon the heap I diſcovered it to be Poverty. 
Another, after a great deal of puffing, threw down 
0 WF his luggage ; which, upon examining, I found to be 
bis wite. | Er nd, = 
57 There were multitudes of lovers ſaddled with very 
10 whinfical burthens, compoſed of darts and flames; 
ny but what was very odd, tkou h they ſighed 48 if their 
F hearts would break under thelb bardles of calamities, 
dey could not perſuade themſelves to caſt them into 
"3 tle heap when they came up to it; but after a few 
10 faint efforts, ſhook their heads and marched away as 
. heavy loaden as they came. I ſaw multitudes of old wo- 
„nen throw down wrinkles, and ſeveral youngones who 
4 tripped themſelves of a tawny ſkin. There were very 
de eat heaps of red noſes, large lips, and ruſty teeth. 


part 


nediately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that 


ment hovered in the wind. There was ſomething 
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to conlider that prodigious bulk of human calamities 


The truth of it is, I was ſurpriſed to ſee the greateſt 
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part of the mountain made up of bodily deformitie 
— Obſerving one advance tewards the heap witha larger 

cargo than ordinary upon his back, I found upon his 
nearer approach, that it was only a natural hump, 


which he diſpoſed of with great joy of heart amon g this 


collection of human miſeries. There were likewiſe 
_ diſtempers of all forts, though I could not but ob. 
ſerve that there were many more imaginary than 
real. One little packet I codld not but take notice 
of, which was a complication of all the diſeaſes inci. 
dent to human nature, and was in the hand of a great 
many fine people: This was called the Spleen, But 
what moſt of all ſurpriſed me, was a remark I made, 
that there was not a-fingle vice or folly throws into 
the whole heap? At which I was very much aſtoniſh- 
ed, having concluded within myſelf, that every one 
would take this opportunity of getting rid of his pal. 
ſions, prejudices, and frailties, 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate fel. 
low, who I did not queſtion came loaded with his 
crimes ; but upon ſearching into his bundle, I found, 


that inſtead of throwing his guilt from him, he half 


only laid down his memory, He was followed by 

another worthleſs rogue, who flung away his mo. 
defty inſtead of his ignorance. ages 

When the whole race of mankind had thus ca 


down their burdens, the Fantome, which had been fo 
| buſy on this occaſion, ſeeing me ax idle ſpectator of 
what paſled, approached towards me, I grew un 
eaſy at her preſence, when on a ſudden ſhe held he 


magnifying glaſs full before my eyes. I no ſooner 


ſaw my face in it, but was ſtartled at the ſhortne' 


of it, which now appeared to me in the utmoſt ag- 
gravation. The immoderate breadth of the features 
made me very much out of humour with my on 
countenance, upon which I threw it from me like 
a maſk. It happened very luckily that one h. 
ſtood by me had juſt before thrown down his vil ge, 
which it ſeems was too long for him. It was ne 

Danes extender 
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extended to a moſt ſhameful length: I believe the 
very chin was, modeſtly ſpeaking, as long as my 
whole face. We had both of us an opportunity of 
mending ourſelves; and all the contributions being 
now brought in, every man was at liberty to change 
his misfortunes for thoſe of another perſon. But as 
there aroſe many new incidents in the ſequel of my 
viſion, | ſhall reſerve them for the ſubject of my 
next paper. "LITRE PRs ne os 


— 


„ * — 


The VISION continued. 
All gractous Providence is good and wiſe, | 
Alike in what he gives, and what denies. | Pope, 


J my laſt paper, I gave my readers a 1 


mountain of miſeries which was made up of thoſe 


ſeyeral calamities that afflit the minds of men: I 


aw, with unſpeakable pleaſure, the whole ſpecies thus 
delivered from its ſorrows ; though, at the ſame 
time, as we ſtood round the heap, and ſarveyed the 
ſeveral materials of which it was compoſed, there 
was ſcarce a mortal, in this vaſt multitude, who did 
not diſcover what he thought pleaſures and bleſſings. 
of life; and wondered how the owners of them e- 
ver came to look upon them as burdens and grie- 
vanee gg Re T bs. . 
As we were regarding very attentively this confu- 
ſion of miſeries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter iſſued 
out a ſecond proclamation, that every one was now 


at liberty to change his affli tion, and to return to his 


habitation with any other ſuch bundle as thould be 


F delivered to him. 


Upon this, Fancy began again to beſtir herſelf, ard 
parcelling up the whole heap with incredible activity, 
recommended to every one his particular packet. 
The hurry and confuſion at this time was not to be 
expreſſed. Some obfervarions which I made upon 
this occaſion I ſhall communicate to the public. A 
venerable grey-headed man, who laid down the cho- 
lic, and who 1 found wanted an heir to «his eſtate, 

1 5 „ P ſnatched 


| ſnatched up an undutiful ſon, that had been throw, 
into the heap by an angry father, The graceleſg 
youth, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, pulled the 


as ſoon as ſhe had got ĩt into her poſſeſſion, much more 


ſervation on every other misfortune or calamity, 


meaſure ſuited and propertioned to our ſtrength, or 
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old gentleman by the beard, and had like to have 
knocked his brains out-; ſo that meeting the trye 


difagreeable than the old one. 1 made the ſame ob- 


father, who came towards him in a fit of the gripes w. 
he begged him to take his ſon again, and give him al 
back his cholic ; but they were incapable either of {0 
them to recede from the choice they had made, A u! 
poor galley-flave, who had thrown down his chains, Wl t' 
took up the gout in their ſtead ; but made ſuch wry B 
faces, that one might eaſily perceive he was no great It 
gainer by the bargain. It was pleaſant enough to h 
ice the ſeveral exchanges that were made, for fick. 0 
neſs againſt poverty, hunger againſt want of apye. I 
tite, and care aginſt pain. Cres j 

The female world were very buſy among them. | 
ſelves in bartering for features; one was trucking ( 
a lock of grey hairs for a carbuncle ; another was 
making over a ſhort waiſt for a pair of round ſhoul. 
ders, and a third cheapening a-bad face for a loſt 
reputation : Bur on all theſe occaſions, there was 
not one of them who did not think the new blemiſh, 

| 


which every one in the aſſembly brought upon him. 
ſelf, in lieu of what he had parted with : whether it 
be that all the evils which befall us, are in ſome 


that very evil becomes more ſupportable by our be- 
ing accuſtomed to it, I ſhall not determine, 5 
1 could not from my heart forbear pitying the poor 


hump- backed gentleman mentioned in the former 
paper, who went off a very well-ſhaped perſon with 


a ſtone in his bladder; nor the fine gentleman who 


had ſtruck up a barpain with him, that limped thro? 


the whole aſſembly of ladies who uſed to admire 
him, with a pair of ſhouiders peeping over his head, 
muſt not omit my own particular e 


2 2 


TW: "0 


My friend with the long viſage had no ſooner taken 
upon him my ſhort face, but he made ſuch a groteſque 
ure in it, that as I looked upon him 1 could not 
forbear laughing at myſelf, inſomuch that I put my 
own face out of countenance. The poor gentteman 
was ſo ſenſible of the ridicule, that 1 found he was 


zhamed of what he had done: On the other fide, I 


ſound that I myſelf had got no great reaſon to tri- 
umph; for as 1 went to touch my forehead, I miſſed 
the place, and clapped my finger on my upper lip. 
Beſides, as my noſe was exceeding promine it, I pave 
it two or three unlucky knocks, as I was playing my 
hand about my face, and aiming at ſome other part 


of it. 1 ſaw two other gen:lemen by me, who were 


in the ſame ridiculous circumſtances. Theſe had 
made a foolith ſwap between a couple of thick bandy 


legs, and two long trap-ſticks that had no calves to 


them, One of thele looked like a man walking up- 
on ſtilts, and was fo lifted. up into the air above his 


ordinary height, that his head turned round with it; 


while the other mace ſuch aukward Circles as he at- 
tempted to walk, that he ſcarce knew how to move 
ſor ward upon his new ſupporters. Obferving him 
to be a very pleaſant kind of a fellow, I ſtuck my 
cane into the ground, and told him I wou'd lay him 


a bottle of wine that he did not march up to it on a 


line, that 1 drew for him, in a quarter of an hour. 
The heap was at Jait diſtributed among the two 
ſexes, who made a melt piteous light, as they wan- 


cered up and down under the preſſare of their {:- 


veral burdens, The whole plain was filled with 


murmurs and complaints, groans and lamentations. 
Jupiter at length, taking compaſſion upon the poor 


mortals, ordered them a ſecond time to lay down 


their loads, with a deſign to give every one his own. 
again. They diſcharged them with a great deal of 


pleaſure; after which the Fantome, winch had Jed 


them into ſuch groſs deluſion, was commanded to- 


cappzar. There was ſent in her ſtead a goddeſs of 
a quite Cifferent figure : Her motions were ſteady 
| 2: | and. 
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and compoſed, and her aſpect ſerious and chearful. 
She every now and then caſt her eyes towards hez. 


ven, and fixed them upon Jupiter. Her name wa, WM 1 
Patience. She had no ſooner placed herſelf by the ” 


Mount of Sorrows, but, what I thought very remark. 

able, the whole heap ſunk to ſuch a degree, that it dd 
not appear a third part fo big as it was before. She 
afterwards returned every man his own Proper ca. 
lamity, and teaching him how to bear it in the mol} 
commodious manner, he marched cif withit content. 
edly, being very well pleaſed that he had not been 
left to his own choice as to the kind of evils which 
fell to his lot. 1 : 

Beſides the ſeveral pieces of merality to be drawn 
out of this viſion, I learnt from it, never to repine 
at my own misfortunes, or to envy the ha ppineſs of 
another, tince it is impoſhble for any man to form a 
right judgement of his neighbour's ſufferings ; for 
which reaſon alſo I have determined, never to think 
too liphrly of another's complaints, but to regard | 
the ſorrows of my fellow-creature with fentiments 
of humanity and compaſlion, _ 


W m—————s 


The VISION of ALMET. An EasTERN SToay, 


Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe 

And thoſe be happy calPd, unhappy thoſe ; 
But heaven's juit balance equal will appear, TT 
While thoſe are plac'd in hope, and thoſe in fear. Polz. 


A LMET, the Derviſe who watched the fa 

cred lamp in the ſepulchre of the prophet, as 
he one day roſe from the devotions of the morning, 
which he had performed at the gate of the temple, 
with his body turned towards the Eaſt, and his fore- 
head upon the earth, ſaw before him a man in ſplen. 
did apparel, attended by a long retinne, who gazed 
ſtedfaltly upon him, with a look of mournful com- 
placenty, and ſeemed deſirous to ſpeak, but unwil- 
ling to offend. CS 7 The” 
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The Derviſe, after a ſhort ſilence, advanced, and 
fluting him with the calm dignity which indepen- 
gence confers upon humility, requeſted that he 
would reveal his purpoſe. _ 5 

« Almet, ſaid the ſtranger, thou ſceſt be fore thee 
2 man whom the hand of Proſperity has overwhelm- 
ed with wretchedneſs. Whatever I once deſired as 
the means of happineſs I now poſleſs ;. but I am not 
ye. happy, and therefore I deſpair, 1 regret the 
[apſe of time, becauſe it. glides away without enjoy- 
ment; and as I expect nothing in the future but the 
vanity of the paſt, I do not wiſh. that the future 
ſhould. arrive. Yet I tremble leſt it ſhould be cut 
eff; and my heart ſiuks when I anticipate the mo- 
ment, in which eternity-ſhall cloſe over the vacuity 
of my life, like the ſeas upon the path of a ſhip, and 
leave no traces of my exiſtence more durable than 
the furrow which remains after the waves have 
united, If, in the treaſures of wiſdom, there is any 
precept to obtain felicity, vou-hſafe it to me: For 
this purpoſe am I ccme ; a purpoſe which yet I fear 
to reveal, leſt, like all the former, it ſhouid be diſ- 
appointed,” Almet liſtened with looks of aftonith 
ment and pity, to this complaint of a being, in whom _ 
reaſon was known to be a pledge of immortality : 


But the ſerenity. of his countenance ſoon returned; 


and ſtretching out his hands towards heaven, 
Stranger,“ laid he,“ the knowledge I have receiv. 


ed from the prophet, I will communicate to thee.” 


« As I was ſitting once at the porch of the tem- 
ple, penſive and alone, mine cyes wandered among 
the multitude that was ſcattered before me; and 
while I remarked the warineſs and folicitude which 
was viſible in every countenance, I was ſudden' 
{truck with a ſenſe of their condition. Wretched 
mortals, ſad. I, to what purpoſe arc you buſy? If 
to produce happineſs, by whom is it enjoyed? Do 
the linens cf Egypt, and the filks of Pera, beſtow 


ſekcity on thoſe who wear them, equal to the wretch- 


edneſs of vonder ſlaves whim 1 ſe leadirg the 


©-4 cane! 
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camels that bring them? Is the fineneſs of the tex. 
ture, or the ſplendor of the tints, regarded with de. 


light by thoſe to whom cuſtom has rendered them 
familiar? or can the power of habit render other; 


inſenſible of pain, who live only to traverſe the de. 


fart ; a ſcene of dreadful uniformity, where a barren 
level is bounded only by the horizon ; where ng 
change of proſpect, no variety of images, relieve the 
traveller from a ſenſe of toil and danger; of whirl. 
winds, which in a moment may bury him in the ſand: 
and of thirlt, which the wealthy haz e given half their 
poſſeſſions to, allay ? Do thoſe on whom hered:. 
_ fary diamonds ſparkle with unregarded luſtre, pain 
from the poſſeſſion what is loſt by the wretch who 
ſeeks them in the mine? Who lives excluded from 
the common bounties of nature; to whom even the 
viciſſitude of day and night is not known; who ſighs 
in perpetual darkneſs, and whoſe liſe is one mourn. 
ful alternative of inſenſib lity and labour? If thoſe 
are not happy who poſſeſs in proportion as thole are 
wretched who beſtow, how vain a dream is the life 


of man! And if there is indeed ſuch difference in the 


vale of exiſtence, how ſhall we acquir of partiality 
the hand by which this difference has been made ? 
« While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my 


heart burnt within me, I became ſenſible of a ſud. 


den influence from above. The ſtreets and the 
crowds of Mecca diſappeared. I found myſelf ſitting 


on the declivity of a mountain, and perceived at my 


right hand an angel, whom I knew to be Azoran, 
the miniſter of reproof. When I ſaw him I was a. 
fraid. 1 caſt my eyes upon the ground, and was a- 
bout to deprecate his anger, when he commanded 
me to be ſilent. © Almet, ſaid he, thou haſt de. 
voted thy life to meditation, that thy counſel might 
deliver ignorance from the mazes of error, and de- 
ter preſumption from the precipice of guilt ; but the 
book of nature thou haſt read without underftand- 


ing: It is again open before thee ; look up, conſider 


it, and be wiſe.“ 
1928 & I look- 


. 


© ets St. europe: Oy Us 
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xX. « | looked up, and beheld an incloſure, beautiful 
e. WL; the gardens of paradiſe, but of a ſmall extent. 
mn WrThrough the middle there was a green walk ; at the 
rs end a wild defart ; and beyond, impenetrable dark- 
e. neſs. The walk was ſhaded with trees of every 
n rad, that were covered at once with bloſſoms and 
o fruit; innumerable birds were ſinging in the bran- 
e WMches; the graſs was intermingled with flowers, 
|. Wyhich impregnated the breeze with fragrance, and 
; painted the path with beauty: On the one fide flow- 
ir Wed a gentle tranſparent ſtream, which was juſt heard 
. to murmur over the golden ſands that ſparkled at 
n the bottom; and on the other were walks and 
o Whowers, fountains, grottos, and caſcades, which di- 
n Lerſified the ſcene with endleſs variety, but did not 
e conceal the bounds.? ““ VV 
$ « While I was gazing in a tranſport of delight 
nnd wonder on this enchanting ſpot, I perceived a 
nan ſtealing along the walk with a thoughtful and 
deliberate pace: His eyes were fixed upon the earth, 
and his arms croſſed on his boſom ; he ſometimes 
ltarted as if a ſudden pang had feized him; his coun. | 
tenance expreſſed ſolicitude and terror; he looked 
round with a ſigh, and having gazed a moment on 
the deſart that lay before hun, he ſeemed as if he 
wiſhed to ſtop, but was impelled forward by ſome 
inſenſible power: His features, however, ſoon ſet- 
tled again into a calm melancholy ; his eyes were 
again fixed on the ground, and he went on as be- 
fore, with apparent reluctance, but without emotion. 
| was ſtruck with this appearance; and turning haſti- 
ly to the angel, was about to inquire what could 
produce ſuch infelicity-in a being, ſurrounded with 
every object that could gratify every ſenſe ; but he 
prevented my requeſt : © The book of nature, ſaid 
he, is before thee z look up, conſider it, and be wiſe.” 
looked and beheld a valley between two mountains 
that were craggy and barren: On the path there 
Was no verdure, and the mountains afforded no ſhade ; 
The ſun burnt in the zenith, and every ſpring was 
1 T dried 


dried up: But the valley terminated in a count 
| . HY uy 

that was pleaſant and fertile, ſhaded with woods and 
adorned with buildings. At a ſecond view, I gif. 
covered a man in this valley, meagre indeed and na. 
ked, but his countenance was chearful, and his de. trib 
portment active: He kept his eye fixed upon the and 
country be fore him, and looked as if he would hae s 
run, but that he was reſtrained, as the other had ket 
been impelled, by fome ſecret influence : Sometime and 
indeed, I perceived a ſudden expreſſion of pain, and be 
ſometimes he ſtepped fhort as if his foot was pierced . Pin 
by the aſperities of the way; but the fpriphtlineſ of 
his countenance inſtantly returned, and he paſſed for. WW”? 
ward without appearance of repining or complaint,” 
I turned again towards the ange], inpatient to ple 

inquire from what ſecret ſource happineſs was deri. rel 
ved, in a ſituation fo different ſrom that in which it 
_ might have been expect. d? but he again prevented pl 

my requeſt : ** Aimet, ſaid he, remember what tho! 
haſt ſeen, and let this memorial be written upon the 
tablet of thine heart, Remember, Almet, that the 
world in which thou art placed is but the road to 
another ; and that happineſs depends no: upon the 
path, bur the end. The value of this period of thy 
exiltence is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch 
who wiſhed to linger in the garden, who looked 
round upon its limits with terror, was deſtitute of 
enjoy ment, becauſe he was deſtitute of hope, and 
was perpetually tormented by the dread of loſing 
that which he did riot enjoy. The ſong of the birds 
had been repeated till it was not heard, and the 
flowers had ſo often recurred, that their beauty was 
not ſeen : the river glided by unnoticed, an he fear- 
ed ro lift his eye to the proſpect, leſt he ſhould be- 
hold the waſte that circumſcribed it. But he that 
toiled through the valley was happy, becauſe he look. 
ed forward with hope. Thus, to the ſcjourner up- 
on earth, it is of ſo little moment, whether the path 
he treads be ſtrewed with flowers or with thorns, it 
he perceive himſelf to appreach thoſe regions, in 

| THE: N com- 
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compariſon of which the thorns and the flowers of 
* his wilderneſs loſe their diſtinction, and are both a- 
ny lle impotent to give pleaſure or pain. 
a % What then has Eternal Wiſdom unequally diſ- 


and without which every ſtation muſt be wretched, 
is acquired by virtue; and virtue is poſſible to all. 
K Remember, met, the viſion which thou haſt ſeen ; 


beart, that thou mayſt direct the wanderer to hap- 


wy pineſs, and juſtify God to man, 
ll While the voice of Azoran was yet ſounding in 
r. W ny ear, the proſpect vaniſhed from before me, and 


„I found my ſelf again ſitting at the porch of the tem- 


retired to reſt, and the ſolemn quiet of midnight 
concurred with the reſolution of my doubts to com- 
plete the tranquillity of my mind. "$7 


. * 


Such, my ſon, was the viſion which the prophet 
vouchſafed me, not for my ſake only, but for thine, 
Thou haſt ſought felicity in temporal things; and 
therefore thou art diſappointed. Let not inftruc- 


deliver the poor from oppre ſſion, and let thy con- 


and look forward to the end of life as the conſum- 
mation of thy felicity. VVV 
Almet, in whoſe breaſt devotion kindled as he ſpake, 
returned into the temple, and the ſtranger departed 
in peace. VV e Ry 


— 
9 


ia” On OMEN S, 
Alas! you know the cauſe too well; 
The ſalt is ſpilt, to me it fell; 


l I Then to contribute to my loſs, | 
g The knife and fork were laid acroſs, 
Laſt night, I vow to heav'n ?tis true, | | 
HhHounce from the fire a coffin flew. GA. 


OING yeſte rday to dine with an old acquaintance, 
I had the misfortune to find his whole family 
very 


— — Y 


"+ WF. ivuted 2 That which can make every ſtation happy, 


nd let my words be written on the tablet of thy 


ple. The ſun was gone down, the multitude was 


tion be loſt upon thee ; but go thy way, let thy flock. 
cloath the naked, and thy table feed the hungry; 


verſation be above. Thus ſhalt thou rejoice in hope, 


* 22 ny 
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which I ſhould have been troubled for, had 
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very much dejected. Upon aſking him the occaſiq 
of it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a ve 
ſtrange dream the night before, which they were af 
fraid portended ſome misfortune to themſelves or t. 
their children. At her coming into the room, I gb. 


ſerved a ſettled melancholy in her countenance 
s 


I not 
heard from whence it proceeded. We were 10 


ſooner lat down, but after having looked upon ne 
a little while, © My dear, ſays ſhe, turning to her 
huſband, you may now ſee tlie ſtranger that was in 
the candle laſt night.” Soon after this, as they he. 
gan to talk of family affairs, a little boy at the other 
end of the table told her, that he was to go into 
joining-hand on Thus day: Thurſday ! ſays the, no 
child, if it pleaſe God, you ſhall not begin upon Chil. 
der mas- day; tell your  writing-maſter that Friday 
will be ſoon enough.“ I was refleing within my. 
ſelf on the oddneſs of her fancy, and wondering that 

any body would eſtabliſh ir as a ru'e to loſe a day in 
every week. In the midit of theſe my muſings, fie 
defired me to reach her a little ſalt upon the point 
of my knife, which I did, in ſuch a trepidation and 
hurry cf obedience, that J let it drop by the way; 
at which ſhe immediately ſtartled, and ſaid it fell to. 

wards her. 6 3 

Upon this I looked very bl:ck ; and obſerving the 
concern of the whole table, began to conſider my. 
ſelf, with ſome confuſion, as a perſon that had brought 
a di aſter upon the family, The lady, kowever, re- 
covering herfelf, after a little ſpace, ſaid to her huſ- 
band, with a ſigh, © My dear, misfortunes never 
come fingle.” My friend, I found, acted but an un. 
der- part at his table, and being a man of mere good 


nature than underſtanding, thinks himfelf obliged to t 
fell in with all the paſſions and humours of his yoke- Hr 
fellow: © Do you remember, child, ſaid ſhe, that 2 
the pigeon-houſe fell the very afternoon that our If t 
_ careleſs wench ſpilt the ſalt upon the table? Yes, 1 
ſ:ys he, my dear, and the next poſt brought us an 
| EE, | | = account 
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count of the battle of Almanza.” The reader 
nay gueſs at the figure I made, after having done 
} this miſchief. 1 diſpatched my dinner as faſt as 1 


loud, with my uſual taciturnity ; when, to my utter 
ob-MM..nfufion, the lady ſeeing me quitting my knife and 
ce, Mork, and laying them acroſs one another upon my 
not ate, deſired me that I would humour her fo far as 


o take them out of that figure, and place them ſide 
by fide, What the abſurdicy was which I had com- 


her Wicted 1 did not know, but I ſuppoſe there was ſome 
in raditionary ſuperſtition in it; and therefore, in o- 
be. Mbedience to the lady of the houſe, 1 diſpoſed of my 


wife and fork in two parallel lines, Which is a figure 
| ſhall always lay them in for the future, though I 


J 


no No not know any reaſon for it. e 

il It is not difficult for a man to fee that a perſon has 
a) W-conceivel an averſion to him. For my own part, I 
J. Wen ckly found, by the lady's looks, that ſhe regarded 
at me as a very odd kind of a fellow, with an unfor— 
8 {unate aſpect: For which reaſon I took my leave 
ie 


immediately after dinner, and withdrew io my own 


6 contemplation on the evils that attend thoſe ſuper- 
3 Wi liitious follies of mankind ; how they ſubject us to 
0- WW imaginary afflictions, and additional ſorrows, that do 

not properly come within our lot. As if the natu- 
e ral calamities of life were not ſufficient for it, we turn 
g the moſt indifferent circumſtances into misfortunes, 


and ſuffer as much from trifling accidents, as from 
real evils. I have known the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil 
a night's reſt; and have ſeen a man in love grow 
pale and loſe his appetite, upon the plucking of a 
merry-thought. A ſcreech-owl at midnight has a- 
larmed a family more than a band of robbers; nay, 
tie voice of a cricket has ſtruck more terror than the 
roaring of a lion. There is nothing fo inconſider- 
able, which may not appear dreadful to ag imagina- 
tion filled with omens and prognofticks. A ruſty nail, 

or crooked pin, ſhoots up into prodigies. | 
I remember 1 was once in a mixed aflembly, that 
was 


lolgings. Upon my return hone, I fell into a profound 
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was full of noiſe and mirth, when on a fadden an au pi 
woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of ls 
in company. The remark ſtruck a panic terror int 
ſeveral who were preſent, inſomuch that one or tw 
of the ladies were going to leave the room; but 2 
friend of mine taking notice that one of our female 
companions was big with child, affirmed there were 
| Fourteen in the room, and that inſtead of portend. 
ing that one of the company fhould die, it plainly 
foretold that one of them ſhould be born. Had not 
my friend found this experiment to break the omen, 
J queſtion not but half the women in the company 
would have fallen ſick that very night. 0 
An old maid, that is troubled with the vapour 
produces infinite diſturbances of this kind among her 
friends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt of 
a great family, who is one of thoſe antiquated ſibyls, 
that forebodes and propheſies from one end of the 
year to the other, She is always ſeeing apparitions, 
and hearing dead-watches ; and was the other day 
almoft frightened out of her wits by the great houſe. 
dog, that howled in the ſtable at the time when he 
lay ill of the tooth- ach. Such an extravagant caſt 
of mind engages mulcitudes of people not only inim- 
pertinent terror, but in ſupernumerary duties of life; 
and ariſes from that fear and ignorance which are 
natural to the ſoul of man. The horror with which 
we entertain the thoughts of death, (or indeed 
_of any future evil) and the uncertainty of its ap- 
proach, fill a melancholy mind with innumerable ap- 
prehenſions and ſuſpicions, and conſequently diſpoſe 
it to the obſervation of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and 
predictions. For, as it is the chief concern of wile 
| men, to retrench the evils of life by the reaſoning 
of philoſophy, it is the employment of fools to mul- 
| tiply them by the ſentiments of ſuperſtition, 
| 


as wed A, rn . — . 


For my own part, I ſhould be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining quality, thouph 


it ſhould inform me truly of every thing that can be. 
fal me: I would not anticipate the reliſh of ny bay 
| pine 53 
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neſs, nor feel the weight of any miſery, before it 


actual y arrives. IP 985 
|] know but one way of fortifying my ſoul againſt 


two theſe gloon'y preſages and terror of mind ; and that 
ut ais, by ſecuring to myſelf the iriendſhip and protec- 
mel tion of that Being, who diſpoſes of events, and go- 
dere verns futurity. He fees, at one vie w, the whole 


end. thread of my exiſtence, not only that part of it which 
] have already paſſed throuph, but that which runs 


me down to ſleep, I recommend myſelf to his care; 


him for help, and queſtion not bat he will either a- 
vert, or turn them to my advantage, Though F 


cauſe I am ſure that he knows them both, and that 
he will not fail to comfort and ſupport me under 
them. | | | 


** 


On GHosTs and APpPARITIONVSõ. 


When apparitions fill the mind, | 
The ſouPs unnerv'd, and reaſon's blind, _ R, 


the young women broke off their diſcourl2 ; but my 
landlady's daughter telling them that it was no body 


went on without minding me. I ſeated myſelf by 
the candle that ſtood on a table at one end of the 
room; and pretending to read a book that 1 took 
out of my po: ket, heard ſeveral dreadful ſtories of 


bed, or walked over a church-yard by moor: light; 


not forward into all the depths of eternity. When I lay 
when! aweke, 1 give myſelf up to his direction. A- 


midſt all the evils that threaten me 1 will look up to 


know neither the time nor the manner of the death 
Jam to die, 1 am not at all foliciteus about it; be- 


Remember luſt winter there were ſeveral young 
* girls of the neighbourhoad fitting about the fire 
with my landlady's daughters, and telling ſtories of 
ſpirits and apparitions. Upon my opening the door 


but the gentleman, (tor that is the name I go by in 


the neighbourhood as well as in the family) they 


ghoſts as pale as allies that had ſtood at the foot of a 


and 
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and of others that had been. conjured into the Rez. 
Sea, ſor diſturbing people's reſt, and drawing their 
curtains at midnight; with many other old women 
fables of the like nature. As one ſpirit raiſed ang. 
ther, I obſerved that at the end of every ſtory the 
whole company cloſed their ranks, and crowded z. 
bout the fire, I took notice, in particular, of a little 
boy, who was ſo attentive to every ſtory, that I an 
miſtaken if he ventures to go to bed by himſelf the 

twelve mont.is, Indeed they talked ſo long, that 
the imaginations, of the whole aſſembly were mani. 
feſtly crazed, and I am ſure will be the worſe for it 
as long as they live, I heard one of the girls, that 
had looked upon me over her ſhoulder, aſking the 

company how long 1 had been in the room, and whe. 
ther 1 did not look paler than I uſed to do. Thie 
put me under ſome apprehenſions that I ſhould be 
torced to explain myſe}t, if Idid not retire; for which 
reaſon 1 took the candle in my hand, and went up 
into my chamber, not without wondering at this un. 
accountable weakneſs in reaſonable creatures, that 
they ſhould love to aſtoniſh and terrify one another, 
Were Ja father, I ſhould take a particular care to 
preſerve my children from theſe little horrors of 
imagination which they are apt to contract when 
they are young, and are not able to ſhake off when 
they are in years. I have known a ſoldier that has 
entered a breach affrighted at his own ſhadow, and 
look pale at a little ſcratching at his door, who the 
day before had marched up againſt a battery of can- 


non. There are inſtances of perſons who have been 
terrified even to diſtraction at the figure of a tree, | 


or the ſhaking of a bull-ruth. The truth of it is, | 
look upon a found imagination as the greatelt bleſs 
ling of life, next to a clear judgment and a good 
conſcience. In the mean time, ſince there are very 
few whoſe minds are not more or leſs ſabje& to theſe 
dreadful thoughts and apprehenſiotis, we ought to 
arm ourſelves againſt them by the diQtates of reaſon 
aud religion, to pull the old woman out of our hearts, 


and 


| of their abſurdity. 
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and extinguiſh thoſe impertinent notions which we 
imbibed at a time when we were not able to judge 


yY . - 4 — F 7 
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| The IMPORTANCE: of the early CHorce 


ofaCALLING, and the Perſeverance in it. 


Be well advis'd, and wary council make, 
Ere thou dolt any buſineſs undertake ; _ 
When undertaken. thy endeavours bend, 
To bring thy actions to a perfed end. | Randolph. 


* is never without very melancholy reffect'ons, 
that we can obierve the miſconduct or miſcarri- 
202 of hole nen who ſeem by the force of under ſtand- 
ing, or extent of knowledge, exempied from the 
general frailties of human nature, and privvezed 
from the com non infelicities of life. Though the 
world is crowded with ſcenes of calamity, we lock 
for the moſt part upon the general mals of wretch— 
exnejs with very hittle regard, and fix our eyes up- 
on the ſtate of particular perſons, whom the emi. 
nence of their qualities marks out from the multi- 
tue: As in reading the account of a battle we ſel- 
dom reflect on the vulgar hcaps ef laughter, bat 
follow the hero with our whole attention through 
all the varieties of his fortunes, without a thought 
of the thouſands that are falling round him, 

With the ſame kind of anxious veneration I have, 
for many years, been making obſervations on the 
life of Polyphilus, a man whom all his acquaintances 
have, from his firſt appearance in the world, feared 
lor the quickneſs of his diſcernment, and adinircd for 
the multiplicity of his attainments : but whoſe pro- 


| grels in life, and whoſe uſefulneſs to mankind, have 


perhaps been hindered by the ſuperfluity of his know- 
ledge, and the celerity of his mind. . 
Polyphilus was remarkable at the ſchool for ſur- 


 Paliing all his companions, without any viſible app:1- 


cation, And at the univerſity was diſtioguiſhed e- 
quaily for his ſucce ſoful progreſs, as well through the 
| 22 rough 
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and of others that had been. conjured into the Reg. 
Sea, for diſturbing people's reſt, and drawing their 
curtains at midnight; with many other old women; 
- fables of the like nature. As one ſpirit raiſed ang. 
ther, I obſerved that at the end of every ſtory the 
whole company cloſed their. ranks, and crowded z. 
bout the fire, I took notice, in particular, of a little 
boy, who was fo attentive to every ſtory, that I an 
miſtaken if he ventures to go to bed by himſelf theſe 
twelve montus. Indeed they talked ſo long, that 
the imaginations, of the whole aſſembly were mani. 
feſtly crazed, and I am ſure will be the worſe for it 
as long as they live. I heard one of the girls, that 
had looked upon me over her thoulder, aſking the 
company how long I had been in the room, and whe. 
ther I did not look paler than I uſed to do. This 
put me under ſome apprehenſions that I ſhould be 
forced to explain my ſelf, if Idid not retire; for which 
reaſon I took the candle in my hand, and went up 
into my chamber, not without wondering at this un. 
accountable weakneſs in reaſonable creatures, that 
they ſhould love to aſtoniſh and terrify one another. 
Were a father, I ſhould take a particular care to 
preſerve my children from theſe little horrors of 
imagination which they are apt to contract when 
they are young, and are not able to ſhake off when 
they are in years. I have known a ſoldier that has 
entered a breach affrighted at his own ſhadow, and 
look pale at a little ſcratching at his door, who the 
day before had marched up againſt a battery of can- 
non. There are inſtances of perſons who have been 
terrified even to diſtraction at the figure of a tree, 
or the ſhaking of a bull-ruth. The truth of it is, I 
look upon a {ound imagination as the greateſt blel- 
ling of life, next to a clear judgment and a good 
conſcience. In the mean time, ſince there are very 
few whoſe minds are not more or leſs ſubject to theſe 
_ dreadful thoughts and apprehenſiotis, we ought to 
arm ourſelves againſt them by the dictates of reaſon 
and religion, to pull the old woman out of our dearly 
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.ind extinguiſh thoſe impertinent notions which we 
WW ;mbibed at a time when we were not able to judge 
or their abſurdity. . 
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J 1% en ran e. of the early Choren 
' of a C AL LIN e, and the Perſeverance in it. 
n Be well advis'd, and wary council make, 

ſe 'Ere thou doſt any buſineſs undertake ; 


When undertaken, thy endeavours bend, 


T is never without very melancholy reflections, 


ic ige of thoſe nen who ſeem by the force of underſtand- 
e. ing, or extent of knowledge, exempted from the 
general frailties of human nature, and privileged 


from the common infelicities of life. Though the 


0 Wl world is crowded with ſcenes of calamity, we lock 
1 Wl for the moſt part upon the general maſs of wretch- 
1 


edneſs with very htye regard, and fix our eyes up- 
on the ſtate of particular perſons, whom the emi. 


tube: As in reading the account of a battle we ſel- 
dom reflect on the vulgar heaps ef flaughter, but 
follow the hero with our whole attention through 


35 of the thouſands that are falling round him, 


d With the ſame kind of anxious veneration I have, 
ue WW for many years, been making obſervations on the 
n. life of Polyphilus, a man whom all his acquaintances 
n have, from his firſt appearance in the world, feared 
©, for the quickneſs of his diſcernment, and admired for 
I the multiplicity of his attainments : but whoſe pro- 
: | grels in life, and whoſe uſefulneſs to mankind, have 


ry ledge, and the celerity of his mind. 
le Polyphilus was remarkable at the ſchool for ſur- 


to paſſing all his companions, without any viſible app!i- 
34 cation, And at the univerſity was diſtioguiſhed e- 
z 


; qually for his ſucceſsful progreſs, as well through the 
8 () 2 = rough 


To bring thy actions to a perfed end. Randolph. . 


that we can obierve the miſconduct or miſcarri- 
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all the varieties of his fortunes, without a thought 


perhaps been hindered by the ſuperfluity of his know- 
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rough and thorny mazes of ſcience, as the ſmooth ang 
flowing parts of politer literature; without any ſird 
confinement to hours of ſtudy, or any remarkable 
forbearance of the common amuſements of young 
men. | | | ; 3 

When Polyphilus was at the age in which men 
uſually chuſe their profeſſion, and prepare to enter 
into a public character, every academical eye was fix, 
ed upon him; and all were curious to inquire what 
this univerſal genius would fix upon for the employ. 


ment of life: And no doubt was made but that he 


Would leave all his cotemporaries behind him; and 


mount to the higheſt honours of that claſs in which 
he ſhould enliſt himfelf, without thoſe delays and 
pauſes which mult always be endured by meaner a. 
bilities. Te 3 N 
Polyphilus, though by no means inſolent or aſſum. 
ing, had been ſufficiently encouraged by uninterrupt. 
ed ſucceſi, to place great confidence in his own parts; 
and was not below his companions in the indulgence 
of his hopes, and expectations of the aſtoniſhment 
with which the world would be ſtruck, when firſt 
his luſtre” ſhould break out upon it; nor could he 
help (for whom docs not conſtant flattery intoxi- 
cate?) to join ſometimes in the mirth of his friends, 
at the ſudden diſappearance of thoſe who, having 
ſhone a while, and drawn the eyes of the public up- 
on their feeble luſtre, were now doomed to fade a- 
way before him, 7 ο„ Oy on of 
It is natural for a man to catch advantageous no- 
tions of the condition which thoſe with whom he cone 
verſes are ſtriving to attain. Polyphilus, in a ramble 
to London, fell accidentally among the phyſicians ; 
and was ſo much pleaſed with the proſpect of turn- 
ing philoſophy to profit, and ſo highly delighted with 
a new theory of fevers, which darted into his imagt 
nation, and which after having conſidered in a few 
hours he found himſelf able to maintain againſt al 
the advocates for the ancient ſyſtem, that he reſol- 
ved to apply himſelf to anatomy, botany, __ Of 
| | mutry ; 
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miſtry ; and to leave no part unconquered, either of 
the animal, mineral, or vegetable kingdoms, 
lle therefore read authors, conſtructed ſyſtems, 
and tried experiments. But unhappily, as he was 
oing to ſee a new plant in flower at Chel/ea, he 
met, in crofſing Weſtminſter to take the water, the 
chancellor's coach. He had the curiolity to follow bs 
him into the hall; where a remarkable cauſe happen- 9 
ed to be tried; and fund himſelf able to produce ſo 
many arguments which the lawyers bad omitted on 
- both {ides, that he determined to quit phyſic for a 
profeſſion in which he found it would be ſo eaſy to 
excel; and which promiſed higher honours and lar- 
ger profits, without melancholy attendance upon 
miſery, mean ſubmiſſion to peeviſhneſs, and continu- 
al interruption to reſt and pleaſare. | 
He immediately took chambers in the Temple, 
bought a common-place book, and confined himſelf 
for ſome months to the peruſal of the ſtatutes, year- 
books, pleadings, and reports. He was a conſtant 
hearer of the proceedings in the courts, and began to 
put caſes with reaſonable accuracy.—But he ſoon dil- 
eovered, by conſidering the fortune of lawyers, that 
preferment was not to be got by acuteneſs, learn- 
ing, and eloquence, He was perplexed by the ab- 
ſurdities of attornies, and miſrepreſentations made by 
his clients of their own cauſes ; by the uſeleſs anxi- 
ety of one, and the inceſſant importunity of another, 
He began to repent of having devoted himſelf to a 
ſtudy, which was ſo narrow in its comprehenſion, 
which would never carry his name to any other coun- 
try; and thought it unworthy of a man of parts, to 
{ell his life only for money. The barrennets of his 
fello w- ſtudents forced him generally into other com- 
pany, at his hours of entertainment; and, among the 
varieties of converſation through which his curtcſiy 
was daily wandering, he, by chance, mingled at a 
tavern with ſome intelligent officers of the army. A 
man of letters was eaſily dazz'ed with the gaiety of 
their appearance, and ſoftened into kindnefs by the 
Q 3 | politneſs 
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politeneſs of their addreſs, He therefore eultivated 


this new acquaintance ; and when he ſaw how rez. 
dily they found, in every, place, admiſſion and regard, 
and how familiarly they mingled with every rank 


and order of men, he began to feel his heart beat for 


military honours ; and wondered how the prejudices 
of the univerſity ſhouid have made him fo long in. 
ſenſible of that ambition, which had fired fo many 
hearts in every age, and negligent of that calling, 
which is above all others, univerſally and invariably 
illuſtrious, and which gives, even to the exterior ap- 
pearance of its profeſſors, a dignity and freedom un- 
| known te the reſt of mankind. 5 | 
\ . Pheſe favourable imprefſions were made ſtil] deep. 
er by his converſation with the ladies; whoſe regard 
For ſoldiers he could not obſerve without within 
himſelf one of that happy fraternity to which the fe. 
male world ſeem to have devoted all their charms and 
- their kindneſs. The love of knowledge, which was 
ſtill his predominant inclination, was gratified by the 
_ recital of adventures, and accounts of foreign coun- 
tries; and therefore he thought there was no way of 
life in which all his views could ſo completely con. 
center as in that of a ſoldier. In the art of war, he 
thought it not difficult to excel, having obſerved his 


new friends not very muck verſed in the principles 


of tactics or for tification; and therefore he ſtudied 
all the military writers, both ancient and modern; 
and in a ſhort time, could tell how to have gained e. 
very remarkable battle that had been loſt from the 
beginning of the world. He often thewed at a ta- 
ble, how Alexander ſhould have been checked in his 
coriqueſts, What was the fatal error at Pharſulia, how 
Charles of S:vedey might have efcaped his ruin at 
Poitowa, and Marlborough might have been made to 


repent his temerity at Blenherm. He entrenched arm- 


ies upon paper, fo that no ſuperiority of numbers 
could force them; and modelled in clay many im- 
pregnable fortreſſes, on which the preſent arts of at- 


: tack would be exhauſted without effect. i 
. | Polyphilus 
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poh pbilus in a ſhort time obtained a commiſſion ; 
but before he could rub off the ſolemnity of a ſcho- 
lar, and gain the true air of military vivacity, a war 
was declared, and forces ſent to the continent. Here 


pelyphilus unhappily found, that ſtudy alone would 


not make a ſoldier : For, being much accuſtomed to 


think, the ſenſe of danger ſunk into his mind, and 


he felt at the approach of an action that terror 


which a ſentence of death would have brought upon 


him. He ſaw, that inſtead of conquering their fears, 
the endeavours of his gay friends were only to eſcape 


them: But his philoſophy chained his mind to its ob.” 


jet ; and rather loaded him with ſhackles, than fur- 
niſhed him with arms. He however ſuppreſſed his 


miſery in ſilence, and paſſed through the campaign 
with honour 5 but found himſelf utterly unable to 


ſupport another. — 5 „ 
He then had recourſe again to his books, and con- 
tinned to range from one ſtudy to another. As I 
uſually viſit him once a month, and am admitted to 
him without previous notice, I have found him with- 


in this laſt- half year decyphering the Chine/e lan- 


guage, making a farce, collecting a vocabulary of the 
obſolete terms of the Engliſh law, writing an Inquiry 
concerning the ancient Corinthian braſs, and forming 
a new ſcheme of the variations of the needle. 
Thus his powerful genius, which might have ex- 


tended the ſphere of any ſcience, or benefited the 
world in any profeſſion, is diſſipated in a boundleſs 


variety, without any profit to others or himſelf. He 
makes ſudden irruptions into the regions of know- 
ledpe, and ſees all obſtacles give way before him; 
but he never ſtays long enough to complete his con- 
queſt, to eſtabliſh laws, or bring away the ſpoils, 
Such is often the folly of theſe men, whom nature 


has enabled to obtain ſkill and knowledge on terms 


ſo ealy, that they have no ſenſe of the value of the 
acquiſition 5 who are qualified to make ſuch ſpeedy 


Progreſs in learning, that they think themſelves at 


liberty to loiter in the way; and often, by turning 
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_ aſide after new objects, like Atalanta, loſe the race 
to flower competitors, who preſs diligently forward 
aud whoſe force is directed to a ſingle point. 
I have often thought them happy that have been 
fixed, from the firſt dav/n of thought, in a determi, 
nation to ſome ſtate of life, by the choice of one 
whoſe authority may preclude caprice, and who in. 
_ fluence. may prejudiſe them in the favour of his o. 
pinion. The general precept of conſulting the ge. 
nius is of little uſe, unleſs we are told how the ge. 
nius can be known. If it is to be diſcovered only 
by experiment, life will be loſt before the reſolution 
can be fixed ; if any other inclinations are to he 
found, they may perhaps be very early diſcerned, 
At leaſt, if to miſcarry in an attempt be a proof of 
having miſtaken the direction of the genius, men aj 
Pear not leſs frequently deceived with regard to 
themſelves than to others: And therefore no one 
has much reaſon to complain, that his life was plan- 
ned out by friends; or to be confident that he 
ſhould have had either more honour or happineſs, by 
being abandoned to the chance of his own fancy. 
It was faid of the learned Sander/on, that when he 
was preparing his lectures, he heſitated ſo much, and 
rejected ſo often, that at the time of reading he was 
often forced to produce, not what was beſt, but 
what happened to be at hand. This will be the 
ſtate of every man, who in the choice of his employ» 
ment balances all the arguments on every fide. The 
complication is ſo intricate, the motives and ob- 
jections ſo numerous; there is ſo much play for the 
inclination, and ſo much remains in the power of 
others, that (reaſon forced at laſt to reſt in neutra. 
lity) the decilion devolves into the hands of chance; 
and after a great part of life ſpent in inquiries which 
can never be reſolved, the reſt muſt often paſs in re: 
penting the unneceſſary delay; and can be uſeful to 
few other purpotes, than to warn others againſt the 
ſame folly; and to ſhew that of two ſtates of life, 
-equally conſiſtent with religion and virtue, he wi 


chuſes earlieſt, and perſeveres in it, chuſes beſt, It 


* 
4 
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It is therefore of the utmoſt importance, that all 


who have any intention of doing well for themſelves 
or others, and of acquiring a reputation ſuperior to 
the common names which are hourly ſinking into ob- 
livion, and ſwept away by time among the refuſe of 


fime, ſhould add to their reaſon and ſpirit the pow. 


er of the perſiſting in their purpoſe; ſince all the per- 
ſormances of human ert, at which we look with praiſe 
or wonder, are inſtances of the reſiſtleſs force of per- 


ſererance. It is by this that the quarry becomes a 
pyramid, and that diſtant countries are united by ca- 


nals. If a man were to compare the effects of a ſin- 
ple ſtroke of the pick-axe, or of one impreſſion of 


the ſpade, with the general deſign and laſt effect, he 


would be overwhelmed by the tenſe of their diſpro- 
portion: Yet thoſe petty operations, inceſſantly con- 


tinued, at laſt ſurmount the greateſt diſſicuſties; and 
mountains are levelled, and oceans bounded by the 


lender force of human beings. 


On INcITEMENT to Enterprize and Emulation. 
Story of the Admirable CRIGHTON, 
He who deſpairing in dull launguor lies, 
To glorious deeds will never, never riſe; 5 
Like a dull weed, he vegetates and dies. . 


[ HAVE ſometimes heard it diſputed in converſa- 
tion, whether it be more laudable or deſirable, 


that a man ſhould think too highly or too meanly of 


himſelf : It is on all hands agreed to be beſt, that he 


ſhould think rightly ; but ſince a fallible being will 
always make fome deviations from exact rectitude, 


It is not wholly uſeleſs to inquire towards which ſide 


It is ſafer to incline, 555 
The prejudices of mankind ſeem to favour him 
who errs by under- rating his own powers; he is con- 


ſidered as a modeſt and harmleſs member of fociety, 


not likely to break the peace by competition, to en- 
deayour after ſuch ſplendor of reputation as may 
dim 
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dim the luſtre of others, or to interrupt any in the 


. ber: 
enjoyment of themſelves; he is no man's rival and fon 
therefore may be every man' friend. = ſucl 

The opinion which a man entertains of himſ-1s abo 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed, in order to an accurate dif I 


cuſſion of this queſtion, as it relates to perſons or to by! 
things. To think highly of ourſelves, in compa. 
riſon with others, to aſſume by our own authority that Wl is 
precedence which none is willing to grant, muſt be nar 
always invidious and offenſive ; but to rate our po. fie 
ers high in proportion to things, and imagine our. {Wl citc 
ſelves equal to great undertakings, while we leave ne 
others in poſſeſſion of the ſame = 1 Bhs with as 
equal juſtice provoke cenſure. F 
It muſt be confeſſed, that ſelf- love may diſpoſe us | 
to decide too haſtily in our own favour ; but who is Wt! 
hurt by the miſtake ? If we are incited by this vain 
opinion to attempt more than we can perform, ours 
is the labour, and ours is the diſgrace, 
But he that dares to think well of himſelf will not 
always prove to be miſtaken ; and the good effects of 
his confidence will then appear in great attempts and 
great performances: Ii he ſhould not fully complete 
his deſign, he will at leaſt advance it fo far, as to 
leave ancaly taſk for him that ſuccee ds lum; and even 
tho? he ſhould wholly fail, he will fail with honour, 
But from the oppoſite error, from torpid deſpon- 
dency can come no advantage; it is the froſt of the 
ſoul which binds up all its powers, and congeals lite 
in perpetual ſterility, He that has no hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, will make no attempts; and where nothing 
is attempted, nothing will be done. | 
Every man ſhould, therefore, endeavour to main- 
| tain in himſelf a favourable opinion of the powers of i \ 
the human mind; which are, perhaps, in every man t 
greater than they appear, and might, by diligent cul- | 
tivation; be exalted to a degree beyond what their . 
poſſeſſor preſumes to believe. There is ſcarce any W* 
man but has found himſelf able, at the inſtigation of I 3 
"neceſſity, to do what in a ſtate of leiſure and deli- YI * 
3. | beration 
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deration he would have concluded impoſſible z and 
ſome of our ſpecies have ſignalized themſelves by 
ſuch atchievements, as prove that there are few things 
above human hope. . 
It has been the policy of all nations to preſerve, 
by ſome public monuments, the memory of thoſe ho 
have ſerved their country by great exploits: there 
is the ſame reaſon for continuing or reviving the 
names of thoſe whoſe extenſive abilities have digni- 
fedhumanity An honeſt emulation may be alike ex- 
dted, and the philoſophet's curioſity may be enfla- 
med by a catalogue of the works of Boyle or Bacon, 
as Themiſtocles was kept away by the trophies of 
| Mitiades. = . | 1 
I Among the favourites of nature that have from 
is W tine to time appeared in the world enriched with va- 
in tous endowments and contrarieties of excellence, 
rs none ſeems to have been more exalted above the com- 
mon rate of humanity than the man known about 
t N two centuries ago by the appellation of the Admira- 
of Wl ble Crighton; of whoſe hiſtory, whatever we may 
1d WM fupprets as ſurpaſſing credibility, yet we ſhall, upon 
te inconteſtible authority, relate enough to rank him a- 
to nong prodigies. FVVä wo | 
n Virtue, ſays Virgil, is better accepted when it 
. WW comes in a pleaſing form. The perſon of Crighton 
1- was eminently beautiful; but his beauty was conſiſt- 
16 ent with ſuch activity and ſtrength, that in fencing 
fe he would ſpring at one bound the length of twenty 
e- feet upon his antagoniſt ; and he uſed the ſword in 
i either hand with ſuch force and dexterity, that ſcarce 
| «ny one had courage to engage him. 
n. Having ſtudied at St N in Scotland, he 
of vent to Paris in his twenty-firſt year, and affixed on 
an If che pare of the college of Navarre, a kind of chal- 
. lenge to the learned of that univerſity, to _ diſpute 
ir Vith them on a certain day; offering to his opponents, 
ny »hoever they might be, the choice of ten languages, 
of and of all the faculties and ſciences. On the day 
li. appointed, three thouſand auditors aſſembled, 2 
| | | our 
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four doctors of the church, and fifty maſters appear 
ed againſt him; and one of his antagoniſts confeſſe 
that the doctors were defeated : That he gave proc 
of knowledge above the reach of man; and that , 
hundred ycars paſſed without food or fleep, would 
not be ſufficient for the attainment of his learnin 
After a diſputation of nine hours, he was preſented 
by the preſident and profeſſors with a diamond and 
. purſe of gold, and diſmiſſed with, repeated accla. 
tions. 5 
From Paris he went away to Rome, where he 
made the ſame challenge, and had in the preſence of 
the Pope and Cardinals the ſame ſucceſs. After. 
wards he contracted at Venice an acquaintance with 
Aldus Manutius, by whom he was introduced to the 
learned of that city; then viſited Padua, where he 
engaged in another public diſputation, beginning his 
performance with an extempore poem in praiſe of 


the city and the aſſembly then preſent, and concly. 


ding with an oration equally unpremeditated in com. 
mendation of ignorance... _ „ 
He afterwards publiſhed another challenge, in 
which he declared hinfſelf ready to detect the errors of 
Ariſtotle and all his commentators, either in the com. 
mon forms of logic, or in any which his antagoniſts 
mould propoſe, of a hundred different kinds of verſe, 
Theſe aquiſitions of learning, however ſtupendous, 
were not gained at the expence of any pleaſure which 
youth generally indulges, or by the omiſſion of an 
_ accompliſhment in which it becomes a gentleman to 
excel: He practiſed in great perfection the arts 0 
drawing and painting; he was an eminent performer 
in both vocal and inſtrumental muſic ; he dancec 
with uncomnion gracefulneſs ; and on the day aſte 
his dilputation at Paris, exhibited his {kill in hork 
manſhip before the court of France, where, at 
public match of tilting, he bore away the ring vpdl 
his lance fifteen times together. 5 
He excelled likewiſe in domeſtic games of leſs dig 


nity and reputation; and in the interval between | 
| challenge 
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challenge and diſputation at Paris, he ſpent ſo much 
of his time at cards, dice, and tennis, that a lJampoon 
was fixed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, direfting 


thoſe who would fee this monſter of erudition, to 


® 3 


look for him at the tavern, n 

So extenſive was his acquaintance with life and 
manners, that in an alian comedy, compoſed by 
himſelf, and exhibired before the court of Mantua, 


| he is ſaid to have perſonated fifteen different cha- 


raters, in all which he might ſucceed without great 
dificulty ; ſince he had ſuch power of retention, that 


once hearing an oration of an hour, he would re- 


at it exactly, and in the recital follow the ſpeaker 
through all the variety of tone and geſticulation, 
Nor was his {kill in arms leſs than in learning, or 


his courage inferior to his ſkill, There was a prize. 


fighter at Mantua, who, (travelling about the world, 


according to the barbarous cuſtom of that age, as a 


general-challenger) had defeated the moſt celebrated 
maſters in many parts of Europe; and in Mantua, 
where he then reſided, had killed three that appear- 


ed againſt him. The Duke repented that he had 


granted him his protection; when Crighton, look- 
ing on his ſanguinary ſucceſs with indignation, offer - 
ed to ſtake fifteen hundred piſtoles, and mount the 
ſtage againſt him. The Duke, with ſome reluctance, 
conſented ; and on the day fixed, the combatants ap- 
peared : Their weapons ſeemed to have been the 
ſingle rapier, which was then newly introduced in- 


to. aly. The prize-fighter advanced with great 


violence and fierceneſs, while Crighton contented 
himſelf calmly to ward his paſſes, and ſuffered him 
to exhauſt his vigour by his own fury. Crigbton 
then became the aſſailant; and preſſed upon him 
with ſuch force and agility, that he thruſt him thrice 
through the body, and faw him expire. He then 
divided the prize he had won among the widows 
Whoſe huſbands had been killed. F 
The death of this wonderful man I ſhould be will- 
ing to conceal, did I not know that every rene 
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will inquir e curiouſſy after that fatal hour, Which. 


is common to all human beings, however diſtinguiſh. 


ed from each other by nature or fortune. 


- The Duke, of Mantua having received ſo many 


proofs of his various merit, made hint tutor to bi 

ſon Vincentio de Conzaga, a prince of looſe manner; 
aud turbulent diſpoſition. *. On this Occaſion it Was 
that he compoſed. the comedy in which he exlybited 


ſo many, different characters with exact propriety, 


But his honour was of ſhort continuance ; for as he 


was one, night in the time of carnival rambling 2. 
bout the ſtreets with his guittar in his hand, he way 


attacked by fix, men maſked, Neither. his courage 


nor {kill at this exigence deſęrted him; he-oppoſed - 


them with ſuch activity and ſpirit, that he ſoon dif. 
Per ſed them, and diſarmed their leader , who throw. 


| ing, off his maſk, diſcovered. himſelf to be the prince 
his pupil. Crighton falling on his knees, took his 


own ſword by the point, and preſented - it to the 


prince; who immediately ſeized it, and inſtigated, 
as ſome ſay, by jealouſy, according to others only by, 


drunken fury and brutal reſentment, thruſt him 


through the heart. A „ 
Thus was the admirable; Crighton brought into 
that ſtate in which he could excel the meaneſt of 
mankind only by a few-empty honours paid to his 
memory. The court of Mantua teſtiſied their eſteem 
by public mourning; the cotemporary wits were 

profuſe, of their encomiums; and the palaces of 1taly 
were adorned. with pictures, repreſenting him on 


| horſeback, with a lance in one hand, and a book in 
the other, 5 . 
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Du LABOUR and ExERCISB. 

The wiſe, for cure, on exerciſe depend. 1 

God never made his work for man to mend. Dryden. 
 ODILY labour is of two kinds, either that 
) which a man ſubmits to for his livelihood, - 
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that which he undergoes for his pleaſure. The lat- 
ter of chem general they" iſe name of labour 
rs only from ordinary 
labour as it riſes from another motive. a 
A country life abounds in both theſe kinds of 
labour, and for that reaſon gives a man a greater 
ſtock of health, and conſequent'y a more perfect en- 
joyment of himſelf, than any other way of 1 
conſider the body as a ſyſtem of tubes and glands; or, 
io uſe a more ruſtic phraſe, a bundle of pipes and 
ſtrainers, fitted to one another after ſo wonderful a 


manner, as to make a proper engine for the ſoul to 


work with. This deſcription does not only com- 
prehend the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, 
and arteries, but every muſcle, every ligature, which 


is a compoſition of fibres, that are ſo many impercep - 


'tible-tubes or pipes interwoven on all fides with in- 
'viſible glarids or ſtrainers. R 
The general idea of a human body, without con- 
ſidering it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us ſee he- 
abſolutely neceſſary labeur is for the right preſerva- 
tion of it. There muſt be frequent motions and a- 
gitations, to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the juices con- 
tained init, as well as to clear and cleanſe that infi- 
nitude of pipes and ſtrainers of which it is compoſed, 
and to give their folid parts a more firm and laſting 
tone. Labour or exerciſe ferments the humours, 
caſts them into their proper channel, throws off re- 


dundancies, and helps nature in thoſe ſecret diſtribu- 


tions, without which the body cannot ſubſiſt in its 
vigour, nur the ſoul act with chearfulneſss. 
1 might here mention the effects which this has up- 
on all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the un- 
derſtanding clear, the imagination untroubled, and 
refining thoſe ſpirits that are neceſſary for the pro- 
per exertion of our intellectual faculties, during the 


_ preſent laws of union between ſoul and body. It is 


to a neglect in this particular that we mult aſcribe 
the ſpleen, which is ſo frequent in men of ſtudious 
and ſedentary tempers; as well as the vapours, 

_ e to 
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to which thoſe of the other fex are fo. often ſubjeq 


Had not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for our 
well- being, nature would not have made the Body ſo 
proper for it, by giving ſuch an activity to the limbs, 
and ſuch a plenty to every part, as neceſſarily pro. 


_ duce, theſe compreſſions, extenſions, contortions, d. 
Hations, and all other kinds of motions, that are ne. 


ce ſſary for the preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem of. tube; 


and glands as has been before mentioned. And 
that we might not want inducement to engage us in 
ſuch an exerciſe of che body as is proper for its wel. 


fare, it is ſo ordered, nothing valuable can be pro. 


cured without it. Not to mention riches and ho. 
nour, even food and raiment are not to be come at, 
without the toil of the hands and ſweat of the brow. 
Providence furniſhes materials, but expects that we 
mould work them up ourſelves. The earth muſt 


be laboured before it gives its increaſe z and when 


It is forced into its ſeveral products, how many hands 
muſt they paſs through before they are fit for uſe? 
Manufactures, trade, and agriculture, naturally em. 
ploy more than nineteen parts of the ſpecies in twen. 
ty; and as for thoſe who are not obliged to labour, 
by the cendition in which they are born, they are 
more miſerable than the reſt of mankind, unleſs they 
Indulge themſelves in that voluntary labour which 
goes by the name of Exerciſe. 
As I am a compound of foul and body, 1 conſider 
myſelf as obliged to a double ſcheme of duties ; and 
I think I have not fulfilled the buſineſs of the day, 


when I do not thus employ the one in labour and 


_ exerciſe, as well as the other in contemplation and 
Hudy, e e 


On 
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belt, without interruption to buſineſs, expejice of 


| 'On TEMPERANCE. 
'Tis to thy rules, O Temperance l chat we owe = 
All pleaſures which from health or ſtrength can flow: 


Vigour of body, purity of mind, 3 
Unclonded reaſon, ſentiment refin'd- Chandler, 


HERE is 4 ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales, 
of a king who had long languiſhed under an 
ill habit of body, and had taken abundance of reme- 
dies to no purpoſe. At length, ſays the fable, a phy- 
fician cured him by the. ding method : He took 
a hollow ball of wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs; 
after which he cloſed it ſo artificially, that nothing 
zppeared, He likewife took a mall, and after ha- 
ving hallowed the handle, and that part which ſtrikes 
the ball, ke inclofed in them ſeveral drugs after the 
fame manner as in the ball itfelf. He then ordered 
the Sultan, who was his patient, to exerciſe himſelf 
early in the morning with theſe rightly-prepared in- 
ſtruments, till ſuch time as he ſhould ſweat. When, 
as the ſtory goes, the virtue of the medicaments per- 
ſpiring through the wood, had ſo good an influence 
on the Sultan's eonſtitution, that they cured him of 


| an indifpoſition which all the compofitions he had ta- 


ken inward'y had not been able to remove. This 
ealtern allegory is finely contrived to ſhew us how 
beneficial bodily labour is to health, and that exer- 
riſe is the moſt effectual phyſic. I ſhall in this place 
recommend another great preſervation of health, 


which in many caſes produces the ame effect as ex- 


eccife, and may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place, 
where opportunities of exerciſe are wanting. The 
e 1 am ſpeaking of is temperance, which 
as thofe particular advantages above all other means 
of health, that it may be practiſed by all ranks and 
conditions, at any ſeaſon, or in any place. It is a 
kind of regimen into which every man may put kim-' 


R 3 money, 
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money, or loß of time. If exerciſe throws off all ſu. 
perfſuities, temperance prevents them : if exerciſe 
clears the veſlels, temperance neither ſatiates nor o. 
verſtrains them: if exerciſe raiſe proper ferments inthe 
humours, and promotes the circulation of the blood 
temperance gives nature her full play, and enables 
her to exert herſelf in all her force and vigour, If 
. exerciſe diſſipates a growing diſtemper, temperance 
Sf A "obs 3 
Phyſic, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the 
fubſtitute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are 
indeed abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that 
cannot wait the flow operations of theſe two great 
inſtruments of health; but did men live in an habi. 
tual courſe of exerciſe and temperance, there would 
be but little occaſion for them. Accordingly we find 
that thoſe parts of the world are the moſt healthy, 
where they ſubſiſt by the chace ; and that men li. 
ved longeſt when their lives were employed in hunt. 
ing, and when they had little food beſides what they 
caught. Bliſtering, cupping, and bleeding, are ſel. 
dom of uſe but to the idle and intemperate ; as all 
| thoſe inward applications, which are fo much in prac- 
tice among us, are for the molt part nothing elſe but 
expedients to make luxury conſiſtent with health. 
The apothecary is perp2tually employed in counter- 
mining the cook and the vintner. It is ſaid of Dioge« 
nes, that meeting a young man who was going to a 
feaſt, he took him up in the ſtreet and carried hin 
home to his friends, as one who was running into 
imminend danger, had not he prevented him. What 
would the obiſoſopher have ſaid, had. he been preſent 
at the gluttony of a modern meal? Would not he 
| Have thought the maſter of a family mad, and have 
| hegged his ſervants te. tie down his hands, had he 
feen him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh. ; ſwallow eil 
and vinegar, wines and ſpices ;. throw down ſallads 
| of twenty different herbs, ſauces of an. hundred in- 
gredients, confections, and fruits of numberleſs ſweets 
and. flowers? What unngtural motions and counter- 
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ane muſt fuck a medley of intemperance pro- 
| duce in the body. For my part, when I behold a 


faſhionable table ſet out in all its magnificence, I 1 
fancy that I ſee gouts and dropfies, fevers, and leth- 
argies, with other innumerable diſtempers, lying in 


ambuſcade among the diſhes * Eg 
Nature delights in the moſt plain and (imple diet, 


Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs, 


are the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of a 
third, Man falls upon every thing that comes in his 
way; not the ſmalleſt fruit or excreſcence of the 
earth, ſcarce a berry or a muſhroom can eſcape him, 
It is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule 
for temperance, becauſe what is luxury in one, may 
be temperance in another; but there are few that 
have lived any time in the world, who are not jud- 
ges of their own conſtitution, ſo far as to know what 
kinds and what proportion of food do beſt agree with 
them. Were I to confider my readers as my pati- 
ents, and to preſcribe ſuch a kind of temperance: as 
is accommodated to all perſons, and fuch as is parti- 
cularly ſuited to our climate and way of living, 1 
would copy the following rules of a very eminent 
phyſician. Make your whole repaſt out of one diſh. 
If you indulge in a fecond, avoid drinking any thing 
ſtrong until you have finiſhzd your meal: Ar the 
fame time abſtain from all ſauces, or at leaſt from 
ſuch as are not the moſt plain and ſimple. A man 
could not well be guilty of gluttony, if he ſtuck to 
theſe few obvious and eaſy rules. In the firſt caſe there 
would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his palate, and 
oecaſion exceſs; nor in the ſecond, any artificial provo- 


catives to relieve ſatiety, and create a falſe appetite, 


Were I to-preſcribe-a rule for drinking, it would be 
formed upon a ſaying quoted by Sir William Temple; 
The firſt glaſs for myſelf, the ſecond for my friends, 
ths third for good humaur, and the fourth for my. ene. 


- 


mier. But becauſe it is impoſſible for ene who. lives 


in the world to diet himſelf always in ſo philoſophi- 
tal a manner, I think every man ſhould have his days 
FFC of 
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of abſtinence, according as his conſtitution will per: 
mit. Theſe are great reliefs to nature, as they qua. 
lify it for ſtruggling with hunger and thirſt, Whene. 
ver any diſtemper or duty of life puts it upon fk 
difficulties ; and at*the fame time gives it an oppor. 
tunity of extricating itfelf from its oppreſſion, and 
recovering the ſeveral tones and fprings of its diſten, 


ded veſſels. Beſides, that abſtinence well timed of. 


ten kills a ſickneſs in the embrio, and deftroys (he 
firſt ſeeds of an indiſpoſition. It is obſerved by two 
or three aneient authors, that Socrates, notwithſtand. 
ing he lived in Athen during the great plague which 
has made fo much noiſe throughout all ages, and haz 
deen eelebrated at different times by ſuch eminent 
hands: I ſay, notwithſtanding that he lived in the 
time of this devouring 'peſtilence, he never caught 
the leaft infection, which thoſe writers unanimouſy 
aſcribe to that uninterrupted teniperance which he 
VVV 
And here I cannot but mention an obſervation 
which | have often made, upon reading the lives of 
the philoſophers, and comparing it with any ſeries of 
| kings or great men of the ſame number. If we con- 
fider theſe" ancient ſages, a great part of whoſe phi- 
loſophy confiſted in a temperate and abſtemious courſe 
of life, one would think the life of a philoſopher and 
the life of a man, were of two different dates: For 
we find the generality of theſe wife men were near- 

er an hundred than ſixty years of age at the time 
of their reſpective deaths, we 


The benefits ariſing from a temperate courſe of 
fe are ſet in a ſtill more Rriking light in the follow 


De Imrattinus Exixin, 


Tscvr ap! Us, after his deification er admittance 
among the gods, having reviſited his native 
<£0UnCFF, and being one day (as curiality led him 3 


rambling} 


ye 


g} 
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ambling) in danger ef being benighted, made the 
ary; fp way 2 a houſe — ſaw = ſome diſtance, 
where he was hoſpitably received by the maſter of 
jt. Cremes, for that was the maſter's name, tho? 
but a young man, was infirm and ſickly.— Of ſeve- 
ral diſhes ſerved up to ſupper, Cremes obſerved that 
his gueſt eat but of one, and that the moſt ſimple ; 


nor could all his intreaties prevail on him to do o- 


therwiſe, He was, notwithſtanding, highly delight. 
ed with Eſculapius's converſation, in which he obſer- 


ved a chearfulneſs and knowledge ſuperior to any 


thing he had hitherto met with. The next morn- 
ing Eſculapius took his leave, but not till he had 
engaged his good-natured hoſt to pay him a viſit at 

a {mall villa, a few miles from thence, where he in- 
formed him - of his dwelling. Cremes came accor- 
dingly, and was molt kindly received; but how 
great was his amazement, when ſupper was ſerved 
up, to ſee nought but milk, honey, and a few roots, 
drefled in the plaineſt but neateſt manner, to which 
hunger, chearfulneſs, and good ſenſe, were the only 
ſauces. Eſculapius ſeemed to eat with pleaſure, 


while Cremes ſcarce taſted of them. On which a 


repaſt was ordered more ſuitable to our gueſt's taſte. 
Immediately there ſucceeded a banquet compoſed of 
the moſt artful diſhes that luxury could invent, with 
great plenty and variety of the richeſt and muſt in- 


toxicating wines, Theſe too were accompanied 


by damſels of bewitching beauty, It was now Cremes 
gave a looſe to his appetites, and every thing he 
talted raiſed ecſtacies beyond what he had ever 
known, During the repaſt, the damſels ſung and 
danced to entertain them; their charms enchanted 
the enraptured gueſt, already fluſtered with what he 
had drunk; his {enſes were loſt in extatic confuſion. 
Every thing round him ſeemed Elyſium, and he was 
on the point of indulging the moſt boundleſs free- 
doms, when, on a ſudden, their beauty, which was 
but a vizard, fell off, and diſcovered forms the moſt 


hideous and forbidding imaginable. Luſi, revenge, 


folly, 
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folly, murder, meagre, poverty, and deſpair, puls 
appeared in the moſt odious ſhapes, and the place rot 
ſtantly became a moſt dire ſcene of miſery and cher. 
fuſion. Hew often did Cremes wiſh himſelf far Mold 
tant from ſuch diabolical company, and now dreade o hi 
the fatal conſequence which threatened him. | 
blood ran chill at his heart; his knees ſmote eachy 
ther with fear, and joy and rapture were pervertii Rear 
to amazement and horror! When Eſculapius per d it 
ceived it had made ſufficient impreſſion on his gueſt e 
he thus addreſſed him: “ Know, Cremes, it is Pein 
culapius who has thus entertained you, and uhu nd 
you have here beheld is a true image of the deceit! c- 
fulaeſs and miſery inſeparable from luxury and in. le 
temperance. Would you be happy, be temperate; 
Temperance is the parent of health, vir tue, wiſdom s 
plenty, and every thing that can make you happy Me 
this, or the world to come. It is indeed the true 
luxury of life, for without it life cannot be enjoy 9 
ied.” This ſaid, he diſappeared, and left Cremen 
(inſtead of an elegant apartment) in an open plan d 
full of ideas quite different from ' thoſe he had" 
brought with him. On his return home, from tee 
moſt luxurious he became one of the moſt temperite e 
men, by which wiſe method he ſoon regained health. 
Frugality produced riches, and from an infirm ane 
crazy conſtitution, and almoſt ruined eſtate, by vir ſo 
tue of this infallible elixir, he became one of ttb 
happieſt men breathing, and lived to a healthy olc W 
age, revered for his wiſdom throughout all Greece, WP” 
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When to Almighty Jove our prayers we move, 3 C; 
May virtue guide, and heaven our ſuit approve. p 
I FENNIPUS, the philoſopher, was a feconl & 


VI time taken up into heaven by fie 
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* his entertainment, he lifted up a trap-door that 
as placed by his footſtool. At its rifing there iſſued. 
rough it ſuch a. din of cries as aſtoniſhed the philoſo-—- 
her. Upon his aſking what they meant, Jupiter 
old him they were the prayers: that were ſent up. 
\ him from the earth. Mennipus, amidſt; the con- 
Gon. of voices, which was fo | re nothing 
ſs than the ear of Jove could diſtinguiſſi them, 
eard the words riches, hanour, and long life, repeat- 
| in ſeveral. different tones and languages. When 
ke firſt hubbub of ſounds was over, the trap.door 
eing left open, the. voices came up more ſeparate: 
nd diſtinct. The firſt prayer was a very odd one; 
t came from Athens, and deſired Jupiter to increaſe 
he wiſdom and the beard of his humble ſuppliant. 
ennipus knew it, by the voice, to be the prayer of 
is friend Lycander, the philoſopher. This was 
ucceeded by the petition of one who had juſt laden 
2 ſhip, and promiſed Jupiter, if he took care of it, 
2nd returned it home again full of riches, he would 
zke him an offering of. a ſilver cup. Jupiter thank- 
d him for nothing; and bending. down his ear more 
attentively than ordinary, heard a voice complaining 
o him of the cruelty of an Epbeſian widow, and 
begging him to breed compaſſion in her heart: This, 
ys Jupiter, is a very honeſt fellow. I have recei- 
ed a great deal of incenſe from him; I will not be 
ſo, crue] to him as to hear his. prayers. He was 
then interrupted. with a whole | volley of vows, 
which were made for the health of a tyrannical 
prince by his ſubjects, who prayed for him in his 
preſence, Mennipus was ſurpriſed, after having 
liftened to prayers offered up with ſo much ardour 
and devotion, to hear low whiſpers from the ſame 
alembly, expoſtulating with ove for ſuffering ſuch 
a tyrant to live, and aſking how his thunder could 
lie idle? Jupiter was fo offended at theſe, prevari- 
cating raſcals, that he took don the firſt vows and 
pulled away the laſt. The. philoſopher, ſeeing a 
cont great cloud mounting upwards, and making its way 
directly 


which he at firſt miſtook for a gale of zephyrs, but 
afterwards found it to be a breeze of ſighs : They 
| ſmelt ſtrong of flowers and incenſe, and were ſue. 
ceeded by moſt paſſionate complaints of wounds and 
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directly to the trap door, inquired of Jupiler why 


it meant. This, ſays 7xpiter, is the ſmoke of « whole - 
hecatomb that is offered me by the general of an 2. f 
my, who is very importunate with me to let him cut of 5 
an hundred thouſand men that are drawn up in x. 
ray againſt him: What does the impudent wreich 5 
think 1 ſee in him, to believe that I will make zl - 
ſacrifice of ſo many mortals as good as himſelf, and 6 
all this to his glory, forſooth ?—Bur hark, fays . | 
piter, there is a voice I never heard but in time of t 
danger; it is a rogue that is ſhipwrecked in tie Wl , 
Tonian Sea: I ſaved him upon a plank but three dx ! 
ago, upon his promiſe to mend his manners; ie 
ſcoundrel is not worth a groat, and yet has the in. 
pudence to offer me a temple if I will keep him frm ; 
ſinking. —— But yonder, ſays he, is a ſpecial youth MF - 
for you; he deſires me to take his father, who keeps Ml | 
a great eſtate from him, out of the niſeries of hu. 
man life. The old fellow ſhall live till he make his WM 
heart ache, I can tell him that for his pains, This 
was followed by the ſoft voice of a pious lady, delir. 
ing Jupiter that ſhe might appear amiable and charm. 


ing in the ſight of her Emperor. As the philoſo- 
pher was refleing on this extraordinary petition, 
there blew a gentle wind through the trap - door, 


- pan 4," v a PIO Prey 


rorment, fire and arrows, cruelty, deſpair, and 
death, Mennipus fancied that ſuch lamentable cries: 
aroſe from ſome general execution, or from wretches 


lying under the torture; but Jupiter told him, they 


came to him from the iſle of Paphos, and that he e- 


very day received complaints of the ſame nature 
from that whimſical tribe of mortals who are called 


Lovers. I am ſo trifled with, ſays he, by this gen- 


_ eration of both ſexes, and find it ſo impoſſible to 


pleaſe them, whether I grant or refuſe their petitions, 


| that I ſhall order a weſtern wind for the future to 


intercept 
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intercept them in their paſſage, and blow them at ran- 
dom upon the earth. The laſt petition I heard was 
from a very aged man, near a hundred years old, 


begging but for one year more of life, and then pro- 


miſed to die contented. This is the rareſt old fel. 
low, ſays Jupiter; he has made this prayer to me for 
above twenty years together. When he was but 
fifty years old he deſired only that he might live to ſee 


bis ſon ſettled in the world; I granted it, He 


then begged the ſame favour for his daughter, and 
afterwards that he might ſee the education of a grand- 
ſon. When all this was brought about, he put up a 
petition that he might live to finiſh a houſe he was 


building. In ſhort, he is an unreaſonable old cur, and 
never wants an excuſe; I will hear no more of him. 


Upon which he flung down the trap-door in a paſ- 


ſion, and was reſelved to give no more audiences 


that day. _ 3 LD NT 5 

| Notwithſtanding the levity of this fable, the mo- 
ral of it very well deſerves our attention. The va- 
nity of men's wiſhes, which are the natural prayers 
of the mind, as well as many of thoſe ſecret devo- 


tions which they offer up to the Supreme Being, are 
ſufficiently expoſed by it. Among other reaſons for 
ſet forms of prayer, I have often thought it a very 


good one, that by this means the folly and extrava- 


gance of men's deſires may be kept within due 


bounds, and not to break out in abſurd and ridicu- 
lous petitions on ſo great and ſolemn an occaſion, 


OO TCO 


On AkRIAL CAaSTLE-BUILDING, 


He dreams of riches, grandeur, and a crown: _ 
He wakes, and finds himſelf a ſimple clown, Rowe. 


A ENASCHAR was a very idle fellow, that never | 
would ſet his hand to any buſineſs during his fa. 
ther's life. When his father died, he left him to 


the value of an hundred drachmas in Per ſian money. 


Alnaſchar, in order to make the beſt of it, laid it out 
in glaſſes, bottles, and the fineſt earthen ware. Theſe 


be 
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he piled up in a large open baſket, and having mage 
choice of a very little ſnop, placed the baſket at his 
feet, and leaned his back againſt the wall, in Expec, 
tation of cuſtomers. As he fat in this poſture, with 
his eyes upon the baſket, he. fell into a moſt amuſing 
train of thought, and was everheard by one of the 
neighbours, as he talked to himſelf, in the following 

manner: This ' baſket, ſays he, colt me at the 
wholeſale merchant's an hundred drachmas, which 
is all 1 have in the world. I ſhall quickly make two 
hundred of it, by ſelling it in retail. Theſe two 
hundred drachmas will in a very little time riſe to 
four hundred, which of courſe will amount in time 
to four thouſand. Four thouſand. drachmas cannot 
fail of making eight thouſand, As ſoon as by this 
means I am maſter of ten thouſand, I will lay aſide 
my trade as a glaſſman, and turn jeweller, 1 ſal 
then deal in diamonds, pearls, and all ſorts of rich 
ſtones. When I have got together as much wealth 
as I can well defire, I will make a purchaſe of the 

fineſt houſe I can find, with lands, ſlaves, eunuchs, 


and horſes, I ſhall then begin to enjoy my ſelf, and 


make a noiſe in the , world. I will not, however, 
ſtop there, but continue my traffic. till I have got 
together an hundred thouſand drachmas. When | 
have thus made my ſelf maſter of an hundred, thou- 
ſand drachmas, I ſhall naturally ſet myſelf on the foot 
of aprince, and will demand the grand Viſir's daugh- 
ter in marriage, after having repreſented to that 
' miniſter the infermation which I have received of the 
| beauty, wit, diſcretion, and other high qualities which 


his daughter poſſeſſes, I will let him know, at the 


fame time, that it is my intention to make him 2 
preſent of a thouſand pieces of gold on our marriage 
night. As ſoon as I have married the grand Vilir's 
daughter, I will buy, her ten black eunuchs, the 
youngeſt and the beſt that can be got for money. [ 
muſt aſterwards make my father-in-law a viſit with 
a great train and equipage. And when I am pi. 


ü 


J 


oed at his right-hand, which he will do in courſe, K 


or mop . 


— 
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it be only tohonaur his:daughter, I will give him 
the thouſand pieces of gold which I promiſed him; 
and afterwards, to his great furprize, I will preſent 
him with another purſe of the ſame value, with ſome 
ſnort ſpeech ; as, Sir, you ſee I am a man of my words 
I always give more than promiſe. =» 
ee When I have brought the princeſs to my houſe, 
ſhall take particular care to breed in her a due re- 
& for me, before I pive the reins to love and dal- 
kance:; To this end I thall confine her to her own a- 
partment, make her a hort viſit, and talk but little 
to her. Her women will repreſent to me, that ſne 
is inconſolable by reaſon. of my unkindneſs, and 
beg me with tears to careſs her, and let her fit down 
by me; but I will ſtill remain inexorable, and will 
turn my back+ upon her all the firſt night. Her mo- 
ther will then come and bring her daughter to me, 
as I am ſeated on my ſofa. The daughter, with tears 
in her eyes, will fling herſelf at my feet, and beg of 
me to receive her into my favour. Then will 1, to 
imprint in her a thorough veneration for my perſon;. 
draw up my leg, and ſpurn her from me with my 


5 5 
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foot in ſuch a manner, that ſhe ſhall fall down ſeve- 
. ral paces from the ſofa. 5 5 

| * Alnaſchar was entirely {ſwallowed up in this chi- 
merical viſion, and could not forbear acting with his 
foot what he had in his thoughts : So that unluckily 
| {tricking his baſket of brittle ware, which was the 
foundation of all his grandeur, he kicked his glaſſes 
do a great diſtance from him into the ſtreet, and 
a broke them into ten thouſand pieces. . 
0 Ibis is a humerous ridicute upon the fooliſh vani- 
wp of building caſtles in the air, and idly waſting that 


time in empty flattering ſchemes, which might have 
8 uſefully employ ed in attending our proper bu- | 


* 
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On CHARITY: 

 Fhe ſoul that feels for others wo, 
From heav'n its origin doth ſhew. CEOS | 
2 CHOR and ESREFF, two youths, begged the 
F 4, Derviſe Morat, their tutor, who was a Seer 
and bleſſed by Mahomet with the knowledge of fy 
ture events, to permit them to viſit the curiolities of 
Aleppo, to which place they were but lately come for 
the advantage of the wiſe and holy man's inſtruc; 
tions, and who had undertaken their education: He 
gave each of them a few afþers on going forth, to 
_ expend on whatever their inclinations prompted to; 


- and on their return, he inquired how they had dif. 


poſed of the money? I, ſaid Zacchor, caſt my eyes 
on ſome of the fineſt dates Syria ever produced, I 
laid out my aſpers, and indalged in what perhaps 
ſhall never meet the like again. And I, faid E/ref, 
met a poor helpleſs wretch with an infant at her 
breaſt, whoſe cries pierced my ſoul : She was redu. 
ded to the very utmoſt extremity ; the angel of death 
| ſeemed to glare forth at her eyes, and fhe had ſcarce 

ſtrength left to beg the aſſiſtance my heart yearned 
to give her, and which our prophet commands all 
_ Muſſulmen to beftow on miſery like her's. She has 
my aſpers, and I grieved I bad not more to beſtow. 
The money, 'ſaid Morat to Zacchor, which you ex- 


changed for the dates, will in a few hours be co · 


verted into the moſt odious of ſubſtances, mere ex- 
erement: But, E/ref}, faid he, turning to the other, 
befides the pleaſure you muſt enjoy whenever you 
reflect on what you have done, know that your well. 
beſtowed aſpers will produce a never- fading fruit, 
and contribute to your happineſs both in this world 
and the world to come; and, moreover, know, that 
the infant whoſe life you have ſaved, and who, with- 
out your aſſiſtance muſt, with its mother, have pe- 
riſhed, will (fo Heaven has decreed it) live to repay 
your goodneſs, by ſaving your life many years hence, 
and reſcuing you from the molt imminent of dangers 
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wife of Felix, and Adver/ity of Uranio. 
Soon after the celebration of theſe nuptials, Ve. 
laſco died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt fon Felix, 
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PROSPERITY and ADVESRITY. 


An ALLEGORY. 


« - 


As phyſic's for the body's good afign'd,, © 
2 Mixfortunes are the phyſic of the mind. „ 


MRosrzxir and ADVERSITY, the daughters of 
T Providence, were ſent to the houſe of a rich 
Phænician merchant, named Velaſco, whoſe reſidence 
was at Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom, 

Proſperity, the elder,. was beautiful as the morn- 
ing, and chearful as the ſpring ; but Adverfity was 
forrowful and ill- favoured. _ o 

Velaſco had two ſons, Felix and Uranio- They 
were both bred to commerce, though liberally edu- 


cated, and had lived together from their infancy in 


the ſtricteſt harmony and friendſhip. But love, be- 
fore whom all the affections of the ſoul are as the 
traces of a ſhip upon the ocean, which remain only 


for a moment, threatened, in an evil hour, to ſet 


them at variance; for both were become enamour- 
ed with the beauties of Proſperity, The nymph, . 
like one of the daughters of men, gave encourage- 


ment to each by turns; but, to avoid a particular 
declaration, ſhe avowed a reſolution never to marry, 
unleſs her ſiſter, from whom ſhe ſaid it was impoſli- 
ble for her to be long ſeparate, was married at the 
ſame time. é 5 | EI $15; 


Valaſco, who was no ſtranger to the paſſions of 
his ſons, and who dreaded every thing from their 


violence, to prevent conſequences, . obſiged them by 


his authority to decide their pretentions by lots; 


each previouſly. engaging in a folemn oath to marry 


the nymph that. ſhould fail to his ſhare. The lots 
were accordingly drawn; and Proſperity. became the 


* 
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the houſe wherein he dwelt, together with the oreat. 
eſt part of his large fortune and effects. 
The huſband of Proſperity was ſo tranſported with 
the gay diſpoſition and enchanting be-uties of hi, 
bride, that he clothed her in gold and ſilver, ang ,, 
dorned her with jewels of ineſtimable value. He 
built a palace for her in the wood; he made river 
in his gardens, and beautified their banks with tem. 
ples and pavilions. He entertained. at his table the 
nobles of the land, delighting their ears with muſic, 
and their eyes with magnificence. But his kindred 
he beheld as ſtrangers, and the companions of his 
uth paſſed. by him unregarded. His brother alſo 
became hateful in his ſight, and, in proceſs of time, 
he commanded the doors of his houſe to be ſhut a- 
gainſt 1 r Fr 
But as the ſtream flows from its channel, and loſes 
itſelf among the valle ys, unleſs confined by mounds; 
fo alſo will the current of fortune be diſſipated, un 
leſs bounded by Economy. In a few years the eſtate 
af Felix waſted by extravagance, his merchandine 
failed him by neglect, and his effects were ſeized by 
the mercileſs hands of creditors. He applied him- 
fot for ſupport te the nobles and great men, whom 
he had feaſted and made preſents to: But his voice 
was as the voice of:a ſtranger; and they remembered 
not his face The friends whom he had neglected 
derided him in their turn; his wife alſo:infulted. him, 
and turned her back upon him, and fled; Vet was 
his heart ſo bewitched with her ſorceries, that he 
purſued hen with intrearies, till by her haſte to a- 
bandon him, her maſk. fell off, and diſcovered to him 
a face as withered and deformed, as before it had 
appeared youthful and engaging...  - 
What became of him afterwards tradition does 
not relate with certainty.. It is believed that he fled 
into Egypt, and lived precariouſly on the ſcanty. be- 
ne volence of a: few friends, who had: not totally de- 
ſerted him, and that he died in a ſhort time, wreich · 
ed and an exile. e Fat 
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Let us now return te Uranio, who, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, had been driven out of doors by his 
brother Felix, Adverſity, though hateful to his 
heart, and a ſpectre to his eyes, was the conſtant at- 
tendant upon his ſteps : And, to aggravate his for. 
row, he received certain intelligence that his richeſt 
veſſel was taken by a Sardinian pirate; that another 
was loſt upon the Lybian Syries ; and, to compleat 
all, that the Banker with whom the greateſt part of 
his ready money was entruſted, had deſerted his cre- 
ditors, and retired into Sicily. Collecting therefore 
the ſmall remains of his fortune, he bade adieu to 
Tyre ; and, led by Adverſity through unfrequented 
roads ald foreſts evergrown with thickets, he came 
at laſt to a ſmall village at the foot of a mountain: 
Here they took up their abode ſome time; and Ad. 
verſuy, in return for all the anxiety he had ſuffered, 
ſoftening the ſeverity of her looks, adminiſtered to 
bim the moſt faithful counſel, weaning his heart from 
the immoderate love of earthly. things, and teachin 


him to revere the gods, and to place his whole truſ 


and happineſs in their government and p: otection. 


| She humanized his ſoul, made him modeſt and hum 
ble, taught him to compaſſionate the diſtreſſes of his 


ſellow. creatures, and inclined him to relieve them. 
« Iam ſent, ſaid ſhe, by the gods, to thofe only 


whom they love: Fer I not only train them vp by 


my fevere diſcipline: to future glory, but alſo prepare 
them to receive with. greater reliſh all ſuch mode- 
rate enjoyments as are not inconſiſtent with this pro- 
bationary ſtate. As the ſpider, when aſſailed, ſeeks 
ſhelter in its inmoft web; ſo the mind which 1 afflict, 
contracts its wandering thoughts, anti flies for hap- 
pineſs to itſelf, It was I who raiſed the characters 
of Cato, Secrates, and Timoleon to ſo divine a height, 
and ſet them up as guides and examples to every fu- 
ture age. Profperity,. my ſmiling, but treacherous 
ſilter, too frequently delivers thoſe whom ſhe has 
ſeduced to be ſcourged by her cruel followers, an- 


Suiſb and deſpair : while Adverſity never fails to lead 


theſe 
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thoſe who will be inſtructed by her, to the blighy 
 habirations of tranquillity and content.” .- 
Uranio liſtened to her words with great attention; I tenc. 
and as he looked earneſtly on her face, the deforni, Mitre! 
ty of it ſeemed inſenſibly to decreaſe. By penile, 
grees his averſion to her abared ; and at laſt he gay ait 
_ himſelf wholly up to her counſel and direction. She plan 
would often repeat to him the wiſe maxims of the Wioilo 
philoſopher. © That thoſe who want the feueſt 
things, approach neareft to the pods, who want ng. lite 
thing.“ She admoniſhed him to turn his eyes to the der 
many thouſands beneath him, inſtead of gazing on ne) 
the few who live in pomp and ſplendor ; and in his. ſpr 
addreſſes to the gods, inſtead of ſupplicating for riches. vr 
and popularity, to pray only for a virtuous mind, a 
quiet ſtare, an unblameable life, and a hopeful death, N 
Finding him to be every day more and more com- 
poſed and reſigned, though neither enamoured of her 
face nor delighted with her ſociety, ſhe at laſt ad. 
Ureſſed him in the following manner: | 
As gold is purged and refined from droſs by the Bi * 
fire, ſo is 4dver/ſity ſe nt by providence to try and in. 
prove the virtue of mortals. The end obtained, my WF © 
taſk is finiſhed ; and I now leave you to go and give 
an account of my charge. Your brother, whoſe lot 
was Proſperity, and Whoſe condition you ſo much en- 
vied, after having experienced the error of his choice, 
is at laſt releafed by death from the moſt wretched 
of lives. Happy has it been for Uranio that his lot 
was Adverſity, whom, if he remembers as he ought, 
his life will be horiourable, and his death happy.” 
As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe vaniſhed from 
his ſight: But though her features at that moment, 
| inſtead of inſpiring their uſual horror, ſeemed to di. 
play a kind of languiſhing beauty; yet as Uranib, in 
fpire of his utmoſt cffort:, could not prevail on him. 
ſelf to love her, he neither regretted her departure 
nor wiſhed for her return. But though he rejoice 
in her abſence, he treaſured up her counſels in lis 
heart, and grew happy by the practice of them. 


He 
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He afterwards betook himſelf again to merchan- 
de; and having in a ſhort time acquired a compe- 
tency ſufficient for a real enjoyment of life, he re- 
wreated to a little farm, which he had bought for that 
purpoſe, and where he determined to continue the re- 
mainder of his days. Here he employed his time in 
planting, gardening, and huſbandry, in quelling all 
diſorderly paſhons, and in forming his mind by 
the leſſons of Adverſity. He took great delight in a 
little cell or hermitage in —__— which ſtood un- 
der a tuft oftrees, encompaſſed with eglantine and ho- 
ney ſuckles. Adjoining it was a cold bath, formed by a 
ſpring iſſuing from a rock, and over the door was 
vritten in large eharacters, the following inſcription, 


ful 


Beneath this moſ5-grewn roof, within this cell, 
Truth, liberty, content, and virtue duell. 
Say, you who dare this happy place diſdain, 
What ſplendid palace boaſts ſo fair a train? | 
He lived to a good old age ; and died honoured 
— AAo | 
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On CONVERSATION. 


There are whom heav'n has bleſt with ſtore of wit, 

Yet want as much again to manage it; SES og 

Words are like leaves, and where they moſt abound, 
Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. Pope. 


HE faculty of interchanging our thoughts with 
L one another, or what we expreſs by the word 
eonver/ation, has always been repreſented by moral 
writers as one of the nobleſt privileges of reaſon, 
and which more particularly ſets mankind above the 
brute part of the creation. *** 

Though nothing ſo much gains upon the affections 
as this extempore eloquence which we have conſtant- 
ly occaſion for, and are obliged to practiſe every day, 
we very rarely meet with any who excel in it, 
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The converſation of moſt men is dulagreeable; ty 


fo much for want of wit and learning, as of 
breeding, and diſcretion.,, ; _, 1 8 oo un 
If you. reſolye $0 pleaſe, never ſpeak to graij 
any particular vanity or paſſion of your own, but Ki 
ways with a deſign either, to divert or inform the 
company. A man who only aims at one of theſe, z 
always eaſy in his diſcourſe. He is never out of A, 
mour at being interrupted, becauſe he cenliders tha 
thoſe who hear him are the beſt judges whether wht 
he was ſaying could either divert or inform then, 
A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good. will 
thoſe he converſes with, becauſe no body enviesaman 
who does not appear to be pleaſed with bimſelf, bor, 
We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves, D. WH”: 
deed -what can we lay ? It would be as imprident to Jed 
_ diſcover our Faults, as ralieulous to count over our wi 
fancied virtues, Our private and domeſtic affairs are ter 
no leſs impreper to be introduced in converſation, 
What does it concern the company how many horſes n 
you keep in your ſtable? Or whether your ſervau M7 
is more knave or fool? 8 | 
Aman may equally affront the company he is in, 
by granny all the talk, or by obſerving a con- 
temptuous ftlence. „ „ 09 2 
Before you tell a ſtory, it may be generally not a- 
miſs to draw 4 character, and give the company a 
true idea of the principal perſons concerned in it. 
The beauty of moſt things conſiſts not ſo much in 
their being ſaid or dene, as in their being faid or 
done by ſuch a particular perſon, or on ſuch a parti - 
tular occaſion. er 364 5 . Ts 
Notwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people pleaſe in converſation z the reaſon is 
that want of experience makes them poſitive, and WW 
what they ſay is rather with a deſign to pleaſe them- 
feives than any one elſe, © TRE ALERT 
It is certain that ape itſelf will make many thing 
| paſs well enough, which would have been laughed 
at in the mouth of one much younger. 
; e | . Nothing 


* 


, 
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| Nothing however is more inſuppertable'to men of 
| enfe, than an empty for mal man, who ſpeaks in 
verbs, and decides all controverſies with a ſhort 
Entence, This piece of ſtupidity is the more in- 
fufferable, as it puts on the, air of wiſdom.  _ 
A prudent man will avoid talking much of any 
particular ſcience, for which he is remarkably fa- 


mous. There is not, methinks, a bandfomer nog 


but bis intimate friends ever diſcovered that he was 


for, has nothing, to get, but a great deal to Joſe, I 


. night add, that he who is ſometimes ſilent on a ſub- 


jet where every one is ſatisfied he could ſpeak well, 


e ters, where perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 
Women are frightened at the name of argument, 


and are ſooner convinced by a happy turn, or a wit- 
ty exprefſion, than by demonſtration . 


4 * a g 


of a man of ſenſe from the flattery of ſycophants 


and the admiration of fools, _ a Ro 
Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the 
| whole company is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of 
all be underſtood to except the, perſon railed. 
Though good-humour, ſenſe, and diſcretion can 


ill policy ſometimes to prepare yeurſelf in a particu. 


| ther than your neighbours into whatever is become 
| a reigning ſubject, If our armies. are b-ſieging a 
place of importance abroad, or our Houſe of Com- 
mons debating a bill of conſequence at home, you 
| Can hardly fail of being heard with pleaſure, if you 


and againſt the latter. It will have the ſame effect, 


; ; if, | 


fad of Mr Cowley in his whole life, than that none 


2 great poet by his diſcourſe : Beſides the decency | 
of Wo! this rule, it is certainly founded on good policy. 
A man who talks of any thing he is already famous 


Ir will often be thought no leſs knowing in other mat- 


Whenever you commend, add your reaſons for do- 
ing ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the apprebation 


| ſeldom fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no 


. 3 7 
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lar manner for converſation, by looking a little far- 


have nicely informed yourſelf of the ſtrength, ſitua- 
tion, and hiſtory of the former, or of the reaſons for 
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if, when any ſingle perſons begin to make a noiſe; 
the world, you can learn ſome of the ſmalleſt ing 
dents in his life or converſation ; which, though th 
are too fine for the obſervation of the vulgar, in 
more ſatisfaction to men of ſenſe, (as they are the 
| beſt openings to a real character) than the recital of 

his moſt glaring actions. I know but one ill cor, 
quence to be feared from this method, namely, tha 
coming full charged into company, you ſhould reſolys 

to unload, whether a handſome opportunity offers i. 
ſelf er not. VV 
Though the aſking of queſtions may plead for it. 
ſelf the Sk name of modeſty. and a deſire ofin. 
formation, it affords little pleaſure to the reſt of the 
company who may not be troubled with the fame 
doubts ; beſides which, he who aſks a queſtion would 
do well to conſider that he lies wholly at the mercy 
of another before he receives an anſwer. 
Nothing is more filly than the pleaſure ſome peo. 
ple take in what they call ſpeaking their minds, A 
man of this make will ſay a rude thing for the mere 
pleaſure of ſaying it, when an oppoſite behaviour, 
full as innocent, might have preſerved his friend, or 

OE Eo, Ee ðͤv ĩ SN 
It is not impoſſible for a man to form to himſelf: 
exquiſite a pleaſure in complying with the humours 
and ſentiments of others, as of bringing others over 

to his own; ſince it is the certain fign of a ſuperior 
genius, that can take and become whatever dreſs it 

pleaſes. 5 . . 

I ſhall only add, that beſides what 1 have here 
ſaid, there is ſomething which can never be learnt but 
in the company of the polite. The virtues of men 
are catching as well as their vices ; and your own 
' obſervations added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what 


It is that commands attention in one man, and makes 


vou tired and diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of ano- 


ther. bf | 


* * - 
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de ParTy-CoLouRED SHIELD. 


un 0 the ſame Subject 


with haſty jud 
PFirſt hear what 


gment ne'er decide; e 
s ſaid on either ſide, 5 R. 


P the days of kvight-eranrtry and paganiſm, one 


of our old Britiſh princes ſet up a ſtatue to the 
Goddeſs of Victory, in a point where four roads met 
together. In ker right-hand ſhe held a ſpear, and 
reſted her left upon a ſhield : The owiſide of this 
ſhield was of gold, and the inſide of filver. On the 
former was inſcribed, in the old-Pritifh language, 70 
the goddeſs ever favourable; and on the other, For 
four vicrorics obtained ſucceſſively over the Picts and 
other inhabitants of the Nerthern Iſlands. * 


It happened one day that two knights comple tely 


armed, the* one in black armour, and the other in 


white, arrived from oppoſite parts of the country at 
this ftatue, juſt about the fame time; and as nei- 
ther of them had ſeen it before, they ſtopped to read 


| the inſcriptions, -and | obſerve the excellence of 


its workmanſhip, -. After contemplating on it for 
ſome time, This golden ſhield, ſays the black knight, 
— Golden ſhield, cried the white knight, (who was as 
ſtrictly obſerving the oppoſite ſide) why, if I have 


my eyes, it is ſilver. 1 know nothing of your eyes 


replicd the black knight, but if ever 1 ſaw a golden 
ſhield in guy life, this is one: Yes, returned the white 
knight, ſmiling, it is very probable, indeed, that they 
Thould expoſe a ſhield of gold in ſo public. a place as 
this: For my part, I wonder even a filver one is not 
too ſtrong a temptation for the devotion of ſome 
people that paſs this way; and it appears by the 
date, that this has been here above three years. 
The black knight could not bear the ſmile with which 


this was delivered, and grew ſo warm in the dilpnte, 


that it ſacn ended in a challenge; they both there- 
fore turned their horſes, and rode back, ſo far as to 
have ſufficient ſpace for their career, then fixed their 

LEE. qa ' ſpears 


ars -YhePrrasrvcInorrvcTon, 


ſpears in their reſte, and: fle at gach qther with the 
greateſt fury and impetuoſity. Their ſhock was { 
rude, and the blow on each fide fo effe ctual, that 
they both fell to the ground, much wounded and 
bruiſed, and lay there for ſome time, as in a trance. 
A good Druid, who was travelling that way, found 
them in this condition. The Druids were the phy. 
ſicians of thoſe times, as well as the prieſts, lle 
had a ſovereign balfam about him, which he had | 
compoſed himfelf, for he was very ſkilful in all the 
plants that grew in the fields, or in the foreſts; he 

Baunched their blood, applied his balſam to their 
wounds, and brought them as it were from death to 
nfe again. As ſcon as they were ſufficiently reco. 
vere he began to inquire into the occaſion of their 
quarrel. Why, this man, cried the black knight, 
Will have it, that that ſhield yonder is ſilver.“ „ And 
he will have it, replied the white knight, that it is 
gold,“ and then told him all the particulars of the 
affair.“ Ah! ſaid the Druid, with a ſigh, you are 
both"of you, my brethren, in the right, and both of 
you in the wrong; had either of you given himſelf 
time to look upon the oppoſite ſide of the ſhield, zs 
well as that which firſt preſented itſelf to his view, 
all this paſſion and bloodſhed might have been avoid. 
ed; however, there is a very good leſſon to be learned 
from the evils that have befallen you on this occa- 
ſion. Permit me therefore to intreat you, by all 

our gods, and by this goddeſs of victory in par icu- 
lar, Never to enter into any diſpute for the future, til 
Jon have fairly confidered both fides of the queſtion. 


4 On Gaming, | 
Toll find, atleaſt, this maxim/true, 
Pools are the game that knayes/purſue. ' sq. 
is obſervable that Mahomet, in à particular man. 
ner, forbade gaming and Urunkenneſs to his fol- 
Iowers, when at the fame time ke indulged them 
with plurality of women; The faſt he looked * 
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„. a paſſion, the ſeeds of Which are implanted as it 
ne ere in our nature; whereas gaming and drunken- 
{9 neſs he abſolutely forbade, as acquired and unnatural 
hat vices ; as vices productive of the moſt dreadful con- 
| ſequences. L, will net at preſent examine the juſt- 
neſs of the complaint paid to amorous libertiniſm, 
19 which he certainly carried too far; but ſhall obſerve, . 
18 that his ſtrict. commands in regard to; gaming and 
© arunkenneſs, have contributed more than any of his 
0 other injunctions to the happineſs of his follo wers. 
5 Gaming, (Which, I. ſhall at preſent conſider) ſeems 
to me of all vices the greateſt enemy of happineſs: 
er its inſeparable attendants are envyj deceit, profuſeneſe, 
0 impiety, and a whole train of diabelical aſſociates: - 
Health, peace of mind, love, family, friends, eountry, 


K and in ſhort every thing va! uable or deſirable, are 
d ſacrificed to it. And to what then are they. ſa- 
i crificed ? Why, to avarice: Avarice, the meaneſt 


e of vices. The loue of gaming is nothing more than 


e the love of. other people?s money. J It 1s not-the ava- i 
re o - » - 5 * o . 
of rice of a mĩſer; it is the avarice-of a thief, a robber; 
If or rather the-cowardly.-avarice-of- a piek- pocket. It 


is avarice and ꝓrofuſion joined together; a moſt un- 
4 natural conjunction, and productive of more terrible 
. conſequences than : either of :them ſingly can poſhbly 

d be: Like Aaron's rod, it abforbs; it ſwallows up, 


. and contains within iiſelf all other vices; and may juſt- 
l ly, among vices, be ſtiled Legion; and of all baits- 
- made uſe of by the grand enemy of mankind, to tempt. 
t us from our duty, and make us unhappy hereafter, 


gaming ſeems the, , moſt dangerous, and. the belt to 
anſwer: his diabolical ends. VVT 
It is ridiculous to hear the votaries of gaming term 
it an amuſement, an inoffenſive relaxation, &c. thoſe 
V ho ſo miſcal it, muſt not wichſtanding- allow it to be 
an irrational, or unimproving diverſion; and that 
at the beſt it is but murdering time. But upon ex- 


i amination, every obſerver may find, that dallying 

l with the temptation draws on imperceptibly to the 

molt deſiructive conſequences. Hut What ſhall. be. 

; 5 e | ſaid- 
* 
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ſaid of thoſe who take no delight in gaming, yetpire 
into it on almoſt every occaſion? Surely complaiſane 
is a poor excuſe for doing a fooliſh or a wicked a0. 
tion, and that every gameſter is a knave or a fool, i 
a molt palpable truth. A certain nobleman hearing 3 

entleman ſpoken of, who was faid to be a great gane. 
ſter ; he is a moſt incorrigible blockhead, cries my 
Lord: but on being aſſured he was a man of verybri|. 


liant parts; if fo, replies my Lord, he mult be a rank | 


ſcoundrel : Not ſo, my Lord, replies the other, he 
bears the character of a gentleman of great worth and 
Honour. That cannot be, retorts the nobleman; eve. 
Ty gameſter is either a rogue or fool, pike or gudgen; 
and honour never makes a nearer approach to the 
heart of ſuch a one than the Zip of his tongue.“ 
All converſation, all improvement, is put a ſt: 
to, the moment gaming commences ; friendſhip and 
. fociety, benevolence and humanity ceaſe, and nothing 
further is thought of, but the ruin of thoſe you: 
are in company with; the ruin of thoſe you often- 
make the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of friendſhip to: 


The gameſter's happineſs (like the devil's) depends 
on the miſery of others; and, like Satan too, he ſmiles 
on thofe who, in his heart, he devotes to deſtruction, 
The life of a gameſter is a life of uncertainty, (con- 


ſequently of unhappinefs;) he can never properly call 
any thing his own, not being aſſured of its poſſeſſion 
one moment longer than till his next ſitting down to 
the gaming-tab e. The thriving gameſter, how pre. 


carious is his thriving | is the wortt of robbers ; and 
the unfortunate, the worſt of ſelf- murderers: A mur- 
deter who involves all thoſe innocents, who unfor. 
tunately have any connection with him, in the dil. 
mal gulph of beggary and wretched dependence. 


If covetoulne(s of another's property, and dif- 
content of our own, be a breach of the divine com- 


mand, ** Thau ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's goods," 
Kc. the gameſter is ever and ſuperlatively guilty.” 
The late Duke of 4— e, who had an averſion 
| for all forts of. gaming,.being urged to no purpole by 
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| a nobleman, to ſport a little money z /ure, my Lord. 


cries the nooleman, you muſt love your money vaſtly,. 
to be afraid of venturing a trifle of. it.— It is true, my: 


Tord, (replies his Grace) J do love my own money; yet 


no perſon had ever reaſon to. ſay I was fond of another 


| man's. n 


The male part of mankind who. give inte this vice, 
proſtitute their talents to the moſt vicious purpoſes;. 
they become entirely abſorbed by it; they ſtand like 
ſlaves in the market, to be bought and ſold; for ne- 
ceſſity often glares them · in the face, and betrays them 
to venalit 7. J 

If married, how can they reflect on the hazards: 
they put the happineſs of wife, children, friends, &c.. 
to? And when ill fortune ſtares them in the face, 


how often are they ſo cowardly: as to have recourte- 


to a piſtol, and by ſuicide leave thoſe. innocents to- 
confront a danger they themſelves were afraid of fa- 
eing? But when gaming ſeizes the female breaſt, to 
all the above-mentioned: misfortunes we may juſtly: 
add loſs of-beauty; which: is ever the conſquence of 
late hours, tallied: nnn, and a corroding heart. 
Her honour, her chaſtity, can no longer be called her- 
own,, when the commences gameſter. The manſion: 
ef gracefulneſs and Beauty is converted into a fout: 
and darkſome dungeon. Attracting ſoftneſs and mo- 
geſty (the amiable characteriſtics of the ſex) are chan 
ged. for unbecoming fierceneſs and acerbity of tem- 
per, and the; whole picture brings to our mind the 
different ſituation and figure of Satan before and af. 
ter the fall. Theſe reftcRiovs (looſe and undigeſted 
as they are) were occaſioned by thefe two relations, 
which lately happened, and which probably ſeveral of 
my readers know to have but too much truth them. 
In one of the principal cities in England lived Lu- 
ions and Sapphire, bleſſed with:a» moderate fortune. 
Health; love, peace of mind; and two little darlin 33, 
a = and a daughter They ſeemed to: want for: 
nothing as an addition to their happineſs, nor were: 
chez infenſible of what. they enjoyed 3j but with gra- 
I 4E 3 titude: 
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titude to Heaven, were inſtruments of good to alfa. pe 
bout them. Towards the cloſe of laſt ſummer, 144. 


ons happening in company with ſome neighbouring. ³ b 
gentleman, who propoſed to waſte an hour or ſo at ci 
cards, he conſented, more in compliance to others 8 
taſte than his own. Like other ſporters, he met with, c 
a variety of fortune, (a variety more ſeducing than a t 
continuance either of good or bad) and warmed with t 


liquor, he was inconl(iderately drawn in before the 
company broke up to involve himſelf more than his 
fortune could bear. The next day, on ſober reflec. 
tion, he could not ſupport the thoughts of the diſc 
treſs his folly had brought on his Sapphirœand the 
little innocents ; he had not courage to acquzint her 
with what had happened; and whilſt in the midſt of 
pangs he had hitherto been a ſtranger to, he was vi. 
ted: again, and again tempted by one of the laſt 
night's company to try fortune once more. In order 
to drown reflection, and, in hopes. of recovering his 
loſs, he flew to the fatal place, nor did he leave it 
till he had loſt his all. The conſequence of which 
was, that the next day, in deſpair indeſcribable, at. 
ter writing to acquaint Sapphira with what had hap. 
pened, he ſhot himſelf thre? tbe head; the news of 
which deprived Sapphira of her ſenſes: She is at preſent 
confined in a mad houſe, and the two little innocents, 
dieſtitute of parents and fortune, have a: troubleſome 
. world. to ſlruggle through, and are likely to feel. all 
the miſeries that poverty and ſer vile dependence en. 
wail on the whacked. %⅛ðùꝝðv i ng 1 
A young lady who lived in the North was on the 
point of marriage with a young gentleman whom ſhe | 
was doatingly fond of, and by. whom ſhe was as great · 

ly, belus ed: She was at the ſame time admired by a 

perſon of high rank, but whoſe paſſion, as he was al- 

_ ready married, was conſequently diſhonourable. Ha 
was. determined, however, at any rate, to indulge his 
vicious flame; but as ſhe was a-perſon of the {tnict- 

eſt: honour, he was obliged to a&:cautiouſly, and keep, 

Rs lanes. Eeretenngrrang hongropanily: Wo gpaife 
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he laid a ſnare for her, into which ſhe fell, to the- 
great diminution of her fortune,— This he took. 
care to have repreſented. with the moſt apgravating, 
circumſtances to the gentleman to whom ſhe was en- 
gaged. His friends painted to him the dreadful in- 
convenience of his taking a gameſter to wife: Pover-. 


ty, diſeaſe, and probably diſhonour to his bed, were. 
the likely conſequences : In a word, they managed: 


matters lo as to break off the match. The villam: 


who. occaſioned: the breach between the lovers, not- 


withſtanding miſled his wicked ends; his addreſſes 
and propoſals met with contempt and abhorrence ;, 
yet though ſhe preſerved her chaſtity, (a circum-. 


' ſtance very uncommon among-female gameſters) the 
loſs of her intended ſpouſe, whom ſhe was diſtracted» 

Iy fond of, threw her into a decline, which in a fe- 

months put an end to her life. | | 


* 
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On DRUNKENNESS, 


Or that man ſhould put an enemy. into their months to ſteal} 


away their brains! Saleſpear. 


Ik following is a letter from a father to his 
only ſon, in which he lays open the deteſtable 


crime of drunkenneſs, and its ſhocking conſequences, 


in ſtriking colours. As the ſubject of the letter is a 
vice not very uncommon in England, 1 hope the in- 


&rting of it will need no further apology. 


Dear Tom, | 


« It is with the greateſt concern I hear you have 


lately (more than once) been guilty of getting fud, 
dled in conpany with ſome of your youthful compa- 


nions; you can ſcarce think what a ſhock. this ac. 
count gave me. I know, my dear boy, you have a 
great flow of ſpirits, a lively imagination, and great 


good- nature; but thoſe qualities, inſtead of guarꝗ- 


ing you againſt that odious fault are, I amafraid, moſt 


likely 
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difpoſitions. Drunkenneſs, on the contrary; is often. 


I feel for you. A ſocial, good-natured: you h, i5 
drawn in by degrees; if he is Tively, ſmart, and wit. 


the memory, blunts the underſtanding, fills men 
with diſeaſes, and makes them incapable of bu. 


of the kingdom will evidence. What a deſpicable 


If your inclination tends that way, check it immel 


ving the power to conquer it whenever you pleaſe; 
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Ekely to hurry you into it: Other vices generalſy 
have their riſt, and take deepeſt root in the meaneſt 


too often obſerved to flouriſſi in the richeſt and mov 
omiſing ſeils: This, Tom, is a principle reaſon why 


ty, his company is ſought: for by others; if wit in x. 
nother captivates him, the company he doats on draws Ml 
him to the tavern, and though he ſteps cauticuſly zt ali. 
firft, he ſoon, from habit and example, loſes all ſenſe de. 


of what is doing; the ſenſe of danger daily wears of; yo 


fondneſs of company by degrees draws on fendneſs dit 


fror liquor; he becomes more ſottiſh, and:conſequent: ¶ tei 
ly more ſtupid, till at laſt his underſtanding, (an un- ft: 
derſtanding that might have done honour to his ft 
country, and benefited. his fellow. creatures) becomes 
clouded and muddled, and inſtead of the promiſing. 
expectations that his youth afforded} he becomes a. 
burden to himfelf, and deſpicable to all. the world. 


% Drunkenneſs, Tom, ſtupifies the ſenſes, deſtroys 


ſineſs of any kind: That this is the conſequence of 
habitual drunkenneſs, too many inſtances in every part 


character that of a ſot is I need not deſcribe to you} 
ant depend upon it; every perſon who is fond of the 
dompany of topers, is im a fair way of becoming a ſot. 


diately, nor deceive yourſelf with the hopes of ha- | 


in ſuch a caſe habit daily adds new ſtrength to the: 
vicious bent: The brute part of us (appetite) ſoon 
poſſeſſes the whole man, and reaſon, which may be 
called the anpelic part, becomes quite ſmothered and 
deſtroyed: Lou know, Tom, it is a common ex 
ee to ſay, He is as drunk as a beaſt. We do not 
ſappoſe that beaſts get drunk; we mean by it, that 

Gowns hi ugderſtiuiding ;. aa | 

i when 


I „ AS. 
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when his reaſon is gone, he is upon a level with, nay 
really far beneath the brute, jrrational creation. 


Brutes are certainly equally rational with ſuch a 


wretch, if not more ſo, with the fuperior advan- 


tage of a found body, and an inſtinct to guide them. 


« | am not afraid of your giving into vices 


| which flow from an illiberal genius or ſtupidity; as 
E ſwearing, for example, which ſhews a barrenneſs of 
underſtanding, and a want of words; a want in re- 
ality of common ſenſe in the blaſphemer. This, my 
dear boy, thank God, is far from being the cafe with 
you AT preſent ; yet ſhould you ever become an ha- 


bitual drunkard, the company you mult then be of. 
ten reduced to herd with, and the loſs of your under- 


ſtanding, will, you may depend upon it, bring on that 


ſtupid vice as an additional odium to your character. 


I know the world is apt to laugh at the appre- 


henfior of any danger accrumg from getting fuddled ' 


| now and then; they think the conſequences inno- 


cent and trifling, but they ſoon find themſelves woe 


| fully miſtaken. Getting fuddled is the high road to 
| habitual drunkenneſs; the oftner you are guilty of it, 
the more you prejudice your health and underſtand- 
ing; and the leſs capable you are to guard ag-inſt- 
that abominable vice; It ſteals upon you inlenſibly, 
and you are ſeldom conſcious of the danger till you 


are incapable of reſiſting it. 
« Confider, my dear lad, the firſt deviation from 


the level paths of virtue, is the gradual impercepti- 
ble deſcent : The entrance is bewitching, as it lies 


through the Rowery regions of pleaſure ; but as you 


advance, the way ſoon becomes rougher and leſs 


pleaſing : The proipe&t by degrees grows dreary, 


gloomy, and frightful: Each ſtep you advance grows 
ſteeper and ſteeper ; your power of reſiſtance grows 
fainter aud fainter: and you are hurried down, in 


ſpite of the feeble efforts you are then capable of 


making, into the gulph of ſhame and everlaſting de 


ſkruction. 


a A drunkard is the worſt of ſuicides ; he is a de - 


A liberate, 


à laud 


K * 
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| liberate, determined ſelf-murderer ; he hurries kin, 
ſelf out of the world; and for the. ſhort time he Ln 
| crawls on the earth, he. makes kimfelf wiſcrable, by 
loading himſelf with racking diſtempers, Company, T 
which he was. ſo fond of, avoid. and deſpiſe hin, 
when he can no longer contribute to their irration. 
al mirth ; (for you muſt never truſt to frie naſhip com. 
menced over a bottle) and the only taint glimmering 
of pleaſure. he then enjoys, is when he is pouring | 
down. that liquid poifon which firlt occaſioned, and 
ſtill increaſes his diſorder: Fe 22 11 25 | 


A certain people among the ancient Greeks (the, 
Tocrians, 1 think) punithed with. double rigour any, 
crime committed in liquor; firit, and principally, 
for getting drunk; and ſecondly, for che crime com. 
mitted; for certainly he who. era dicates his reaſon 
deliberately, as drunkards do, is much more gullty 
of what is committed for want of that reaſon, de. 
ſtroyed by his own fault, than he whoſe. f̃eaſon is o. 
vercome by any accidental attack of paſſion. 

oY 8 Tomy to have ſome ambition in you, 
able ambition, 1 hope, to diſtinguiſh yourſelf, 
and cut a figure in the world: All that, my dear 
boy, is ever with you, if you once. ſuffer drunken neſt 
to become your maſter: Thatiemulation which might, 
have made you illuſtrious, will of courſe be reverſed. 
mto an abaſement that muſt degrade you below ra- 
tionality-; and ſcarce, as J have hinted before, leave 
you on a level with the loweſt order of grovelling 
brutes. | 5 B 
Whenever you hear any perſon brag in compa- 
ny (which drunkards generally do with great plea- 

ſure and ſelf- conſequence) that he got drunk, molt, 
damnably drunk, ſet that fellow down for a fool at the 
| beſt, —It.is a fooliſh, nay a wicked way of priding 
himſelf, of what he ſhould be aſhaied ct. W hat 
then muſt we think of company, who by their beha- 
viour. ſeem to approve ſuch folly z and as to the 11- 
diculous cuſtom of drinking healths, nothing certain- 
ly can be a greater enemy: to health than it is. : Las 


- 
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fore it were as abſurd to applaud a a perſon for eat- 
be 5 to exceſs, as for drinking to excels ; they are e. 


by qually defpicable, gluttonous, mean, and hoggith, * | 
15 A man may enjoy company infinitely to more ad-. i 
, vantage, in walking, riding, Oc. than in a tav ern 
u. over à bottle. Moderate exerciſe contributes to 4: 
n. W health and improvement of the faculties 3 and con- | 


2 WW verfation at ſuch times muſt be more edifying from {# 
ki the variety of ſcenes that are continually preſenting 1 
themſelves to the eye: Or if the weather will not 


N permit that, enjoy yourſelf in your own or your. 1 
WW friend's chamber, with an agreeable companion _ 
14 or two, which muſt be much preferable to fud- | 
„„ ding in a tavern, or an alehouſe; where the lon= - 


ger you remain, the leſs entertaining and impro- 
" WW ving muſt the converſation be. Beſides, I know you 


y have a taſte both for mulic and painting, and cer- 1 
3 tainly any perſon ſo endowed can never be at à lofs 1 
6 for a pleafing relaxation from ſtudy.— I am far, Tom, * 

from being one of that rigid claſs of mortals, who Mo 
1 decry Thearfulneſs and mirth ; I love mirth, you 


» W know I'do; and chearfulneſs (xs the SpedFator ſays) 


is the very health of the ſoul; to preſerve which, 
$: is one great reaſon why I would have you avoid 


drinking; for drinking is in reality an enemy to 
chearfulneſs, good · nature, and mirth. —In drinking, 

it is hard, nay it is almoſt impoſſible, to ſtop at a 
certain mark; and when you once go beyond it, you 
'are hurried you know not whither ; quarrelling, 
gaming, debauchery of all kinds, nay often murdet, 
are the dreadful fruits of drinking; and in regerd 
to converſation, Tom, I would appeal to yourſelf, 


whether, from the little you have ſeen of drinking, | 
( fincerely hope it is but little) whether in your 1 
cool moments you would not have been aſhamed of 1 
the words and actions which you applauded wen 


warm with liquor: In a word, unleſs you molt care- 1 

fully guard againſt drunkenneſs in your youth, it 1 

will inſenſibly ſteal on you; it will make you miſer- 1 

able both in body and mind; it will prove an inſu. | 
: perable 
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liberate, determined ſelf-murderer ; he hurries him. 
ſelf out of the world; and for the ſhort time be 
crawls on the earth, he makes kimfelf miſcrable, 


loading himſelf with racking diſtempers, Comp 
which he was. ſo fond of, avoid and deſpiſe Ty 
when he. can no longer contribute to their irration. 
al mirth ; (for you muſt never truſt to frie ndſhip con. 
menced over a bottle) and the oniy taint glimmering Wl 
of pleaſure. he then enjoys, is when he is pouring Mt - 
don that liquid poiſon which firſt occaſioned, and 
LE, i 
A certain people ameng the ancient Greeks (the, 
Tocrians, I think) punithed with double rigour ay, 
crime committed in liquor; firſt, and principal, 
for getting drunk .; and tecondly, for the crime com. 
mitted; for certainly he. who. er:dicates his reaſon 
_ d<liberately, as drunkards do, is much more yuilty 
of what is committed for want of that reaſon, de. 
ſtroyed by his own fault, than he whoſe. reaſon is 0. 
vercome by any accidental attack of paſſion, 
Jou ſeem, Tom, to have ſome ambition in you, 
a laudable ambition, I hope, to diſtinguiſh y ourſelf, 
and cut a figure in the world: All that, my dear 
boy, is ever with you, if you once ſuffer drunken neſs; 
to become your maſter: Thatiemulation which might, 
have made you illuſtrious, will of courſe be reverted. 
into an abaſement that muſt degrade you below ra. 
. tionality-; and ſcarce, as J have hinted before, leave 
you on a level with the loweſt order of grovelling 
brutes. He REES ee ee 
Whenever you hear any perſon brag in compa- 
ny (which drunkards penerally. do with great plea- 
ſure and ſelf-conſequence) that he got drunk, molt 
damnably drunk, ſet that fellow down for a fool at ihe 
beſt.— It is a fooliſh, nay a wicked way of priding 
himſelf, of what he ſhould be aſhamed ct. What 
then muſt we think of company, who by their beha- 
viour ſeem to approve ſuch folly; and as to the 1. 
diculous cuſtom of drinking healths, nothing certain. 
ly can be @ greater enemy to health than it is. 155 
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fare it were as abſurd to applaud a perſon for eat- 
ing to exceſs, as for drinking to excels ; they are e. 
qually de ſpicable, gluttonous, mean, and hoggiſh. 


A man may enjoy company infinitely to more ad- 


vantage, in walking, riding, '©c. than in a tavern 


| over à bottle, Moderate exerciſe contributes to 


health and improvement of the faculties z and con- 


verſation at ſuch times muſt be more edifying from 


the variety of ſcenes that are continually preſenting. 


| themſelves to the eye: Or if the weather will not 


permit that, enjoy yourſelf in your own or your. 


friend's chamber, with an agreeable companion 
or two, which muſt be much preferable to fud- 
| dling in a tavern, or an alehouſe; where the lon- 


ger you remain, the leſs entertaining and impro- 


ving muſt the converſation be. Beſides, I know you 
have a taſte both for mulic and painting, and cer- 
| tainly any perſon ſo endowed can never be at a lofs 


for a pleafing relaxation from ſtudy.— I am far, Tom, 


from being one of that rigid claſs of mortals, who 
decry chearfulneſs and mirth ; I love mirth, you 
know I'do ; and chearfulneſs (xs the Spectator ſays) 
is the very health of the ſoul; to preſerve which, 
is one great reaſon why I would have you avoid 
drinking; for drinking is in reality an enemy to 
earl 
it is hard, nay it is almoſt impoſſible, to ſtop at a 


neſs, good nature, and mirth.— In drinking, 


certain mark; and when you once go beyond it, you 


are hurried you know not whither; quarrelling, 

gaming, debauchery of all kinds, nay often murder, 
are the dreadful fruits of drinking; and in regard 
to converſation, Tom, I would appeal to yourſelf, 


whether, from the little you have ſeen of drinking, 
( fincerely hope it is but little) whether in your 
cool moments you would not have been aſhamed of 


; the words and actions which you applauded when 


warm with liquor: In a word, unleſs you molt care- 
fully guard againſt drunkenneſs in your youth, it 
will inſenſibly ſteal on you; it will make you miſer- 


able both in body and mind; it will prove an inſu. 


perable 
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perable bar to your becoming eminent in any pre. 
feſſion; it will make you odious to yourſelf, and del. 
picable to others; it will lay a perpetual opening w 
the grand tempter to make you miſerable both hrt 
and hereafter ; and indeed, and in truth, I would 
rather hear of your being no more, than your he. 
coming a drunkard.——You know I love you, Ty. 
yy the more I love you the more deſirous ] would 


be of your deſceuding to the grave, than to hear vort 


giving way to that ſcandalous, mean, deteſtable vice, 
EI ſhall conclude my letter with a little ſtory I hae 
ſoinewhere read, and which I think much to the 
„A certain young fellow had been drawn into a 
contract with the devil, that in conſideration of ſome 
important ' ſervices from his diabolical majeſty, the 
young fellow was to comply with one of three re. 
_ queſts the devil ſhould think proper to make him, 
It is to be obſerved, the devil had before tempted 
him in vain to commit ſeveral crimes ; but the young 
fellow had hitherto withſtood his tèmptations, and 
was ſtill determined to refuſe him in every thing 
but the one requeſt he was obliged by his contract 
to comply with: When it came to Beelzebub's turn 
.to command, he left it to the youth's choice, either 
to murder his father, debauch his own ſiſter, or get 
drunk. The young man choſe the Jaſt, as by jar 
the leaſt ſhocking ; but when he had got drunk; the 
devil took that opportunity of tempting him (which 
till he was drunk he never could fe Qually do) to 
commit both the other crimes. Thus he was drawn 
in to commit all the devil wanted ; whereas if either 


of the other had been his choice, he would probably 


have eſcaped ſo complicated a guilt,” 
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The HisTory of SANTON BARSI8A : Shewing 


| the fatal effedts of encouraging bad thoughts, 


Short is the courſe of every lawleſs pleaſure, 

Grief, like a ſhade, on all its footſteps waits, 

Scarce viſible in joy's meridian height ; © 

But downwards, as its blaze declining ſpreads, | 
The dwarfiſh ſhadow to a giant grows. MILTONe 


HERE was formerly a Santon, whoſe name 
was Barſiſa, who, for the ſpace of an hundred 


years, very frequently applied himſelf to prayer ; 


and ſcarce ever went out of the grotto in which he 
made his reſidence, for fear of expoſing him to the 


danger of offending God, He faſted in the day-time, 
and watched in the night ; all the inhabitants of the 
country had ſo great a veneration for him, and fo 
highly valued his prayers, that they commonly ap- 
plied to him when they had any favours to beg of 
beaven. When he made vows for the health of a 


ſick perſon, the patient was immediately cured. _ 
It happened that the daughter of the King of that 


country fell into a dangerous diſtemper, the cauſe 


of which the phyſicians could not diſcover, yet they 


continued preſcribing remedies by gueſs ; but inſtead 
of helping the Princeſs, they only augmented her 
diſeaſe, In the mean time, the King was inconſola- 
ble, for he paſſionately loved his daughter: Where. 
tore one day, finding all human aſſiſtance vain, he 


declared it as his opinion, that the Princeſs ought to 


be ſent to the Santon Barſiſa. 


All the Beys applauded his ſentiment, and the 


King's cfficers conducted her to the Santon; who, 
notwithſtanding his frozen age, cculd not ſee ſuch 


beauty, without being ſenſibly moved. He gazed 


on her with pleaſure; and the devil taking this op- 
portunity, whiſpered in his ears thus: © Oh, Santon / 


do not let ſlip ſuch a fortunate minute: Tell the King's 
ſervants, that it is requiſite for the Princeſs to paſs 


this night in the grotto, to ſee whether it will pleaſe 


God 
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God to cure her; that you will put up a pra 
her, and that they need only Le 0 ferch bir 8 
morrow. 8 „ 
How weak is man! the Santon followed the devil! 
advice, and did what he ſuggeſted to him, But the 
officers, before they would yield to leave the Prin. 


ceſs, ſent one of their number to know the King! 


pleaſure. The monarch, who had an entire con, 


dence in Barſiſa, never in the leaſt ſcrupled the | 


truſting of his daughter with him. 7 conſent, ſaid 
he, that ſhe ſtay with that holy man, and that he letz 
her as long as he pleaſes: I am wholly ſatisfied on that 
—_ EE 3%ͤ 
When the officers had received the King's anſwer, 
they retired, and the Princeſs remained alone with 
the Hermit. Night being come, the devil preſented 
himſelf to the Santon, ſaying, 5 Canſt thou let ſip 
ſo favourable an opportunity with ſo charming a 
creature? Fear not her telling of the violence you 
offer to her; if ſhe were even ſo indiſcreet as to re. 


veal it, who will believe her? The court, the city, 


and all the world, are too much prepoſleſſed in thy 
favour, to give any credit to ſuch a report. You 
may do any thing unpuniſhed, when armed by the 


great reputation for wiſdom which you have aqui. 


red.” The unfortunate Barſiſe was ſo weak as to 
hea ken to the enemy of mankind. He approached 


the Princeſs, took her into his arms, and in a mo- 
ment cancelled a virtue of an hundred years dura- 
tion. : ET N 


He had no ſooner perpetrated the crime, than 2 
thouſand avenging horrors haunted him night and 
day. He thus accoſted the devil: « Oh, wretch, 


 fays he, it is thou who haſt deſtroyed me! Thou 


haſt eacompaſſed me for a whole age, and endea- 


voured to ſeduce me; and now thou haſt at laſt 
gained thy end.” „Oh, Santon ! anſwered the de- 


vil, do not reproach me with the pleaſures thou 
haſt enjoyed. thou may'ſt repent : But what 1s 
unhappy for thee is, that the Princeſs is improgne; 
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and thy fin will become public : Thou wilt become 
the laughing-ſtock .of thoſe who admire and reve- 
reuce thee at preſent, and the King will put thee to 


an ignominious death.“ 


Bar ſſſa, terrified by this diſcourſe, ſays to the de- 
te vil, What ſhall 1 do to prevent the publication of 
my ſhame ??? ** To hinder the knowledge of your 


crime, you ought to commit a freſh one, anſwered 


the devil. Kili the Princeſs, bury her in the cor- 
ner of the grotto, and when the King's meſſengers 
come to-morrow, tel} them you have cured her, and 


that ſhe went from the grotto very early in the 


morning : They will believe 'you, and ſearch for 
her all over the city and country; and the King 
her father will be in great pain for her; but after 


ſeveral vain ſearches, it will wear off.“ 


The Hermit, abandoned by Gad, purſuant to this 
advice killed the Princeſs, buried her in a corner of 
the grotto, and the next day told the officers what 
the devil bad him ſay. They made diligent inqui- 


ry for che King's daughter ;. but not being able to 


hear of her, they deſpaired of finding her, when the 


devil told them that all their ſearches for the Prin. 


ceſs were in vain ; and relating what had paſled be- 


twixt her and the Saxton, he told them the place 


where the was interred, The officers immediately 


went to the grotto, ſeized Barſi/a, and found the 


Princeſs's body in the place to which the devil had 


directed them; wherenpon they took up the corpſe, 
and carried that and the Santon to the palace. 


When the King ſaw his daughter dead, and was 


info med of the whole event, he broke into tears 


and bitter lamentations; and aſſembling the doctors, 


he laid the Sultan's crime before them, and aſked 
their advice how he thould be puniihed. All the 

doctors condemned him to death; upon which the 
gibbet was erected. When the Hermit went up the 
ladder, and was going to be turned off, the de. 
vil whiſpered in his ear theſe words: O Santon 1 if 


you will worſhip me, I will extricate you out of 
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this difficulty, and tranſport you two thouſanq 
leagues from hence, into a country where you ſbal 
be reverenced by men, as much as you were before 
this adventure,” „ am content, ſays Barſſa; de. 
liver me, and I will worſhip thee.” Give me ff 
2 ſign of adoration,” replied the devil; whereupon 
the Sanion bowed his head, and ſaid, I give my- 
ſelf to you.“ Then the devil raiſing his voice, ſad 
« Oh, Barſſa, J am ſatisfied ; 1 have obtained wha 
I defired:? And with theſe words, ſpitting in his 
face, he diſappeared; and the deluded Santon was 
a__— 7-5. 5 = 
From this may be inferred, thar evil thoughts will 
ſometimes ſtart up even in the beſt of minds, which, 
when checked as ſoon as noticed, can never be deem. 
ed criminal, but ought to be carefully ſtifled in em. 
Trio, as the firſt incitements to fin ; for vice natural. 
ly begets vice, and the leaſt digreſſion from virtue 
is frequently ſucceeded by ſuch a train of evils, as 
leads on imperceptibly to certain ruin. 


— 
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On the imperceptible deviation to VIok, and | the 
= = remon/irances of CONSCIENCE. 
The ſtory of AMURATH. An Eaſtern Monarch, 


When conſcience pleads turn not away, 8 | 
is Heav'a that ſpeaks and points the way. - 


Y which of the Indian ſages of antiquity the fol. 
lowing tory was written, or whether the peo- 
ple of the E4Aſt have any remote tradition upen 
which it is founded, is not known; but it was pro- 
bably related in the firſt perſon, to give it an air of 
greater dignity, and render its influence more power- 
tul : Nor would it, perhaps, appear altogether in- 
_ credible to people among whom Me tempſychaſis 1s 
an article of faith, and the viſible agency of /uperi 
_ beings admitted without ſeruple. 3 
aAmuraib, ultan of the Eaft, the judge of * 
| | | 155 | the 
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diſciple of adverſity, records the wenders of his 
ries 9-4 thoſe who preſymptuouſly queſtion the 
re WF ways of Providence bluſh in ſilence and be wiſe ; 
e. WET let the proud be humble, and obtain honour ; and. 
| et the ſenſual reform, and be happy. 
The angel of death cloſed the eyes of the Sultan 
Abradin, my father, and his empire defcended to me 
in the eighteenth year of my age. At firſt my mind 
S was awed to humility, and ſoftened with grief; 1 
s was inſenſible to the ſplendor of dominion ; I heard 
s WE the addrefles of flattery wich diſguſt, and received 
WE the homage of dependent greatneſs with indifter- 


| WH ence. I had always regarded my father, not only 
wich love, but reverence ; and I was now perpetually 
recollecting inſtances of his tenderneſs, and review- 


ing the ſolemn ſcene, in which he recommended me 
to heaven in imperfect language, and graſped my 
hand in the agonics of death, _ ER 
One evening, after having concealed tnyſelf all 
day in my chamber, I viſited his grave: 1 proſtra. 
ted myſelf on his tomb; ſorrow overflowed my eyes, 
and devotion kindled in my boſom. I felt myſelf 
ſuddenly ſmitten on the ſhoulder as with a rod; and 
looking up, I perceived a man whoſe eyes were pier- 
eing as light, and his beard whiter than ſnow. * I 
am, ſaid he, the Genius Syndarac, the friend of thy 
father Abradin, who was the fezx of his enemies, 
and the deſire of his people; whoſe ſmile diffuſed 
gladneſs like the luſtre of the morning, and whoſe 
flrown was dreadful as the gathering of a tempeſt ; 
Reſign thyſelf to my influence, and * ſhalt be like 
him,“ I bowed myſelf to the earth in token of gra- 
titude and obedience, and he put a ring on the mid- 
dle finger of my left hand, in which 1 perceived a 
ruby of a deep colour and uncommon brightneſs. 
„This ring, faid he, ſhall mark out to thee the 
boundaries of good and evil ; that, without weiph- 
ing remote conſequences, thou may'ſt know the na- 
ture and tendency of every action. Be attentive 
therefore to the: ſilent admonition: And when the 
5 V3: Leirele 


I received the ring with a ſenſe of obligation which 
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circle of gold ſhall, by a ſudden contraction, preſ 
thy finger, and the ruby ſhall grow pale, deſiſt in. 
mediately from what thou ſhalt be doing, and mut 
down that action in thy memory as a tranſpreſſion 
the rule of right : Keep my gift as a pledge of happi 
[neſs and honour, and take it not off for a moment. 


1 ſtrove to expreſs, and an aſtoniſhment that com. 
pelled me to be ſilent. The Cenius perceived my 
_ confuſion, and turning from me with a ſinile of com. 
placency, immediately diſappeared, 
During the firſt moon 1 was fo cautious and cir. 
cumſpect, that the pleaſure of reflecting that my ring 
had not once indicated a fault, was leſſened by a 
doubt of its virtue. I applied myſelf to the public 
buſineſs. My melancholy decreafed, as my mind 
was diverted to other objects; and, leſt the youth af 
my court ſhould think that recreation was too long 
ſuſpended, I appointed to hunt the lion. But though 
I went out to the ſport to gratiſy others rather than 
myſelf, yet my ufual ardour returned in the field; 1 
grew warm in the purſuit, I continued the chace, 
Which was unſucceſ:ful, too long, and returned fa. 
tipued and diſappointed, „„ ; 
As I entered the ferag!io, I was met by a little 
dog that had been my father's, who expreſſed his 
joy at my return by jumping round me, and endeas 
vouring to reach my hand: But as 1 was not dil- 
poſed to receive his careſſes, I ſtruck him, in the fret. 
fulneſs of my diſpleaſure, ſo ſevere a blow with ny 
Foot, that it left him ſcarce power to crawl away, 
and hide himſelf under a fofa in the corner of the a- 
partment. At this moment I felt the ring preſs my 
finger, and looking upon the ruby, I perceived the 
gow. 'of its colour abated, Eo 
Il as at firſt truck. with ſurpriſe and regret ; but 
ſurpriſe and regret quickly gave way to diſdain — 
6% Shall not the Sultan Amuratb, ſail I, to whom 2 
thouſand kings pay tribute, and in whoſe hand is the 
| Ute of nations, hall not Amurath ixike a dog 1c, 
| : * a Ii ram £5 arte, MENS oſten ; 
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offends him, without being reproached for having 


tranſgreſſed the rule of right?“ My ring again preſ- 
ſed my finger, and the ruby became more pale : Im. 
mediately the palace ſhook with a burſt of thunder, 


and the Genius Syndarac again ſtood before him, 


« Amurath, ſaid he, thou haſt offended againſt thy 
brother of the duſt ; a being who, like thee, has re- 
ceived from the ALMIGHTY a capacity of pleaſure 


and pain : Pleaſure which caprice is not allowed to 


ſuſpend, and pain which jaſtice only has a right to in- 

flict, If thou art juſtified by power in affiiting infe. 

rior beings, I ſhouid be juſtified in affliting thee: 
But my power yet ſpares thee, becauſe it is directed 
by the laws of ſovereign goodneſs, and becauſe thou 
may'ſt yet be reclaimed by admonition, But yicld 
not to the impulſe of quick reſentment, nor indulge 
in cruelty the forwardneſs of diſguſt, leſt by the laws 


of goodneſs I be compelled to afflict thee; for he that 


ſcorns reproof, muſt be reformed by puniſhment, or 
loſt for ever.” e OI 


At the preſence of Syndarac I was troubled, and : 


his words covered me with confuſion : I fell pro. 
ſtrate at bis feet, and heard-him pronounce with a 
milder accent, Expect not henceforth that I ſhould 
anſwer the demands of arrogance, or gratify the cu 
rioſity of ſpeculation : confide in my friendſhip, and 


truſt implicitely to thy ring.“ 


As the chace had produced ſo much infelicity, I 
did not repeat it, but invited my nobles to a ban- 
quet, and entertained them with dancing and muſic, 
1 had given leave that all ceremony ſhould be ſuf- 
pended, and thac the company ſhoald treat me, not 
as a ſovereign, but an equal, becauſe the converſation 
would otherwiſe be incumbered or reſtrained ; and 


1 encouraged others to pleaſantry, by indulging the 


luxuriancy of my own imagination. But tho? J af. 
fected to throw off the trappings of royalty, I had not 
ſufficient magnanimity to deſpiſe them. I enjoyed 
the voluntary deference which was paid me, and 
was ſecretly offended at Aibeg, my vilier, who en- 

„ deavoured 
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geavoured to prevail upon the aſſembly to enjoy * 


1 
* 
> 


_ der him ridiculous and contemptible : I enjoyed his 


was ſuddenly called to my ring, and 1 perceived the 


His replies were poignant, that I became ouirs- 


At length, diſpuifing the anguiſh of his mind with a 
ſmile, © Amurath. ſaid he, if the Sultan fhould know, 


merriment, you had aſſumed this authority, and in- 
would certainly fall under his diſpleaſure.” The ſe. 


verity of this ſarcaſm, which was extorted by long 
provocations from a man warmed with wine, ſtung 


liberty that had been given them, and was himſclf an 
example of the conduct that he recommended, | 
ſingled out as the object of my railery the man who 
alone deſerved my approbation : He believed ny 
eondeſeenſion to be ſincere, and imagined that he 
was ſecuring my favour by that behaviour which had 
incurred my diſpleaſure; he was, therefore, grievel 
and confounded to perceive that I laboured to ren. 


pain, and was elated at my ſucceſs; but my attention 


* n — — * a0 £ Ps "ix | 
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ruby change colour, I deſiſted for a moment; but f 
ſome of my courtiers having diſcovered and ſecond: WW : 
ed my intention, I felt my vanity and reſentment WW 
gratified ; I endeavoured to waſh away the remem- | 


brance of my ring with wine; my fatire became 
more bitter, and Alibeg diſcovered yet greater diſtreſs, 


My ring again reproached me; but I ſtill perſevered, 
The viſier was at length rouſed to his defence: pro 
bably he had diſcogened and deſpiſed my weakneſs: 


geous, and deſcended from railery to invectives: 


that after having invited your friends to feſtivity and 


ſulted thoſe who were not aware that you diſdained 
to be treated with the familiarity of friendſhip, you 


me with intolerable rage: I ſtarted up, and ſpurning 
him from the table, was about to draw my poignard; 
when my attention was again called to my ring, and 


| I perceived with ſome degree of regret, that the 


ruby had fallen almoſt to a perfect white. 
But inſtead of being reſolved to be more watch · 


ful againſt whatever might bring me under this ſi 
lent reproof, I comforted myſelf, that che Genius 
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would no more alarm me with his preſence. The 
C irregularities of my conduct increaſed almoſt imper- 
ceptibly, and the intimations of my ring became pro- 
ortionably more frequent, though leſs forcible; till 
at laſt they were ſo familiar, that I ſcarce remarked 
when they were given and when ſuſpended, _ 
It was ſoon diſcovered that I was pleaſed with 


ſervility; ſervility therefore was practiſed, and 1 
rewarded it, ſometimes with a penſion, and ſome- 


times with a place. Thus the government of my 


kingdom was left to petty tyrants, who opprefled 


the people to enrich themſ:lves. In the mean time, 
I filled my ſeraglio with women, among whom 1 
abandoned myſeif to ſen{uality, without enjoying the 

ure delight of that love which ariſes from eſteem. 
But 1 had not yet ſtained my hands with blood, nor da- 


fil 


was inflexible, and terminated in the moſt perfect 
hatred. 1 degraded him from his office ; bur I ſtill 
kept him at court, that I might imbitter his life by 
perpetual indignities, and practiſe againſt him new 
ſchemes of malevolence. | 


bs 


Selima, the daughter of this Prince, had been in- 


tended by my father for my wife, and the marri- 
age had been delayed only by his death: But the 
| pleaſure and the dignity that 4libeg would derive 
from this alliance had now changed with. my pur- 


| poſe, Yet ſuch was the beauty of Sclima, that I ga- 


zed with deſire ; and ſuch was her wit, that I liſt- 
| ened with delight, 1 therefore reſolved, that I 
would, if poſlible, ſeduce her to voluntary prolti- 


turion ; and that when her beauty thould yield to 
tne charms of variety, I would diſmils her with 
marks of diſgrace. But in this attempt I could not 


ſucceed; my ſolicitations were rejected, ſometimes 


with tears, and ſometimes with reproaches. I becanie 


every day more wretched, by ſeeking to bring calami- 
des upon others; I conſidered my diſappointment as 
the 


red to ridicule the laws which I had neglected to ful- 


My reſentment againſt Alibeg, however unjuſt, 
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the triumph of a ſlave, whom J wiſhed, but didnotdas 
to deſtroy ; and Iregarded his daughter as the inſtru 
ment of my diſhonour. Thus the tenderneſs, whichhs, 
fore had ſhaken my purpoſe, was weakened ;, my deſire 
for beauty became as ſelfiſ and as ſordid an appetite 
as my deſire for food; and as I had no hope of ob. 
taining the compleat gratification of my Juſt and 
my revenge, 1 determined to enjoy Selimg by 
force, as the only expedient to alleviate my tor. 
ment. 5 . 
She reſided by my command in an apartment of 
the ſeraglio, and I entered her chamber at midnipht 
by a private door, of which I had the key; but with 
ine xpreſſible vexation I found it empty. To be thus 
diſappointed in my laſt attempt at the very moment 
in which I thought I had inſured ſucceſs, diſtrafte 
me with rage; and inſtead of returning to my chan. 
ber, and concealing my detign, I called for her vo. 
men. They ran in pale and trembling : I demand. 
ed the lady; they gazed at me aſtoniſhed and terri- 
fied, and then looking upon each other, ſtood filent ; 
I repeated my demand with fury and cxecration, 
and, to enforce it, called aloud for the miniſters of 
death : They then fell proſtrate at my feet, and de- 
clared with one voice that they knew not where 
| ſhe was; that they had left, her, when they were dil. 
miſſed for the night, ſitting on a ſofa penſive and 
ale e; and that no perſon had ſince, to their know 
ledge, paſſed in or out of her apartment. 
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The STORY of AMURATH continued, 


Of mortal juſtice, if thou ſcorn the rod. 
Believe and tremble——thou art judg'd of God. R. 


N this account, however inc: edible, they perſiſted 
without variation; and having filled the palace 
With alarm and contuſion, I was obliged to retire, 


without gaining any intelligence by what W 


had been baffled, or on whom to turn my reſent- 


| ment. I reviewed the tranſactions of the night with 
| anguiſh and regret, and bewildered myſelf among 


the innumerable poſſibilities that might have produ- 
ced my diſappointment. I remembered that the win. 


dows'of Selima's apartments were open, and I ima. 


gined that ſhe might that way have eſcaped into the 


| gardens of the ſeraglio. But why ſhould ſhe eſcape. 


who had never been confined ? If ſhe had deſigned 
to depart, ſhe might have departed by day. Had 
ſhe an aſſignation? and did the intend to return, 


| without being known to have been abſent? This 
ſuppolition increafed my torment ; becauſe, if it was. 
true, Selima had granted to my ſlave that which ſhe 
refuled to me. But as all theſe conjectures were 


uncertain, I determined to make her abſence a pre- 


L tence to dene her hen . 
In the morning I pave orders that he ſhould be : 


ſeized and brought before me ; but while I was yet 


| ſpeaking he entered, and, proſtrating himſelf, thus 
anticipated my accuſation : “ May the Sultan 
Amurath, in whoſe wrath the angel of death goes 
forth, rejoice for ever in the ſmiles of heaven ! Let 


the wretched Alibeg periſn; but let my Lord re- 


member Selima with mercy ; let him diſmiſs the ſlave 


in whom he ceaſes to delight” I heard no more, 
but cried out, © Dareſt thou to mock me with a re- 


| queſt, to diſmiſs thy daughter whom thou haſt ſto. 


len? Thou, whole life, that has been ſo often 


| forfeited, 1 have yet ſpared! Reſtore her with- 
in an hour, or affronted mercy ſhall give thee up.“ 
Oh! faid he, let not the mighty Sovereign of 
the Eaſi ſport with the miſery of the weak. If 
| thou haſt doomed us to dcath, let us di- together.” 


Though I was now convinced that Alibeg believed 


J had confined Selima, and decrees her death, yet I 4 
reſolved to perſiſt in requiring her at his hands; and 
I therefore diſmiſſed him with a repetition of my com- 
mand, to produce her within an hour, upon pain of 


death. THe | 


My 
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| the triumphofa ſlave, whom T wiſhed, but didnt 
ment of my diſhonour. Thus the tenderneſs, whichty 


fore had ſhaken my purpoſe, was weakened . my defi 
for beauty became as ſelfiſh and as ſordid an appetit 


my revenge, I determined to enjoy Selma h 


ine xpreſſible vexation I found it empty. To be thy 
diſappointed in my laſt attempt at the very moment 
in which I thought I had inſured ſucceſs, diſtractel 


ber, and concealing my detign, I called for her vo. 


fed, and then looking upon each other, ſtood filent; 


clared with one voice that they knew not where 
ſhe was; that they had left her, when they were di. 


IN this account, however inc: edible, they perſiſted 


with alarm and confuſion, 1 was obliged to retire 
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to deſtroy ; and Iregarded his daughter as the ing, 


as my deſire for food; and as J had no hope of « 
taining the compleat gratification of my Juſt 20 


force, as the only expedient to alleviate my ty. 
ment. „ | 
She reſided by my command in an apartment 
the ſeraglio. and I entered her chamber at midnigh 
by a private door, of which I had the key; but wit 


me with rage ; and inſtead of returning to my chan: 


men, They ran in pale and trembling : I demand. 
ed the lady; they gazed at me aſtoniſhed and terti. 


I repeated my demand with fury and cxecration, 
and, to enforce it, called aloud for the miniſters of 
death: They then fell proſtrate at my feet, and de. 


miſſed for the night, fitting on a ſofa penſive and 
ale e; and that no perſon had ſince, to their knows 
ledge, paſſed in or out of her apartment. 


2 Rb — — > * <4 
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The 8 TORY of AMURATH continued. 

Of mortal juſtice, if thou ſcorn the rod. 
Believe and tremble——thou art judg'd of God. . 
without variation; and having filled the palac 


without gaining any intelligence by what men's 
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Jad been baffled, or on whom to turn my reſent- 
nent. I reviewed the tranſactions of the night with 
Wnouith and regret, and bewildered myſelf among 
ne innumerable poſſibilities that might have produ- 
Wed my diſappointment. I remembered that the win- 
Wows of Sclima's apartments were open, and I ima» 
Woined that ſhe might that way have eſcaped into the 
Nardens of the ſeraglio. But why ſhould ſhe eſcape 
Who had never been confined? If ſhe had deſigned 
to depart, ſhe might have departed by day. Had 
Iſhe an aſſignation? and did the intend to return, 
Vichout being known to have been abſent? This 
ſuppolition increafed my torment; becauſe, if it was 
true, Selima had granted to my ſlave that which ſhe 
refuſed to me. But as all theſe conjectures were 
n uncertain, 1 determined to make her abſence a pre- 
ed tence to deſtroy her father. „„ rw os 
u. In the morning 1 gave orders that he ſhould be 
's Wfeized and brought before me; but while I was yet 


. ſpeaking he entered, and, proſtrating himſelf, thus 
ri. anticipated my accuſation: May the Sultan 
ü Anurath, in whoſe wrath the angel of death goes 
forth, rejoice for ever in the ſmiles of heaven ! Let 


of the wretched Alibeg periſn; but let my Lord re- 
member Selima with mercy ; let him diſmiſs the ſlave 
in whom he ceaſes to delight” I heard no more, 
; but cried out, © Dareſt thou to mock me with a re- 
" Wauecſt, to diſmiſs thy daughter whom thou haſt ſto- 


C forfeited, I have yet ſpared! Reſtore her with- 
in an hour, or affronted mercy ſhall give thee up.“? 
4 Oh! faid he, let not the mighty Sovereign of 
the Eaſt ſport with the miſery of the weak. If 
chou haſt doomed us to death, let us die together.“ 
„ Though I was now convinced that Alibeg believed 

J had confined Selima, and decrees her death, yet 1 
ed re ſolved to perſiſt in requiring her at his hands; and 
r therefore diſmiſſed him with a repetition of my com- 
n wo to produce her within an hour, upon pain of 
; | death. ; | ED 


len? Thou, whoſe life, that has been ſo often 
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My ring, which during theſe ſeries of events hal 
given perpetual intimation of guilt, which was 2. 
ways diſregarded, now preſſed my finger ſo forcivy 
that it gave me great pain, and compeiled my notice 
I immediately retired, and gave way to the diſcon. 


tent that ſwelled my boſom, How wretched | 
flave is Amurath to an inviſible tyrant! A being, 


whoſe malevolence or envy has reſtrained me in the 


_ exerciſe of my authority as a Prince, and whoſe cun. 


ning has contrived perpetually to inſult me, by in. 


timating that every action of my life is a crime! 
How long fhall I groan under this intolerable o. 
preſſion ! This accurſed ring is the badge and the 
inſtrument of my ſubjection and diſhonour : He who 
gave it, is now perhaps in ſome remote region of 
the air; perhaps he rolls ſome planet in its orbit, 


agitates the ſouthern ocean with a tempeſt, or ſhakes 
fome diſtant region with an earthquake : But where. 
ever he is, he has ſurely a more important employ 
than to watch my conduct. Perhaps he has con- 
trived this taliſman, only to reſtrain me from the en- 


joy ment of ſome good, which he wiſhes to with-hold; 


I feel that my deſires are controulet ; and to gra. 


tify theſe deſires is to be happy.“ As I pronounced 
_ theſe words I drew off the ring, and threw it to 
the ground with diſdain and indignation: immedi 
ately the air grew dark; a cloud burſt in thunder 


over my head, and the eye of Syndarac was upon 
me. I ſtood before him motionleis and ſilent: Hor. 


ror thrilled in my veins, and my hair ſtood upright. 
I had neither power to deprecate his anger, nor to 


confeſs my faults, In his countenance there was 


a calm ſerenity; and I heard him pronounce theſe 


words: © Thou haſt now, as far as in thy owl 
power, thrown off humanity, and degraded thy be. 
ing: Thy form therefore ſhall no longer conceal 


thy nature, nor thy example render thy vices conta. 


ious.” He then touched me with his rod; and 
while the ſound of his voice yet vibrated in my eas, 
I found myſelf in the midſt of a deſert, not 3 
r ns 


form of a man, but of a monſter, with the fore parrs 


of my body like a wolf, and the hinder parts like a 


goat, I was ſtill conſcious to every event of my life, 
and my intellectual powers were continued, though 
my paſſions were irritated to frenzy. I now rolled 
in the ſand in an agony not to be deſcribed ; and 
now haſtily traverſed the deſert, impelled only by 


the vain deſire of flying from myſelf : I now bello 


ed with rage, and now howled in deſpair ; this mo- 
ment I breathed execrations againſt the Genius, and 
the next reproached mylelf for having forfeited h.s 
friendſhip. 


By this violent apitation of mind and body, the 


powers of both were ſoon exhauſted ; I crawled in- 
to a den which I perceived near me, and immediate- 
ly ſunk down in a ſtate of inſenſibility. I ſlept; 
but ſleep, inſtead of projonging, put zn end to this 


interval of quiet, The Cenius {till terrified we with 
his preſence ; 1 heard his ſentence repeated, and felt 


again all the horrors of my transformation. When 
1 awaked, I was not refreſhed : Calamity, though it 
compelled me to admit ſlumber, yet could exclude 
reſt. But I was now rouſed with hunger; for 
hunger, like ſleep, is irreſiſtible, 


1 went out in ſearch cf prey; and if 1 felt any 


alleviation of miſery, beſides the hope of ſatisfying 


my appetite, it was in the thought of tearing to 
pieces whatever I ſhould meet, and inflicting tome, 


port of the evil which I endured; tor though I re- 


gretted my punithment, I did not repent of my 
crimes z and as I imagined Syndarac would now 


neither mitigate nor increaſe my iuffer ngs, I was 


not reſtrained, either by hope or fear, from indul- 


ging my diſpoſition to cruelty and revenge But 


while I was thus meditating the deſtruction of o- 


thers, I trembled, leſt by tome ſtrouger ſavage 1 


ſhould be deſtroyed myſelf. | 
In the midſt of this variety of torment I heard 
the cry of dogs, the trampling of ho; ſes, and the 


thouts of the hunters ; and ſuch is the love of life, 
however 
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bowe ver wretched, that my heart funk within me 2 
the ſound, To hide myſelf was impoſſible, and 1 
was too much enfeebled either to fly or reliſt, | 
ſtood ſtill till they came up. At firſt they pazed on 
-me with wonder, and doubted whether they ſhould 
advance; but at length a flave threw a net over 
me and I was dragged to the city. | 

I now entered the metropolis of my empire, . 
midſt the noiſe and tumult of the rabble who the 


day before would have hid themſelves at my preſence, 


1 heard the ſound of muſic at a diſtance : The he. 
ralds approached, and Alibeg was proclaimed in my 
ftead, I was now deſerted by the multitude, whoſe 
curioſity was diverted by the pomp of the proceſſion 
and was conducted to the place where other ſava. 
ges are kept, which cuſtom has confidered as part of 
the repalia. 353 8- 
My keeper was a black flave, whom TI did not re. 
member ever to have ſeen, and in whom it would 
indeed have been a fatal preſumption to have ſtood 
before me. After he had given me feod, and the 
vigour of nature was reſtored, he diſcovered in me 
ſuch tokens of ferocity, that he ſuffered me to faſt 
many hours before I was again fed. I was ſo en. 
raged at this delay, that forgetting my dependence, 
I roared horribly when he approached me; fo that 
he found it neceſſary to add blows to hunger, that he 
might gain ſuch an aſcendency over me as was {uit- 
able to his office. By this ſlave, therefore, I was al- 
ternately beaten and famiſhed, till the fierceneſs of my 
diſpoſition being ſuppreſſed by fear and languor, a 
mild temper inlenfibly ſtole upon me, and a demean- 
or that was begun by conſtraint was continued by 
E 5 5 
I was now treated with leſs ſeverity, and ſtrove 
to expreſs ſomething like gratitude, that might en- 
courage my keeper to yet greater kindneſs. His va. 
nity was flattered by my ſubmiſſion ; and, to ſhew 
as well his courage as the ſucceſs of his diſcipline, 
he ventured ſometimes to careſs me in the probes 
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of thoſe whoſe curioſity brought them to ſee me; 
A kind of friendſhip thus imperceptibly grew be- 
tween us, and I felt ſome degree of the aff-Ction 
that I had feigned. It happened that a tyger which 
had been lately taken broke one day into my den 
while my keeper was giving me my proviſion, and 
leaping upon him, would ir{tantly have torn him to 
pieces, if I had not ſeized the favage by the throat, 
aud dragged him to the ground: The flave preſent- 
ly diſpatched him with his dagger, and turned about 
to careſs his deliverer ; but ſtarting ſuddenly back» 
ward, he ſtood motionleſs with aſtoniſhment, percei- 
ving that ] was no longer a monſter, but a dog. 
1 was myſelf conſcious of the change which had 
again paſſed upon me, and leaping out of my den, 
eſcaped from my confinement. This transformation 
J conſidered. as a reward for my fidelity, and was 
perhaps never more happy than in the firſt moments 
of my eſcape ; for I reflected, that, as a dog, my liber- 
was not only reſtored, but inſured: I was no 
longer ſuſpected of qualities which rendered me un- 
fit tor ſociety ; I had ſome faint reſemblance of hu- 
man virtue which is not found in other animals, and 
therefore hoped-to be more generally careſſed. But 
it was not long before this joy ſutiided in the re. 
membrance of that dig:ity from which J had fal en, 


and from which I was ftilt at an immeaſurable diſt- 


ance, Yet I lifted up my heart in gratitude te the 
power who had once more brought me within the 
circle of nature. As a brute I was more thankful. 
for a mitigation of puniſhment, than as a King I had 
been for offers ef the higheſt happineſs and honour; | 
and who, that is not taught by affliction,.can juſtly 
eſtimate the bounties of heaven? 15 

As ſoon as the firſt tumult of my mind was paſt, 


I felt an irreſiſtible inclination once more to viſit 


the apartments of my ſeraglio. I placed myſelf be- 
hind an emir, whom I knew to have been the friend 
of Alibeg, and was permitted to follow him into the. 
preſence, The perſons and the place, the reiroſpec. 

| 2 = X 2 tion 
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tion of my life which they produced, and the com. 
pariſon of what I was with what I had been, almof 
overwhelmed me, I went unobſerved into the gar. 
den, and lay down under the ſhade of an almond. 
tree, that I might indulge thoſe reflections which, 
though they oppreſſed me with melancholy, I did not 
Wim do it. | 
I had not been long in this place before a little 
dog, which I knew to be the fame I had ſpurned 
from me when he careſltd me at my return from 
hunting, came and fawaed at my feet. My heart 
now {mote me, and J ſaid to myſelf, “ Doſt thou 
know me under this diſguiſe ? Is the fidelity to thy 
Lord unſhaken ? Cut off as I am from the converſe 
of mankind, haſt thou preſerved for me an affection, 
which I once ſo ſlightly eſteemed, and requitted with 
evil? This forgetfulneſs of injury, and this feady | 
friendſhip, are they Jeſs than human, or are they 
more?? I was not prevented by theſe refleQions 
from returning thoſe carcfles that I received; and 
Alibeg, who juſt entered the garden, took notice of 
me, and ordered that I ſhould not be turned out. 
Ia the terapho, I ſoon learned, that a body which 
was thought to be mipe was found dead in the cham. 
ber; and that Alibeg had been choſen to ſucceed me, 
by the unanimaas voice of the pcople. But I gain- 
ed no intelligence of S-lima, whole apartment | 
found in the poſſeſſion ot another, and for whom I 
had ſearched every part of the palace in vain. I be- 
came reſtleſs ; every place was irkſome; a deſire to 
wander prevailed ; and one evening I went out at 
the garden- gate, and travelling till midnight, I lay 
down at the foot ofa ſycamore tree and ſlept. 
In the morning, I beheld with ſurpriſe a wall of 
marble that ſeemed to reach to heaven, and gates 
that were ſculptured with every emblem of delight. 
Over the gate was inſcribed in letters of go!d, 
« Within this wall liberty is unbounded, and felicl- 
ty complete: Nature is not opppreſſed by the ty- 
Fanng of religion, nor is pleaſure awed by the own 
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of virtue. The gate is obedient to thy wiſh, who-- 


N | allent 30/thy with, whe 

ſoever thou art: Enter therefore, and he happy.” 
. When I read this inſcription, my boſom throbbed 
" ' with tumultuous expectation: But my deſire to en- 


| ter was repreſſed by the reflection that I had loſt. 
me form in which alone I could gratify the appe- 

tites of a man. Deſire and curioſity were notwith-- 
ftanding predominant. The door immediately open- 
ed inward : I entered, and it cloſed after me, 


—_— 


e 

| 

's BS — — — 
The Story of AMU RAT H concluded. 
F 


| Scarcely an ill to human life belongs, | 
But what our follies cauſe, or mutual wrongs; _ 
; | Or if ſome ſtripes from Providence we feel, 
He STRIKES with PITY, and but wounds to heal. 
| | | ge HS | DOUDSLEY- 


TJ UT my ears were now ſtunned with the diſſo- 
| - nance of riot, and my eyes fickened at the con- 
tortions of: miſery : Diſeaſe was vifible in every 
countenance, however otherwiſe impreſſed with the 
character of rage, of drunkenneſs, or of Juſt ; rape 
and murder, revelling and ſtrife, filled every ſtreet 
and every dwelling. VV 
As my retreat was cut off, I went forward with 
timidity and circumſpection; for I imagined that 1 
could not otherwiſe eſcape injury, than by eludin 
the notice. of wretches whoſe propenſity to ill was: 
reſtrained by no law; and I perceived tos late, that 
to puniſh vice is to promote happineſs. - „ 
It was now evening; and that I might paſs the 
night in greater ſecurity I quitte the public way ; 
and perceiving a houſe that wa: i:icircled by a moat 
I ſwam over to it, and choſe an obſcure corner of 
the area for my aſylum. I heard from within the 
ſound of dancing. and muſic ; but after a ſhort in- 
terval, was alarmed with the menaces of rape, the 
ſhrieks of terror, and the wailings of diftreſs. Ihe 
wingow of the banqueting-room flew open, and 
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ſome veniſon was thrown ont which fell juſt at n 
fect, As I had eaten nothing ſince my departure 
from the ſeraglio, I regarded Ns as 2 fortunate ac. 
cident; and after the pleaſure of an unexpected re. 
paſt, 1 again lay down in expeRation of the morn. 
ing, ik hope and fear : But in a ſhort time man 
perſons ruſhed from the houſe with lights, and ſeem. 
ed ſolicitous to gather up the veniſon which had 
been thrown out; but not being able to find ir, and 
at the ſume time perceiving me, they judged 1 had 
devoured it. JI was immed-ately ſeized and led into 
the houſe : But as I could not diſcover that I waz 
the object either of malipnity or kindneſs, I was in 
doubt what would be the iſſue of the event. It was 
not long before this doubt was folved ; for 1 Pon 
learned from the difcourle of thoſe about me, that! 
was ſuſpected to have eaten poiſon which had been 
intemied for another, and was fecured, that the ef. 
fect might either remove or confirm the ſuſpicion, 
As it was not expected that the poiſon would imme. 
cliately operate, I was locked np in a room by my- 
ſelf, where I] reflected upon the eauſe and event of 
my confinement with ingxpretlible anguiſh, anxiety, 


and terror. 


In this gloomy interval a ſudden light ſhone 
round me, and I found myſelf once more in the pre- 
{ nce of the Genizs ; I crawled towards him trem- 
bling and confounded, but not utterly without hope. 
« Yet a few moments, ſaid he, and the angel of 
death thall teach thee, that the wants of nature call- 
not be ſupplied with ſafety, where the inordinate ap- 
petites of vice are not reſtrained, Thy hunger re- 

quired food; but the luſt and revenge of others have 

given thee poiſon.” My blood grow chill as he ſpoke, 

Y diſcovered and abhorred my felly : But while ! 

withed to exprels my contiitizn, 1 fell down in an 

_ agony ; my eyes failed me, I. ſhivered, was convul- 

bed, ang: expired. of: : - 

That ſpark of imwaterial fire, which no violence. 
can quench, roſe up from the duſt which had. oy 
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been reſtored to the earch, and now animated the 


form of a dove. On this new ſtate of exiſtence I 


entered with inexpreſlible delight; I imagined that 


my wings were a pledge of ſafety, and of the favour of 


| Syndarac, whom I was now more than ever ſolici- 


tous to pleaſe. I flew immediately from the win- 
dow, and turning towards the wall through which 


| 1 had entered, J endeavoured to riſe. above it, that 


I might quit for ever a place in which guilt and 
wretchedneſs were complicated in every object, and 
which I now dereſted as much as before I had deſi- 


red. But over this region a ſulphurous vapour ho- 


vered like a thick cloud, which 1 had no ſooner en- 


tered than I fell down panting for breath, and had 


ſcarce ſtrength to keep my wings ſufficiently extend- 


ed to break my fall. It was now midnight, and I. 
alighted near the month of a cave, in which I aj, 


there appeared ſome faint glimmerings of light, In- 
to this place I entered without much apprehenſion ; 
as it rather appeared to be the retreat of penitence, 
than the receſs of luxury: But leſt the noiſe of my 


wings ſhould diſcover me to any hateful or miſchie- 
vous inhabitant of this gloomy ſolitude, I entered 
in ſilence aud upon my feet. As I went forward the 


cave grow wider ; and by the light of a lamp which 
was ſuſpended from the roof I diſcovered a Hermit 
liſtening to a young lady, who ſeemed to be greatly 


aff. ted with the events which the was relating. Of 


the Hermit J had no knowledge; but the lady I diſ- 
cerned to be Selima, I was ſtruck with amazement 
at this diſcovery ; I remembered with the deep eſt con- 
triton my attempts upon her virtue, and I now ſe- 


cretly rejoiced that ſhe had rendered them ineff u- 
al: 1 watched her lips with the utmoſt impatience of 


curioſity, and ſhe continued her narrative thus: 


„ was litting on a ſofa one evening, after J had 


been careſſed by Amurath, and my imagination kind- 


led as | muted, Why, ſaid 1 aloud, ſhould 1 give up 
the delights of love with the ſplendor of royalty? 


Since the preſumption of my father has prevented my 
marriage 
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marriage, why ſhould I not accept the bleſſings that 
are ſtill offered? Why is deſire retained by the dread 
of ſhame ? and why is the pride of virtue offended 
by the ſoftneſs of nature? Immediately a thick cloud 
ſurrounded me; I felt myſelf lifred up, and convey: 
ed through the air with incredible rapidity, I de. 
ſcended, the cloud diffipated, and I found myſelf fie. 
ting in an alcove, by the ſide of a canal that incireled 
_ 2 ſtately edifice and a fpacious garden. I ſaw many 
_ perſons paſs along; but diſcovered in all either 
ſomething diſſolute or wretched,. ſomething that 2. 
larmed my fears, or excited my pity. I ſuddenly per. 
_ ceived many men, with their fwords drawn, contend. 
ing for a woman, who was forced almoſt irreſiſtibly 
by the crowd, which moved directly towards the 
place. in which I was fitting. I was terrified, and 
looked reund me with eagerneſs to ſee where I 
could retreat for ſafety. A perſon richly dreſſ-d 
perceived my diftrefs, and invited me into the houſe, 
which the canal ſurrounded. This invitation I haſ. 
tily accepted with gratitude and joy; but I ſoon 
remarked ſeveral incidents which filled me with 
new perplexity and apprehenſion, I was welcom- 
ed to a place in which infamy and honour were e. 
qually unknown; where every wiſh was indulged 
Without the violation of any law, and where the will 
was therefore determined only by appetite, I was 
preſently. furrounded by women, whoſe behaviour 
covered me with bluſnes; and though I rejected the 
careſſes of the perſon into whoſe power 1 was deli. 
vered, yet they became jealous of the diſtinction 
with which he treated me. My expoſtulations were 
not heard, and my tears were treated with merriment: 
Preparations were made of revelling and jollity : 1 
was invited to join the dance, and upon my refulal 
was entertained with muſic. In this dreadful fitv- 
ation, I ſighed thus to myſelf: How ſevere is that 
juſtice which tranſports thoſe who form licentio 
wiſhes, to a ſociety in which they are indulged with- 
out reſtraint !. Who ſhall deliver me from the effect 
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of my own folly ? Who ſhall defend me againſt the 


vices of others? At this moment I was thus encou- 


raged by the voice of ſome invitible being : The 


friends of virtue are mighty; re ject not their protec- 
tion, and thou art ſafe.—“ As I renounced the pre- 


ſumptuous wiſh which had once polluted my mind, 


I exulted in this intimation with an aſſurance of re- 
lief; and when ſupper was ſet before me, 1 ſuffered 
the principal lady to ſerve me with ſome veniſon ; 
but the friendly voice having warned me that it was 

oiſoned, I fell back in my ſeat, and turned pale: 
The lady inquired earneſtly what had diſordered me? 
but inftead of making a reply, ] threw the veniſon 


from the window, and de:lared that ſhe had intend- 


ed my death. The maſter of the table, who per- 
ceived the lady to whom I ſpoke changed counte- 
nance, was at once convinced that ſhe had indeed 
attempted to poiſon me, to preſerve that intereſt 
which as a rival ſhe feared 1 ſhould ſubvert, He 


role up in a rage, and commanded the veniſon to be 


produced : a dog that was ſuppoſed to have eaten it 


was brought in; but before the event could be 
known the tumult was become general ; and my ri. 
val, after having faddenly ſtabbed her patron, plun- 


ged the ſame poinard in ner own bolom. 
« In the midſt of this coniulion 1 found means to 
eſcape, and wandered through the city in ſearch of 


fome obſcure recefs, where, if I received not the aſ- 


fiſtance which 1 hoped, death at laſt might ſecure 
my perſon from violence, and cloſe mine eyes on 
thole ſcenes which, wherever I turned, filled me 
not only with diſguſt, but with horror. By that be- 
nevolent power, who, as a preſervative from miſery 


has placed us in a ſecret aud irreſiſtible diſapproba- 


tion of vice, my feet have been directed to thee, 
whoſe vircue has participated in my diſtreſs, and 


. 


* 


whoſe wiſdom may effect my deliverance,” : 
I g3zed upon Sclima, while I thus learned the 


ardour of that affection which I abuſed, with ſenti- 
ments chat can never be conceived but when they 


are 


&-. 


— > 
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are felt. I was touched with: the moſt bitter js 
mor ſe, for having produced one wiſh: that could ſtain 
$ amiable a mind; and abhorred myſelf for havin 
uſed the power which I derived from her tenderneſs, 


to effect her deſtruction. My fondneſs was not lef 


ardent, but it was more chaſte and tender; deſire 
was not extinguiſhed, but it was almoſt abſorbed in 
eſteem. I felt a paſſion, to which *til} now I had 


been a ſtranger ; and the moment love was kindled 


in my breaſt, I reſumed the proper form of the na. 
ture in which alone it can ſubſiſt, and $-lima beheld 
Amurath at her feet. At my ſudden and unexpetted 


appearance, the colour faded from her cheeks, the 
powers of life were ſuſpended, and ſhe ſunk into my 
arms. I claſped her to my breaſt, and looking to- 
Wards the Hermit for aſſiſtance, I beheld in his ſtead 


the friendly Genius who had taught me happineſs by 
afllition, At the ſame inſtant Selima recovered, 


_« Ariſe, ſaid Syndarac, and look round.” We look 
ed round; the darkneſs was ſuddenly diſſipated, and 
We perceived ourſelves in the road to Golconda, and 


the ſpires of the city ſparkling before ns. Go, ſaid 
he Amurath, henceforth the huſband of Selima, and the 


father of thy people! I have revealed thy ſtory to 4. 
libeg in a viſion : he expects thy return, and the cha. 
riots, are come out to meet thee. Go, and I will pro- 


claim before thee, Amurath the Sultan of the Eaſt, 
the judge of nations, the taught of heaven; Amue 
rath, w ring is equal to the ring of S9/omon, re. 
turns to reign with wiſdom, and diffuſe felicity,” 
I now lift up my eyes, and beheld the chariots coming 
forward. We. were received by Alibeg with ſenti- 


ments which could not be uttered, and by the people 
with the loudeſt acclamations : Syndarac proclaimed 
our return in thunder, that was heard through all 
the nations of my empire; and has prolonged my 
reign- in proſperity and peace. 
F or the world I Wu rh FP and by the world 

let what I write be remembered : For to none who 


hears of the ring of Amurath ſhall its influence be 
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wanting. Of this, is not thy heart a witneſs, thou 
whoſe eye drinks inſtruction from my pen? Flaſt 
thou not a monitor, who reproaches thee in ſecret, 
when thy foot deviates from the path of virtue? Ne- 
gle& not the firſt whiſpers-of this friend to thy ſouls 
it is the voice of a greater than Syndarac, to relift . 
whoſe influence is to invite deſtruction. £4 
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On the VAN I TY of HUMAN LITE. 


The VISION MH MIX 2 A. 


On, what is life, that thoughtleſs wiſh of all ! 2 
A drop of honey, and a draught of gall, ; 


AN the fifth day of the moon, which, according 


to the cuſtom of ray forefathers, I always kept 
holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up m 
morning devotions, I aſcended the high hills of Bag- | 


dad, in order to paſs the reft of the day in meditation 
and prayer, As I was here airing mylelf on the 
top of the mountains, 1 fell into a profound contem- 


plation on the vanity of human life; and paſſiug 
from one thought to another, Surely, {aid I, man is 


but a ſhadow, and life a dream. Whilſt 1 was thus 


muſing, I caſt my eye towards the ſummit of a rock 


that was not far from me, where I diſcovered one 


in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a muſical inſtrument 
in his hand. As I looked upon him, he applied it to 
his lips, and began to play upon it. The ſ:und of 
it was exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a variety 
of tunes that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and al- 
together different from any thing 1 had ever heard. 
This put me in mind of thoſe heavenly airs that are 
Played to the departed ſouls of good men upon their 
firſt arrival in Paradiſe, to wear out the imprefſions 
of their agonies, and to qualify them for the pleaſures 
of that happy place. My heart melted away in ſe- 
cret rapture, 1 
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. I had often been told that the rock before q 
was the haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had 
been entertained with muſic who had paſſed by i 
but never heard that the muſician had before made 
himſelf viſible. When he had raiſed my thought 
Pore 4 : 2 J 
by thoſe tranſporting airs which he played, to taſte 
the pleaſures of his converſation, as I looked upon 
him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned ro me, and hy 
the waving of his hand directed me to approach 
the place where he ſat. I drew near with that re. 
verence which is due to a ſuperior nature; and 2 
my heart was entirely ſubdued by the captivatin 
ſtrains I had heard, I fell down at his feet, and 
wept. The genius ſmiled upon me with a look of 
compaſſion and affability, that familiarized him to my 
imagination, and at once diſpelled all my fears and 
apprehenſions with which 1 approached him. Ie 
lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the 
hand, Mirza, ſaid he, I have heard thee in thy foli. 
-”. Jagmes, fldw we. © „ 
He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, 
and placed me on the top of it : Caſt thine eye eaſt. 
ward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, 
ſaid J, a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water 
rolling through it. The valley that thou ſeeſt, faid 
he, is the vale of miſery ; and the tide of water that 
thou ſeeſt is part of the great tide of eternity. 
What is the reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide I ſee riſes 
out of a thick miſt at one end, and again. loſes itſelf 
in a thick miſt at the other ® What thou ſeeſt, 
ſaid he, is that portion of eternity which is called 
1 ime, meaſured out by the ſun, and reaching from 
the beginning of the world to its conſummation, 
- Examine now, ſaid he, this ſea that is thus bounded 
with darkneſs on both ends, and tell me what thou 
diſcovereſt in it. I ſee a bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in 
the midſt of the tide, The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſai 
he, is human life; conſider it attentively. Upon 
more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that it confilted 


of threeſcere and ten entire arches, with os 
roken |} 


— 


tire made up the nunber about an hundred, As I 
was counting the arches, the Genius told me, that 
this bridge conſiſted at firſt of a thouſand arches ; 


but that a great flood ſwept away the reſt, and left 
the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. 


But tell me further, ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt 


on it. I fee multitudes of people pziling over it, 
{iid I, and a black cloud hanging on each end of it. 
As I looked more attentively, 1 ſaw ſeveral of the 


paſſengers dropping through the bridge into the 


great tide that flowed under it; and, upon further 
examination, perceived chere were innumerable trap- 
doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the 


paſſengers no ſooner trode upon, but they fell through 
them into the tide, and immediately dilappezred. 
Theſe hidden pit-falls were ſet very thick at the en- 


trance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of people no 
ſooner broke through the cloud, but many of them 
fell into them. They grew thinner towards the 


middle, but multiplied and lay cloſer towards the 
end of the arches that were entire. ; 


There were indeed ſome perſons, but their num 


bers were very ſmall, that continued a kind of hob- 


bling march on the broken arches, but fell through 
one after another, being quite tired and ſpent with 


* 


ſo long a walk, | „„ 
I paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects 


Which 1t preſented, My heart was filled with a 
deep melancholy, to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpec- 


tedly in the midſt of mirth and jollity, and catching 


at every thing that ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. _ 
Some were looking upwards towards the heavens 
in 2 thoughtful poſture, and in the midſt of a ſpecu- 


lation ſtumbled and fell out of ſight, Multitudes 
were very buly in the proſpect of bubbles that glit- 
tered in their eyes, and danved before them but 


often, when they thought themſelves within the 


reach of them, their 3 tailed, and down they 


funk. 
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broken arches, which added to thoſe that were en. 
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zunk. Tn this confuſion of objectę, I obſerved fone 
with ſcymetars in their hands, and others with uri. 
nals, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thruſtiny 
Je veral perſons on trap-doors, Which did not ſeen 
to lie in their way, and which they might have ec. 
caped had they not thus been, forced upon them, 
The Genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this me. 
lanchoſy proſpect. told me I had dwelt long enough 
upon it: Take thine eye off the bridge, ſaid he, and 
tell me if thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not 
comprehend. Upon looking up, What mean, ſad [, 
theſe great flights of birds that are perpetually ho. 
vering about the bridge, and ſettling upon it, from 
time to time? 1 fee vultures, harpies, ravens, cor. 
morants, and among many other tearhered creatures, 
ſeveral little winged boys, that perch in great num. 
bers upon the middle arches, Theſe, ſaid the Ge. 
nmius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtitien, deſpair, love, 
with the like cares and paſſions that infeſt human 
life, 5 e „„ 
I here fetched a deep ſigh: Alas, ſaid I, man was 
made in vain ! How is he given away to miſery and 
mortality, tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in 
death! The Genius being moved with compaſſion 
towards me, bid me quit fo uncomfortable a prol- 
pect. Look no more, ſaid he, on man in the firſt 
{tape of his exiſtence, in his ſetting out for eternity; 
but caſt thine eye on that thick miſt inte which the 
tide. bears the ſeveral generations of mortals that 
fall into it. I directed my fight as J was ordered, 
and (whether or no the good Genius ſtrengthened 
it with any ſupernatural force, or diſſipated part of 
the miſt that was before too thick for the eye to pe- 
netrate) ſaw the valley opening at the further end, 
and ſpreading forth into aa immenſe ocean, that had 
a huge rock of adamant running thro? the midſt of 
it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds 
itell refted on one haif of it, inſomuch that 1 could 
diſcover nothing in it: but the other appeared 10 
me a vaſt ocean, planted with innumerable ok 
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among them. I could f{:e per ſons dreſſed in glori- 


tains, or reſting on beds of flowers: and cculd hear 


human voices, and muſical inſtruments. Gladneſs 
grew in me upon the diſcovery of ſo delightful a _ 
| Fee 1 wiſhed for the wings of an eagle that 1 


freſh and green before thee, and with which the 
whole face of the oeean appears ſpotted as far as 


of the ſea ſhore. There are myriads of iſlands be. 
yond thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt reaching far- 


extend itſelf. Theſe are the. manſions of good men 


of virtue in which they excelled,are diſtributed among 


bitations worth contending for.? Does life appear 
miſerable, that gives thee opportunities ef earning 


was made in vain, who has ſuch an ete- nity re ſer- 


thoſe dark clouds which cover the ocean on the os: 
ther fide of the rock of adamant, The Genius ma- 
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that were covered with fruits and flowers, and in- 
ter woven with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that ran 


ous habits, with garlands upon their heads, paſſing 


. 


among the trees, lying down by the ſides of foun- 


a confuſed harmony of ſinging birds, falling waters, 


might fly away to thoſe happy ſeas: but the Genius 
told me there was no paſſage to them, except through 
the gates of death, that I ſaw opening every moment 
upon the bridge.—The iflands, ſaid he, that lie ſo 


thou canſt ſee, are more in number than the ſands 


ther than thine eye, or even thine imagination can 
after death, who, according to,the degrees and kinds 


thoſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound with pleaſures 
of different kinds and degrees, ſuitable to the r<lih- 
es and perfectioas of thule who are ſettled in them: 
Every iſland is a paradiſe accommodated to its re- 
ſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, O Mirza, ha- 


ſuch a reward? ls death to be feared, that will con- 
vey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence? Think not man 


ved for him. ; 1 gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on 
theſe happy iſlands. At length, ſaid I, ew me 
now, I beſeech thee, the ferrets that lie hid under 


king me no anſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf 
to him a ſecond time, but I found that he bad left 


2 me; 
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me; I then turned again to the viſion which I had 
been fs long contemplating, but inſtead of the rot. 
ling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy iſlandz. 
F ſaw nothing but the low hollow valley of Bagdad 
with oxen, ſheep, and camels grazing upon the ſides 
of it. 5 0 
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Our life is nothing but our death begun ; | 
As tapers waite the inſtant they take fire, Toung. 


* has been obſerved by many writers, that no- 
1 thing makes a more ridiculous figure in a man's 
| life, than the diſparity we often find in him, ſick and 
well. Thus one of an unfortunate conſtitution is 
_ Perpetually exhibiting a miſerable example of the 
weakneſs of his mind, or of his body, in their turns, 
I have had frequent opportunities of late to conſider 
my ſelf in theſe different views, and hope I have re. 

ce:ved ſome advantage by it. If what Mr Waller 
%%% (((( ((( 


The foreÞs dark cottage, batter*d and decay'd, 
Lets in new lights, thr chinks that time has made. 


Then furely ſickneſs, contributing no lefs than old 
age to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, 
may diſcover the incloſed ſtructure more plainly.— 
Sickneſs is a fort of early age; it teaches us a diffi- 
dence in our earthly ſtate, and infpires us with the 
thoughts of a future, better than a thouſand volumes 
of philoſophers and divines. It gives ſo warning a con-. 
cuſſion to thoſe props of our vanity, our ſtrength and 
youth, that we think of fortifying ourſelves within, 
hen there is ſo little dependence on our outworks. 
Louth, at the very beſt, is but a betrayer of human 
liſe in a gentler and ſmoother manner than age. It 
is like a ſtream that nouriſhes a plant upon its buys 
| | | ; 4 anc 
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and cauſes it to flouriſh and bloſſom to the fight, but 
at the ſame time is undermining it at the root in ſe- 


crer. My youth has dealt more fairly and openly 
with me ; it has afforded me ſeveral proſpects of my” 


er. and given an advantage not very cemmon to 
—_ men, Aint the we” up of the world have 
not dazzled me very much; and I began when moſt 
ople end, with a full conviction of the emptineſs of | 
all forts of ambition, and the unſatisfactory nature of. 
all human pleaſures. 1s 
When a ſmall fir. of ſickneſs tells me this ſcurvy. 
tenement of my body will fall in à little time, I am 


even as unconcerned as was that honeſt Hiberni- 


an, who (being in bed in a great ſtorm ſome years 
ago, and told the houſe wonld tumble over his head) 
made an{wer, What. care I for the houſe, I am only 4 

 loager, I fancy it is the beft time to die when one 


is in the beſt humour; and fo exceſſively weak as IL 


now am, 1 may fay with conſcience, that I am not 


at all uneafy at the thought, that many men, whom 


T-never had any eſteem for, are likely te enjoy this 


world after me. When I reflect what an inconſider- 


able little atom every ſingle man is, with reſpect te 


the whole creation, methiuks it is a ſhame to be con- 


cerned at the removal of fo trivial an animal as 


Jem. In the morning after my exit, the ſun will 


riſe as bright as ever, the flowers ſmell as ſweet, 
the plants ſpring as green, the world will procecd 

in its old courſe, people i laugh as heartily, and 
marry as faſt as they were uſed to do. The mem3- 


ry of man (as is elegantly. {expreſſed in the wiſ— 


boom of Selomon) paſſeth away. as the remembrance W--- 

a gueſt that tarrieth but one day. There-are teaſons 

enough, in the fourth chapter of the ſame book, to 

make any young man contentsd with the proſp ct 

of death. For honour able age is not that which ſtandeth- 

in length of time, or is meaſured by a number of years. 

But wiſzom is ih. gray hair to men, and an unſpotted: 

He is old age. Be was taken away ſpeedily, leit that 
35% ́;?&́ wickedneſs: 
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wickedneſs hu alter his underſtanding, or decein 


 beguite his ſod.. 
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RELIGION and SU PERSTTTION. contraſted. | 
0 AVISION. 178 5 


Religion with a graceful mein, : 
All lovely, ſmiling, and ſerene. - NI. 
1 Had lately a very remarkable d ream, which made 
ſo ſtrong zu impreſſion on me, that I remember it 
every word; and if you are not better employed, 


you may read the relation ef it as follows: 


Me thought was in the midſt of a very entertain. 


ing ſet of company, and extremely delighted in at. 
tending, to a lively converfation z when on a ſudden 


1 perceived one of the moſt ſhocking figures imagi.. 


nation can frame, advancing towards me. She was 
dreſſed in black; her ſkin was contracted into a 


thouſand wrinkles ; her eyes deep ſank in her head;. 


and her complexicn pale and livid as the counte- 


nance of death. Her looks were filled with terror 


and unrelenting ſeverity ; and her hands armed with 


whips and ſcorpions, As ſoon as the came near, 


wich a herrid: frown, and a voice that chilled my 


very blood, ſhe bad me follow her. I obeyed ; and 
ſhe led me through rugged paths, beſet with briars 
and thorns, into a deep ſolitary valley. Wherever 
ſhe paſſed, the fading verdure withered beneath her 


ſteps, her peſtiſential breath infected the air with 


malignant vapours, obſcured the luſtre of the ſun, . 
and involved the fair face of heaven in univerſal” 


gloom: D.tinal howlings re ſounded through the fo- 


reſt; from every bale ful tree the night- raven utter · 


ed his dreadful note, and the proſpe ct Was filled with 


deſolation and horror, Ia the midit of this "_ 
” ns 35 ous 
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by the 8 
her approach, the frightful ſpectre, who had before 
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tus ſcene, my execrable guide addreſſed me in the 
following manner: 2 


'  « Retire with me, O raſh, unthinking mortal! 
from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and 


learn that pleaſure was not deſigned the portion of 
human life. Man was born to mourn and to be 
vretched: This is the conditien of all below the 
trsz and whoever. endeavouts to oppoſe it, acts 


n centradiction to the will of heaven. Fly then 


tom the fatal inchantments of youth and focial de- 


Ight, and here conſecrate the ſolitary hours to la- 


nentation and woe. Miſery is the duty of all ſub- 


Unary beings; and every enjoyment is an offence 
y the Deity; who is to be worthipped only by the 
nortification of every ſenſe of pleaſure, and the e- 
virlaſting exerciſe of ſighs and tears.“ 


# 


= 12 melancholy picture of life quite ſunk my ſpi- 
ts, and ſcemed to annihilate every principle of joy 

vithin me. I threw myſelf beneath a blaited yew, 

ere the winds blew cold and difmal- round my 
, and dreadful apprehenſtons chilled my heart. 
ers Ereſolved to lie till the hand of death, which 
 Eimpatiently:Invwoked,. ſhould put an end to the mi- 


ſeries on a liſe ſo deplorably wretched. In this ſad 
ſuuatien 1 pied on one hand of me a deep muddy 
river, Wo heavy waves rolled on in ſlow, ſullen 


murmurs. Here 1 determined to plunge; and was 


jaſt upan lie beink, when I found mylelf ſuddenly 


drawn- back; I turned about, and was ſupriſed by 
the light of the lovelieſt object I had ever beheld, 
The moſt“engaging charms of youth and beauty ap- 
_ peared in alf her form; effulgent glories ſparkled 
es, and their awful ſplendors were ſoftened 


in her eyes, am 
ntleſt looks of compaſſion and peace. At 


tormented me, vaniſhed away, and with her all the 


horrors ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy clouds bright- 


ened into chearful ſunſhine, the groves recovered 


their verdure, and the whole region looked pay 
and blooming as the garden of Eden. I was quite 


tranſported 


3 11 
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and Foy, That monſter, from whoſe powel | ws; þ 
freed you, is called Super/tition : She is the U 


drives them to the borders of defpair, that a 
aby ſs into which you were juſt going to ſink 


of the human race; and conſider whether 


the bleſſings he has ſent, is virtu 


are the panful toils of virtue, the mortifications of 


and heroes?“ 


Lwered the, wildly) do not conſiſt in unbounded in. 
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tranſported at this unexpected change, and . 
pleaſure began to gladden my thoughts ; whey. 
with a look of inexpreſſſble ſweetneſs, my b 
deliverer thus uttered her divine inftrutiong x2 

% My name is Religion. I am the off; 0d 
Truth and Love, and the parent of Benevolend 


Diſcontent, and her followers are Fear and 
Thus, different as we are, the has often the 
to aſſume my name and character, and ſedyayadl. 
happy mortals to think us the ſame, till ſhe 2 
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& Look round, and ſurvey the various 
of this globe, which heaven has deſtined forall 


thus exquiſitely framed, could be meant fob: 
bode of miſery and pain, For what end halts” 
viſh hand of Providence diffuſed uch inn 1 
objects of delight, but that all m 

privilege of exiſtence, and be fili 
to the beneficent Author of it 


, abu we nn Retr . 


and to reject them merely as me; 
piriable ignorance, or abſurd perv; 
govdnefs is the ſource of created ne 
proper tendency of every rational lg; its | 
higheſt order of raptured ſeraphe, Wh hg meacclt 
rank of men, is to rife inct ffantiy r de- 
grees of happineſs to higher. Thy has: 
culties aſſigned them for various or 
| © What! (cried 1)'is this the 1 
on? Does the lead her votaries U 

paths, and bid them paſs an unlaborious life ? Where 


: 


penitents, and the ſelf-denying exerciſes of ſaints 
«I he true enjoyments of a reaſonable being (an- 


dulgence, 


he languor of indolence, or the flatter of light a- 


the mind; living to animal and trifling ones, de baſe 
t ; both in their degrees diſqualify it for its genuine 
food, and conſign it over to wretchedneſs. - Who- 


*\d regular exerciſe of his ſuperior powers his chief 


Avating inward rectitude. To his lower faculties 


regions inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled fe- 


Reitz, for ever blooms ;. joy flows there with a per- 
P*Chal-and abundant ſtream, nor needs there any 


fran ef mind originally diſeaſed, as all the human 


0 moblerate ſhare of whatever alleviating accom- 
mödarionee Mis fair manlion of his merciful parcnt af- 
for eon with his recovery. And, in pro- 
* ER oery advances, the livelieſt joy 
| Apr ba - emu ſecret ſente of an amended and 
„ '* hc xongmeneven of the guilty, —Shudler, poor 


- 
. 
—— 


. 


walt uff tow gong to plunge. 


y ment to mend, the more innocent ſoul will be ſup- 
6 ported with {till ſweeter conſolations under all its 
f Experience of human infirmities; ſupported by the 
5 gladdening aſſurances, that every ſincere endeavour 


to out grow them, ſhall be aſſiſte d, accepted, and re- 


. warded. To ſuch a one, the loweſt ſelf. abaſement 
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ulgence, or luxurious eaſe, in the tumult of paſſions, 


+ſements. Yielding to immoral pleaſure corrupts 


ever would be really happy, muſt make the diligent | 


* : 
4 29 * : 
l 


at\ehrion ; adoring the perfections of his Maker, ex- 
EPofing good will to his fellow- creatures, and cul- 


the oo allow ſuch pratifications as will, by refreſh- TH 
mg them, invigorate his nobler purſuits. In the 


molind to check its courſe. Beings conſcious of a 
rack haxeuſe to be, muſt ule the regimen of a trict= 
eig ernment. Whoever has been guilty of vo- 
Wor gexccilcs, muſt patiently ſubmit both to the 


Me workiogs of nature, and needful ſeverities of 
Ne, in order” to' his cure. Still he is entitled 


tar from the horrors of deſpair 
. mortal,ut-the th6upht of the gulf into which thou 


While the molt faulty have every encourage. 


. s but a deep- laid foundation for the moſt elevated : 
hopes; 
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hopes; ſince they who faithfully examine 
knowledge what they are, ſhall be enabled 
my conduct, to become what they deſire.— TH 
an and the heroare inſeparable; and to the af, 
aſſuming truſt and filial confidence, are ſet no 
To him who is animated with a view of $8831} 
approbation from the Sovereign of the une | 
difficulty zs unſurmountable. Secure in his 
of every needful aid, his confli & with the fwd 
Pains and trials is little more than the view 


I | erciſes of a wind in health, —His patient dei fl 

- on that Providence which looks through all ei fl © 
; his ſilent reſignation, his ready accommodation. | + 
his thoughts and behaviour to its inſerutem I 

is at once the moſt excellent fort of ſelf- de nd: | --- 

fource of the moſt exalted tranſports. Socigt l 

true ſphere of human virtue. In ſocial inet; | _ 


_ difficulties will perpetually be met with; 
of many kinds will be neceſſary ; and ſtudyi 
have right in reſpect of theſe, is a diſcip WARE 
human heart, uſeful to others, and improll 

ſelf. Suffering is no duty, but rey 
to avoid guilt, or to do good; n 
but where it ſtrengthens the inf ar i inelunt 
tions, or leſſens the generous acti PRE 2 
happineſs allotted to man in his Rn : 
deed faint and low, compared 
proſpect and noble capacities: But te 
portion of it the diſtributing haf 
to each individual, is a ne edful (W_— 
ment, for the preſent moment, {@_ 
hinder the attaining his final de{tinawen mmm 
Return then with me from continual miſery, to 
moderate enjoyment,. and grateful alacrity; retum pn 
from the com racted views of ſolitude, to the propeſar 

duties of a relative and dependent being. Reli. 
is not confined to cells and cloſets, nor reſtrained ig 


0 


0 
fallen retirement. Theſe are the gloomy doctrine: 
of ſuperſtition, by which the endeavours to bret 
thoſe chains of benevolence and ſocial affection, 10 . 
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| dhe welfare of every particular with that of the 


C 
| Me. Remember that the greateſt honour you 


an pay tlie Author of your being, is ſuch a chearful 
\etiaviour' sd covers a mind ſatisfied with its own 
iſpenſations? 


. * 


lere my prec 


e. preſs my acknowledgments for her diſcourſe, 
Wien à Fing of bells from the weaving, village, 
an} the new-riſen ſun darting his beams through my 
wi. dows, awaked me. DS. 


% « , 
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4 » confidered the ENv. 


* 


\ U, ere you reſolve; weigh each event, 
when too late; in ſorrow you repent. R. 


* 


— 


a * 2 „ w . on A © 
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with a lou@ivoige, hoever will give me a hundred 
pieces gol, 1 wil give him à piece of advice. The 
Cham ordered him the ſum : Upon which the Der. 
vile 
Phe Lourtiers, upon hearing this plain ſentence, 
ſmiled, and lic with a ſneer, © The Derviſe is well 
wg paid fer his massen? But the King was ſo well ſa- 
Way hed with dhe anſwer, chat he ordered it to be 
a written. in golden letters in ſeveral places of his pa- 
N las elend engraver on all his plate. Not long after, 
ie King's ſu geon was bribed to kill him with a 
tvoiſoncd lancer at the time he let hint blood. One 
urn ay, when the King's arm was bouad, and the fatal 
peſancet in the lurgeon's hand, he read on the baſon, 


gin gin nothing of which thou haſt not well conſidered 


$2 ? 


aue end. He immediately ſtarted, and let the lan- 


inet Wet fail out of his hand. The King obferved his 
rear ontfuifion, and inquired the reaſon : The ſurgeon 
chafel! proſtrate, confeſſed the whole affair, and was 
li f a 0 pardoned, 


ceptreſs panſed ;-and-1 was-going 10 


+ Norhixo, of which you have not well 


Cemain Cham of Tartary going a progreſs with 
hien des, was met by a Dervite, who cried | 


ſaid, 7 nothing of which thou hoſt not well 
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pardoned, and the conſpirators died, 

turning to his courtiers, who heard the g 
contempt, told them, That counſel c be 
too much valued, Which had ſaved a 5 


: . #& 4 
<2" 899 
1 


* 


On the ForLy of bes diſſatisfied with 1 ; 
Cin STANCES, e 


| * 
Fortune a goddeſs is to fools ale 
The wiſe are always maſters of their my N 


OR the bindfle of thoſe wha are Gif 5 
their preſent ſituations, and to ilJuſtrgs, che fol 
ly and madneſs of their ambitigg, I beg 

fer the narrative of my own li 3. - 
I am the fon of a younger 3 FOE? 
mily, who at his deceaſe left n eee! 
hundred a. year. I was put ene | 
where I learned Latin and Ch; froth Wbence | 
Went to the Univerſity, where —— tab 
ly to forget them. I came tomy 
was at the college; and havit ve 
follow any profeilion, I removed: 3 10 ches 
and lived for tume time, as mol yaunprnenone's 
by ſpending four times my incoſe *las.1t was my 
Happineſs, before it was too late i loves 
and to marry, a very amiable young creature, ww! 
fortune was juſt ſufficient to rep abe 

in my own. With this agreeable con:pamm 1 8 
treated to the country, ard endeavoured, as Welt 48 
I was able, to ſquare my wiſhes to my circumſtancès. 
In this\endeavour I ſui ceeded fo well, that, except 
ing a few private haykerings after a little more than 
I poſſeſſed, and now and then a figh when a coach 
ard iix happened to drive by me 111 wy walk, I Was 

a happy man. 

I can truly aſſure you, Sir, t that tho? cur ſamily: 


Economy was not much to be boaſted of, and im con, 
| - Jequence 


4 
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equence of it we were frequently driven to great 
firaits and difficulties, ] experienced more real fatis- 
faction in this humble ſituation, than I have ever done 
fince. in more enviable circumſtances, | We were 
| ſometimes indeed a little in debt, but when money 
| came in, the pleaſure of diſcharging what we owed 
as more than an equivalent for theſe pains It put us 
to; and thouph the narrowneſs of our circumſtances 
| ſubjected us to many cares and anxieties, it ſerved 


as our garden was ſomewhat large, and required 
more hands to keep it in order than we could afford 
to Hire, we laboured daily in it ourſelves, and drew 


. 


nation, in the midſt of eaſe, health, and affluence, 
the mind 


great for continuance. 
Theſe are the reflections that J have made ſince; 
for I do not attempt to deny that I ſighed fre quent- 
ly for an addition 10 my fortune. The death of a 
diſtant relaticn. which happened five years after our 
marriage, gave me this addition, and made me for a 
time the happieſt man living. My income was now 
increaſed to lix hundred a year; and I hoped, with 
2 a little 
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a little economy, to be able to make a figum þ 1 
it. But the ill health of my wife | 
circumſtances had not touched 


fits, it greatly increaſed our acquallitanee, 48d 
jected us to the neceſſity of making eontpvwal enter.” 
tainments at, home, in return for Mole hien de 
were invited to abroad. The ches that attend. 
_ ded this new manner of living neee 
for the income we poſſeſſed; inſomuch łhat we fend 
_ ourſelves in a very ſhort time more eceſfitous than - 
ever. Pride would not ſuffer us to Jay down dur 
equipage; and to live in a manner ſuitable % it 
was what we could not bear togthik of. Topa 
the debts I had contracted, I was ſoon forced 
mortgage, and at laſt fell the beſt part of 'my ei 
and as it was utterly impoſſiblewe keep'iup the pas 
rade any longer, we thought it adviſeable'to removi 
of a ſuddon, to ſell our coach in town, a 203001 
out for a new ſituation, at a greater dit te 
our acquaintance. N 1 n 
But, unfortunately for my peace, I carried the 
Habit of expence along with me, and was very near 
being reduced to abſolute want, when, by the unex- 
pected death of an uncle and his two ſons, who died 
within a few weeks of each other, I ſucceeded to an 


eltare of ſeven thouſand pounds a year. 
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And now, Sir, both you and your readers will 
Il me a very happy man; and ſo indeed 1 was ; I ſet 
Ca | nily he moſt. 
about the regulation of my family with the moſt. 
| pleaſing ſatisfaction: The ſplendour of my equipa- 

es the magnificence of my plate, the crowd of ſer- 
„ 00S | f my houſe and 
vants that attended me, the elegance of my houle an 
furnitace, the grandeur of my park and gardens,” 
the luxury of my table, and the court that Was CVC- 
ny where paid me, gave me inexpreſſible delight, fo 
long as they were novelties; but no ſooner were 
they become habitual to me, than 1 loft all manner 
of reliſh for hem; and diſcovered, in a very little 
tima, that by having nothing to with for, I had no- 
thing o enjoy, My appetites grew palled by ſatie- 
ty, a end of viſitors robbed me of all 
domeſtix enjoy ment, my ſervants plagued me, and 
my Renard cheated mme. 
hut the curſe of greatneſs did not end here. 
| Daily experience, convinced me that I was compell- 
ed to live ngor for others then for myſelf, My un- 
cle had bee a great party man, and a zealous op- 
poſer of all miniſterial meaſures; as his eſtate was 
the largeſt of any gentleman in the country, he ſup- 
ported an int ereſt in it beyond any of his competi- 
tors. My fat ier had been greatly obliged by the 
court party, which determined me, in gratitude, to 
declare myſelf on that ſide; but the difficulties I had 
to encounter were too many and too great for me; 
inſomuch that I have been beffled and defeated in 
almoſt every thing I have undertaken. To deſert 
the cauſe I have embarked in, would diſgrace me; 
and to go greater lengths in it will almoſt undo me. 
I am engaged in a perpetual tate of warſare with 
the prin ipal gentry cf the country, and am curſed 
by my tenants and dependents, for compalling then: 
at every el. ction to vote (as they are pleaſes to tell 
me) contrary to their conſciences. „ 
My wife and J once pleaſed ourſelves with the 
toughts of being uſeful to the neighbourhood, by 
dealing out our charity to the poor ald induſtricus Y 
| 2 bus 


« 
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but the perpetual hurry in which we live, x 
vs incapable: of looking out for objects ourf 
and the agents we entruſt are either pockeih; 
bounty, or beſtow ing it upon the unde ſer vin 
night, when we retire to reſt, we are vent 
complaints on the miſeries of the day, and i 
heartily for the return of that peace, which way 
enly companion of our humbleſt fituation, 
Where pain, ſickneſs, and abſolute want 
of the queſtion, no external change of circuniinet> 
can make a man more laſtingly happy than MY 
before. It is to an ignorance of this truißBß 
the univerſal diſſatisf:tion of mani & prix ay” 
to be afcribed, Care is the lot of ny at 
. A | 3 „„ LOS © 
aſpres to greatnels in hopes to gear it 16s 
ene who throws himfelf into a ſurmare; 9. 430i the | 
| 6x 


ſhivering of an azue. | [4 4 Dy 5 
The only ſatisfaction I can enjoy in my p1/#lene! 


tuation is, that it has not pleaſed hea 
to make me a King. . » 


#1 


On GrxxkROSTTY and diſintengfted: 


Ho- far that little candle darts its hg 
So ſhines a good deed in I * d. 


3M DE 
Certain Cardinal, who for” the mol titude of 

his generous actions was ſtiled the Patron of 

tne Poor, h-d a conſtant cuſtom once or twice a weck 
to give public audience to all indigent people in the 
hall of his palace, and to reli-ve every one accorc'ng 
to their various neceſſities, or the motives of his own 
bounty. 58 1 | 
Une day a peor woman, encouraged by the fame 
of his generolity, came into the halb of this Cardinal 
with her only daughter, a beautiful maid about 2 
years of age. When her, turn came io ne heard 
among the crowd of petitioners, the C ardinal, d ſcern- 


ing 
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ing the marks of an evtraordinary modeſty in her 

face and carriage, 4s alſo in her daughter's, en- 
couraged her to tell her wants freely. She bluthing, 
and not without tears, thus addreſſed herſelf to him : 
« My Lord, I owe for the rent of my houſe five 
crowns; and ſuch is my misfortune, that I have no 
other means to pay it ſave what would break my 

| heart, ſince my landlord threatens to force me to it; 
that is, to proſtitute this my only daughter, whom 1 


| Gave hitherto with great care educated in virtue, 
And an abhorrence of that odious crime. What 1 


beg of your Eminence is, that you would be pleaſed 
te interpoſe your ſacred authority,. and protect ns 
from the violence of this cruel man, till by our ho- 
neſt itiduſtry we can procure the money for him.” 


The Cardinal, moved with admiration of the ob- 
man's virtue and innocent mcdeſty, bid her be of 


good courage. Then he immediately wrote a bil- 
5 ſat, and giving it into the widow?s hands, “ Go, 
faid he, to my fteward wi h this paper, and he ſhall 
deliver thee fiye crowns to pay the rent.” 1 
The poof Woman overjbyed, and returning the 
Cardinal a thanfand thanks, went directly to the ſtew- 
rr OE Wi 
ard, and gave him the note; which, when he had 
read, he cok] her out fifty crowns. She, aſtoniſhed 
at the mean: of it, and fearing this was only the 
_Heward's trick to try her honeſty, reſuſed to take 
above five, ſaying, „% She alked the Cardinal for no 
more, and ſhe Was ſure it was a miſt ke.“ 

On the other hand, the ſteward inſiſted on his 
niaſter*s order, not daring to call it in queſtion. 
But all the arguments he could uſe were inſufficient 
to prevail on = to take any more than ftve crowns, 
Whereupon, to end the controverſy, he offered to 

go back with her to the Cardinal, and refer it to 
him. When they came before that mnnificent Prince, 
and he was fu'ly informed of the buſineſs, “It is 
true, ſaid he, I miftook in writing fifty crowns ; 
give me the paper, and I will rectily it.” There- 
upon he wrote again, ſaying thus to the woman; 

3 . . 
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„ So much candour and virtue deferve A rech "8 | 
here I have ordered you five hundred arec > 
you can ſpare of it, Jay it up as a dowry 8. 
with your daughter in marriage.“ 5 * 

If T miſtake not, this Cardinal was call: Bug? 
But, whatever his name was, this was an af 


ly heroic, and which has Bat fe w er 8 | 


8 2 


3 he story of FLAvILA. 


Tho? all is innocence within, 
Tis guilt to wear the garb of Sin. 


H E following is ſo ſtriking an mitn he 
dreadful conſequences which often attend 
male levity, that we hope our fair readers will ers.” 


N 77 *. 


uſe it with more than common assi 


FLaviLLs, jut as ſhe had: ente Per fourt 
year, was left an orphan to the M he 

in ſuch circumſtances as diſappoiji 

which her education had encourage 
who lived in great elegance upon the al a 
: having made 


| place at court, died ſuddenly, with 

is any proviſion for his family, exogpt_afl ariouity: of. 
bl - done hundred pounds, which he had purchaſed for 
3X his wife with part of her mar 1 "7 ind 
l was he poſſeſſe d of any property, e 

1 of a large houſe in one of the ſquap 

| _ a few jewels, and ſome plate, IT + WEN 
j The greater part of the furniture At + be equi- 
0 page were ſold to pay his debts; the je wels, Which 


were not of great value, and ſome uſcfa! pieces of 
the plate, were reſerved; and an en with 


| her mother into ledgings. 
5 But notwithſtanding this change in their circun- 
6 ſtances, they did not“ immediately loſe their rank. 
1 They were ſtill viſited by a numerous and polite ac- We 
quantaince ; and though ſome gratified their pride, We 
by fuming an appearance of Pity, and rather — | 


1 F % 
” Fr 8 n 22 ? * 
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2d chan alleviated their diftreſſes by the whine of 


--ndalence, and a minute compariſon of what they 
en with what they poſſeſſed ; yet from others 


* 


they were continually receiving preſents, which 
ſtill enabled them to live with a genteel frugality ; 
they were {till conſidered as people of faſhion, and 


treated by thoſe of a lower claſs with diſtant reſpect. 
- - Flavilla chus continued tomove in'a.fphere to which 
die had no claim; the was remarkably tall for her 


ae And was celebrated not only for her beauty, but 


- 


ber wit: Thele qualifications ſhe conſidered, not on- 
Jy as ſecuring whatever ſhe enjoyed. by the favour 
of others, but as a pledge of poſſeſſing chem in her 


own right by an advantageous marriage. 


There was a faſhionable levity in her carriage and 


*difcourſe, which her mother, who knew the danger 


of her ſituation, laboured to reſtrain, ſometimes with 
anger, and ſometimes with tears, but always without 
ſüctefs. Flaville was ever ready to anſwer, that ſhe 


| 5 nher Ger or ſaid any thing of which ſhe had reaſon 


to be aſhanied; and therefore did not kaow why the 


mould be re ſtramed, except in mere courteſy to en- 


vy, Which it wi#s an honour to provoke ; nor to {lan. 
der, Which was a diſgrace to fear. In proportion as 
Flatlilla was inereflatiered and care ſſed, the influence 
of her mother became leſs; and though ſhe always 
eaedher with refpect from a point of good. bret d- 


ing, yet ſhe ſecreiſy deſpiſed her maxims, and ap. 


plauded her o condut. WOT > 
Flevilla at eightetn was a celebrated toaft ; and a- 


mong other gay vifitants who frequented her tea ta- 


bie was Clodio, a young Baronet, who had juit ta- 
ken peſſeſſion of his title and eſtate. There were 
many Particulars in Clodio's behaviour, which en- 


coureged Flavilla to hope that the ſhould cbrain him 


for a huſband ; but ſhe ſuffered his afliduities with 
ſuch apparent pleaſure, and his familiarities with fo 
little reſerve, that he ſoon ventured to diſcloſe his 
intention, and make her, what he thought, a very 
gentcel propoſal of another kind: But, whatever 
. | were 


/ 


| with the utmoſt indignation and diſdain, ts 8 : ; 
Who, notwithſtanding his youth, had long! 


no mention of atonement by marriage. This page 
ticular, which Flavilla did not fail to remark, an; 


_ fhe ſtill hoped to ſucceed in her project. Clality 
offence was tacitly forgiven, his viſits were permit. 


that his own vanity and her ingileretion. con 


and tenderneſs, only determine him gain to gg. 
tempt her ruin, as it encouraged 

bility of ſucceſs, Having thergle 
tain her as a miſtreſs, or at ont 


to d-liberate upon a final dete 
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were the artifices with which it was introduu 
the terms in which it was made, Flavilla re 


and often practiſed the arts of ſeduction, gap 


to the ſtorm, threw himſelf at her feet, mr + 


offence to the frenzy of his paſſion, flattered her pride 


Z by the moſt abject ſubmiſſion and extravaganfinaiſe, 


intreated her pardon, aggravated his crime, but mae 


to have determined her to admit him no mores tht 
her vanity and her ambition were til] predomi nas 


ted, his familiarities were again ſuffered, and is 
hopes revived. He had long entertaingd+an opinioy 
that ſhe loved him, in which, however, it is probable 


to deceive him ; but this opin thoggh.it implies 


o 
= 


the ſtrongeſt obligation to treather wüln genere 60 


thought he had little more to 
her that he bad taken ſuch a mlalue 
by ſome plauſible ſophiſtry, ang gi 


view he went a ſhort journey e ontry; hw. 
zg put a letter into her han g, in which 
Le acquainted her, © That he Had often reflected, 
* with inexpreſſible regret, upon her reſentment to 
* his conduct in a late inſtance ; but that the delica- 
cy and the ardour of his aff: t;ons were inſupera- 
ble cbſtacles to his marriage: That where there 
« was no liberty there could be no happineſs: That 
© he ſhould become indifferent to the endearments 
of love, when it could no longer be diſtingu-ſhed 
from the officiouſne ſs of duty: That while they 

„„ Were 
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« were happy in the poſl: ſſion of each other, it would 
be abſurd ro ſuppoſe they would part: and if this 
happine ſs ſhould ceaſe, it would not only enſure, 
| © but aggravate their miſery to be inſeparably uni- 
ted: That this event was leſs probable, in propor- 
tion as their cohabitation was voluntary; but that 
he would make ſuch proviſion for her upon the con- 
| © ringency, as a wife would expect upon h's death.“ 
Fhvilla had too much underftanding as well as vir- 
tue to deliberate a moment upon this propoſal. She 
dee immediate orders that Clodio ſhould be admit- 
td wo more. But his letter was a temptation to 
matt her vanity, which ſhe could not r-tiſt; the 
Pen . aun her mother, and then to the whole 
circle of her female acquaintance, with all the exul- 
tation Of a hero who expoſes a vanquiſhed enemy at 
the wheels of his chariot in triumph; ſhe conſider- 
eckt 38 an indiſputable evidence of her virtue, as a 
teproof to afl who had dared to cenſure the levity 
of Her ongüct; and a licence to continue it without 
apblopy<or' reſtraint. ** . 
It happened that Flavilla, ſoon after this accident, 
Was ſeen in one of the boxes of the play-houte by 
Mercator, a gung gentleman who had juſt returned 
from his firſt v age as Captain of a large ſhip in 


- 


the Levant trage, which had been purchafed for him 
by his father, whoſe fortune enabled him to make a 
genteel provinlon for five ſons, of whom Mercator 
Was the oungeſt, and who expected to ſhare his 
eſtate, whicl was perſonal, in equal proportions at 
his den.. „ 
Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but diſ- 
con-aged by the ſpleudor of her appearance, and the 


4 rank 0 * company. He was urged, rather by 

0 curiafiiy than hope, to inquire who ſhe was; and 
be ſoon gained ſuch a knowledge of her circumſtan- 

at ces as rel eved him from deſpair. 

4 As he knew not how to get admiſſion into her 


company, and had no defign upon her virtue, he 
wrote in the firit ardour of his paſſion to her mo- 
| OE | ther; 
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_ mitted to viſit Flavilla as a candidate for het 
tions. The old lady, after having made ſom 


ber was confirmed, ient him an invitation, andꝶ 
ed his firit viſit alone. She told him, that as 1 
had no fortune, and as a conſiderable part f hib - 


but being determined to gratify his wiſhes, at Alk. 
vents, he concluded with a ſagacity almost paß * 


frolic, which Mercator had propoſed in the vehemence 
cf his paſſion, and to which Fluvilla had conſented in 
the giddinefs of her indiſcretion, and were married 
at May Fair. %% gs | 


ther; giving a faithful account of his forte 
dependence, and intreating that he might by 


1 
» 
K 3 


ries, by which the a count that Mercator had geen | 


a . 
2 
s CNV. Po 
; p I 
1 = * 
J * * 


own was dependent upon his father's will, he ought 


ſucceſs, 


without his cenſent, was leſs than te Wart unt 
it; and one evening, after the lov ih ee be 
a Kin 


* 4 K 


afternoon by themſelves, they went out in 


In the firſt interval of recollection after this pre. 
cipitate ſtep, Mercator conſidered, that he onght to 


be the firſt who acquainted bis father of the new al- 


liance which had been made in his family. But as 


he had nct fortitude enough to do it in perſon, he 


expr fied 
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expreſſed it in the beſt terms he could conceive by a 


Etter; and after ſuch an apology for his conduct as 
be ha'been uſed to make for himſelf, he requeſted 
thathe might be permitted to preſent his wife for 
the parental benediction, which alone was wanting 


to complete his felicity. 


The old gentleman, whoſe character I cannot bet- 
ter expreſs than in the falhionable phraſe which has 
been contrived to palliate falſe prin-iples and diſſo- 
flute manners, had been a gay man, and was well ace 
qua, ted with the town. He had often heard Fa- 


villa Haſted by rakes of quali y, and had often ſeen 


her at public places. Her beauty and her depend. 


ence, tie gaity of her dreſs, an, multicude of her 


admirers, the levity of her conduct, and all the cir- 
eumſtances of her ſituation, had concurred to render 


her character ſuſpected; and he was diſpoſed to jud ge 


of it with le charity, when fhe had offended him 
by marry'i-g his fon, whom he conſidered as diſgra- 
ced and im overiſhed, and whoſe misfortune, as'it 
Was irretrie vabſe, he reiolved not to alleviate, but 
> mecreaſ* 3. 2 refotution by which fathers, who have 
fooliſh and diſobedient ſons, uſually diſplay their own 


kindneſs and wiflom As ſoon as he hid read Mer. 


cator*s letter, he curſed him for a fool, who had 


been gulled by the artifice of a ſtrumpet, to ſcreen 


her from public infamy, by fathering her children, 


and ſecuring her from a priſon by appropriating her 


debts, In an anſwer to his letter, which he wrote 
only to gratify h's reſentment, he told him, that © If 
he had t ken H. villa into keep'ng, he would have 
overſooked it; and if har excravagance had diſtreſſed 
him, he would have fatiisfi-d his creditors ; but that 
his marriage was not to be forgiven ; that he ſhould 


never have another ſhi ling of his money ; and that 
he was determined to fee him no more.” 


Mercator, who was more provoked by this out- 


rage han prieved at his loſs, diſd aiped to reply; and 


believing that he had now moſt reaſon to be offend- 


ed, could not be perſuaded to ſolicit a reconciliation, 


He 
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taken and furniſhed a large houſe near 


22 82 — tho — 
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numerous acquaintance, and had returne 
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es 


to which ſhe was expoſed, and the 5 
his ſuperinteuding her conduct. 


creaſed chan diminiſhed, the gentlemen atr-adedhey 
with greater aſſiluity, and ſhe can 
rage their civilities by the ſame indeg@nt tai 
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ſometimes in the morning, and ſogpenl 
abſent ſeveral nights together. TI 


and uneaſineſs to the good man a 


" 
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He hired a genteel apartment for his v 
upholſterer, who, with a view to let lodj 


Fields, and in about two months left ber 
another voyage. 55 
He had received vilits of Meral ey. 


ledge of his deſire that they ſhould be 
ut a remembrance of the gay multitude, = 

while he was at home had flattered his vanity 
Zh, 


ſoon as he was abſent alarmed his ſuſpicion :: 
xiety aroſe merely from a ſenſe of the tempi ations 


indeed, no particular cauſe of jealouſy ; but h 


In the mean time, Flavilla continued to Hons a 


round the ſame giddy circle in which he had & my 
ſo long; the number of her viſitants, were rather ig, 


Rt, cg ; 


She was one night at the malquꝗ apd 4 
at the opera; ſometimes at a roth aug {metres | 
rambling in a party of pleaſure ig; oy A Bong 
from town; the came home ſometime*® at midgut 


This conduct was the cauſe of m7. 1 2 


RP 


houſe. At firſt they ſuſpected that PI? Fi was no 


better than a woman of pleaſure ; and that the per- 


ſon who had hired the lodgings for her as his wife, 


(and had difappeared upon pretence of a voyage to 


{ea,) had been employed to impoſe upon them, by 
concealing her character, in order to obtain ſuch ac- 


commodations for her as the could not ſo eaſily have 


procured had it been known : But as theſe 1ulp:cions 


made thein watchful and :nquilitive, they 4 diſs 


covered, that many ladies by whom ſhe was vilited 


were of þ good character and faſhion, Her conduct, 
however, 
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: ver. ſuppoſing her to be a wife, was ſtill inex- 
e and till angered her credit and fublift- 
ence: Hints were often dropped by the neighbours 


to the diſadvantage of her character; and an elder- 
\ ly maiden lady, who lodged in the ſecond floor, had gi- 


ven warning; the family was diſturbed at all hours in 
the night, and the door was crowded all day with 


meſſengers and viſitants to Flavilla. 5 
One day, therefore, the good woman took an op- 


pontunity to remonſtrate, though in the moſt diſtant 


* 


and reſpectful terms, and with the utmoſt diſſidence 


and caution. She told Flavilla, That ſhe was a 


* fine young lady; that her huſband was abroad, 
that ihe kept a great deal of company; and that 
© the world was cenſorious: She wiſhed that leſs oc- 


© cafion for ſcandal was pen ; and hoped to be ex- 
cuſed the liberty ſhe had taken, as ſhe might be 
© ruined by thoſe ſlandert which could have no in- 


4 fluence apen the great, and which, therefore, they 


< were not ſolicitous to avoid.“ | 
This addrefs, however ambiguous, and however 


gentle, was eaſily underſtood, and fiercely reſ-nted, 
Flavilla, proud of her virtue, and impatient of con- 


troul, would have deſpiſed the counſel of a philoſo- 


pher, if he had implied an impeachment of her con- 


duct: Beſare à perſon ſo much her inferior, there- 
fore, the was under no reſtraint ; ſhe anſæered with 


a mixture of contempt and indignation, © That thoſe 


only who. did not know her would dare to take 
© any liberty with her character; and warned her to 


_ © propagate no ſcandalous report, at her peril.” 


#.quilla immediately roſe from her teat, and the wo- 
man departed without reply, though ſhe was ſcarce 
leis offended than her lodger; and from that mo- 


ment the determined when Mercator returned to 


give her warning. 


Mercator's voyage was proſperous, and after. an 
ablence of about ten months, he came back. The 


woman, to whom her huſband left the whole wa- 
nagement of the lodgings, and who p< rſiſted in her 
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teſs, who was indeed a very friendly Womag, way 7 


_ evaded his queſtion, he became more 00, 
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purpoſe, ſoon found an opportunity te put it wt 
ecution. Mercator, as his part of the conti, 
been punctually fulfilled, thought he had ſoinigranfs | 
to be offended, and infiſted to know her reahm for | 
compelling him to leave her houſe. Theſe h.. 


very unwilling to give; and as he perceived h thy | 


tain an anſwer, After much heſitation, which b 
haps had a worſe effect than any tale which wa; 
could bave invented, ſhe told him, that M. 


© kept a great deal of company, and often wn 


very late ? that ſhe had always beemalgd to quiet. 


« nefs and regularity ; and was deten t{5 17 
14 apartments to ſome Perſon! in a nay, brit e. 


6 tion.“ 


At this account Mercator changed cout tente; 
for ke inferred from it juſt as much more than truth 


as he believed it to be Jeſs, Afres ſome moments. 
_of ſuſpence, he conjured her to conteal Nothing from 
him, with an emotion which convineed her the bad 
already laid too much. She then ahbe him, That 
che had no realon to be alarmed g f that the had 

© no exception to his lady, but theſe 


grieties which 
© her ſtation and the faſhion ſifficiendly uteri d. 
Mercator's ſuſpicions, however, wers not wholly re. 
moved; and he began to think he tad end 2 con- 
fidante whom it would be his interest % tt oft : He 


therefore, in the folly of his jealoußy, 2 cntefſed, 
That he had ſome doubts comeernilt 


© which it was of the utmoſt impo 


is wiſe, 


9 *o his ho- . 
© nour and his peace to refulve : He intreated her 


„that he might continue in the apartment another 


"year ; that as he ſhould again leave the kingdom 
6 n 2 3 time, ſhe would ſuffer no incident, which 
* might confirm either his hopes or his fears, to el. 
© cape her notice in his abſence ; and that at his re- 
turn, ſhe-would give him ſuch an account as would 
c at leaſt deliver him from the torment of iu: Pence, 
c fand determine his future conduct.“ 
Mercator, 
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Mercator, however, concealed his ſuſpiciens from 


his wife ; and, indeed, in her preſence they were 


, 


forgotten. Her manner of life be began ſeriouſly 
to diſapprove ; but being well acquainted with her 


temper, in which great {weetn* is was blended with 
a high ſpirit, he would not embitter the pleaſure of 
a ſhort ſtay by altercation, chiding, and tears: But 


when her mind was melted into tenderneſs at his 


departure, he claſped her in an extaſy of fondneſs to 
his belom, and intreated her to behave with reſerve 


and circumſpe ctiun: © Becauſe, {aid he, I knew that 


my father keeps a watchſul eye upon your conduct, 
© which may, therefore, confirm or remove his diſ- 
* pleaſure, and either intercept or beſtow fuch an 
© increaſe in our fer:une as will prevent the pangs 
of ſeparation, which. muſt otherwiſe fo often return. 
„and in a ſhort time unite us to part ne more.” lo 
this caution the had then no power to reply; and. 
they parted with mutual protettations of unalterable 


— 
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The Story of FLAVILLA concluded. 2 


LLZVILLà, foon after ſhe was thus left in a kind 
of wido hood a ſecond time, four d herſelf with 
chid; and within ſomewhat leſs than eight months 


after Mercator's return from his voyage, ſhe nap- 


pened to {tumble as the was going up ſtairs, and be- 
mg immediately taken i], ſhe was brought to bed 


before the next morning. The child, though its 


birth had been precipitated more than a month, was 
not remarkably ſmall, nor had any infirmity which 
endangered its life, 85 8 


It was now neceſlary that the vigils of whiſt and 


the tumults of balls and viſits ſhould, for a While, 


be infpcended ; and in this inferval of languor and 


retirement, Flavilla firſt became thoughtful. She 


often reflected upon Mercetor's caution when they 


laſt parted, * hich had made an indelible iq preſ- 
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fion upon her mind, though it had produced no 1 
teration in her conduct: Notwithſtanding the man. 
ner in which it was expreſfed, and the reaſon u n 
which it was founded, the began to fear that it micht 
have been ſecretly prompted by j-aiouſy, The 
1 birth, therefore, of her firſt child in his abſence, at 
| a time when, if it had not been premature, it could 
not poſſibly have been his, was an- accident which 
| greatly alarmed her: But there was yet another, 
| | for which it was ſtill leſs in her power to account, 


and which, therefore, alarmed her ſtill more, 

It happened that ſome civilities which ſhe recei. 
ved from a lady who fat next her at an opera, and 
whom ſhe' had never ſeen before, introduced a con. 
verſation which fo greatly delighted her, that the » 

gave her a preſſing invitation to viſit her: This in. 
vitation was accepted, and in a few days the viſit 
was paid. Flavilia was not leſs pleaſed at the ſecond 
interview than ſhe had been at the firſt ; and with. 
cut making any other inquiry concerning the lady, 
than where ſhe lived, took the firſt opportunity to 
wait upon her. The apartment in which the was 
received, was the ground floor of an elegant houſe, 
at a ſmall diſtance from St 7Zamess. It happened 
that Flavilla was placed near the window; anda 
party of the-horſe-guards riding through the ſtreets, 
the exp. Red to fee ſome of the royal family, and 
haſtily threw up the ſaſh, A gentleman who was 
paſſing by at the fame inftant, turned about at the 
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q i | noiſe of the windcw, and Flavillsa no ſooner faw his 
'K face, than the knew him to be the father of Mercator. 
it After locking firſt ſtedfaſtly at her, and than glan- 
1 cing his eye at the lady whom ſhe was viliting, he 
18 affe cted a contemptuous ſneer, and went on. Ha- 
[| villa, who had been thrown into ſome confulton, by 
18 the ſudden and unexpected fight of a perſon whom 
= - ſhe knew conſidered her as the diſgrace of his fa- 


mily, and the ruin of his child, now. changed coun- 
tenance, and haſtily retired to another part of the 
BM room: She was touched both with grief and wg 

1 ; 
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a. at this filent inſult, of which, however, ſhe did not” 
: then ſuſpe the cauſe. It is, indeed, probable, thar 
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pon the father of Mercator would no where have looked 
ight upon her with complacency; but as ſoon as he ſaw 
The her companion, he recollected that ſhe was the fa- 
at vourite miſtreſs of an old courtier and that this was 
ld | the houſe in which he kept her in great ſplendor, 
ich though ſhe had been by turns a proftitate to many 
er; others. It happen*d that Havilla, ſoon after this ac- | 
Ut, cident, difcovered the character of her n-w acquaint- 
ance; and never remembered by whom ſhe had 
ei. been ſeen in her company, without the utmoit regret 
ind and apprehenſion J oe pn oro t. 5 
pn. She now reſolved to move in a leſs circle, and 
ne. with more circumſpecton. Th the mean time her 
in. little boy, whom ſh» ſu:kled, grew very faſt; an« it 
fit could no longer be known by his appearance th.t. 
ock be had been born too ſoon. His mother frequently 
the ©: gazed on him till her eyes overflowed with tears; 
ly, and though her pleafares were now become domet- 
to ti, yet the feared left that which had produced, 
Fl mould deſtroy them, After much deliberation, ſhe 
e, determined that ſhe would conceal the child's age 
ed from its father, believing it prudent to prevent a. 
Na ſoſpicion, which, however ill tennded, it might be 
ts, difficult to remove, as her juſtification would depend 
nd wholly upon the teſtimony of her dependents; and: 
29 ber mother's and her own would nec: ffarily become 
he doubtful, when every one would have reaſon to con- 
118 dclude, that it would ſtill have been the ſame, ſuppo- 
Tr. ing the contrary to have been true, \ ns 
n. Such was the ſtate of Havilla's mind, ard her lit 
he te boy was ſix months old when Mercator return. 
a. ed. She received bin with joey indeed but it was 
y | | mixe d with A viſible confalion j their weeting was. 
m more tender, but on her part it was leſs chearſul; 
a- Un failed with intxpreffible complace: cv, but a! the 


ſame time he tears puthed from her eyes, and ſhe. 
W. feized with an univerſal tremer Mercator 
caught the infection; and care ſſed firſt his Flavilia, 

| | A a 3 | and 
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and then his boy, with an exceſs of fondneſs and 
d-light that before he had never experienced, The 
fight of the child made him more than ever wiſh 3 
reconciliation: with-his father; and havin heard at 
his firſt landing that he was dangerouſly ill, he de. 
termined'to:go immediat-ly, and attempt to ſee hin, 
promiſing that he wou'd return to ſupper. He had 
in the midſt of his careſſes more than once inqu red 
the age of his ſon, but the queſtion had been always. 
evaded ; of which, however, he took no notice, nor 
ad it prozuce any U rn ·˖ 
He was new haſtening to inquire after his father: 
but as he paſſed through the hall, he was officiouſly 
laid hold of by the landlady; © He was not much dif.. 
| poſed to inquire how ſhe had fuifille& his chirge; 
but perceiving by her looks that ſhe had ſomething 
to communicate, which was at leaſt in her own 08 
nion of importance, he ſuffered her to take him into her 
parlour. She immediately ſhut the door, and re. 
minded him, that ſhe had undertaken an office with 
relucta ce which he had prefled upon her; and that 
ſhe had done nothing in it to which he had not bound 
her by a promiſe; that ſhe was exceeding ſorry to 
communicate her diſcoveries ;- but that he was a 
worthy gentleman, and indeed. onght to know them. 
She then told kim, That the child was born with. 
in leſs than eight months after his laſt return from- 
6-abroa! ;- that it was ſaid to have come before its 
time, but that having preſſed to-:ſee it, ſhe was re- 
fuſed.“ This, indeed, was true, and confirmed 
the good woman in her ſuſpicion; for Flavilla, who 
had ſtill reſented the freedom which fhe had taken 
in her remonſtrauce, had kept her at a. great di. 
tance; and the ſervants, . to- gratiſy- their miſtreſs, 
treated her with the utmoſt infolence and contempt. 


At this relation Mercator turned pale. He now 
recollected that his que ſtion concerning the child's 
birth had been evaded; and concluded, that he had 
been ſheding tears of tenderneſs and joy over a ſtrum- 
pet and a baſtard, who had robbed him of his pa- 
1 Vr 
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trimony, his honour, and his peace. He ſtarted up 
with the furious wildneſs of ſudden frenzy; but ſlre 


with great difficulty pre vailed upon him not to leave 


the room. He ſat down, and remained ſome tinte 
motionleſs, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
his hands locked in each other. In proportion as he 


be lie ved his wife to be guilty, his tenderneſs for his 
father revived ;. and he reſolved, wi:h yet greater 


zeal, to proſecute his purpoſe of. immediately attempt. 

ing a reconciliation. J ͥͤ ↄ(/ TO0p 
15 this ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, he went to 

the houſe, where he learned that his father had died 


early in the morning, and that his relations were 
then aſſembled to read his will. Fulvius, a brother 
of Mercator's mother, with whom be had always 
| been a favourite,. happening to paſs from one room 
to anether, heard his voice. He accoſted him with 


great ardour and. friendſhip. and ſoothing him with 
expreſſions of condobence and affe ction, innſted to in- 


troduce him to the company. Mercator tacitly con- 
ſented: He was received at leaſt with civility. by his 
brothers, and fitting down among them, the will 
was read. He ſeemed: to liſten like the reſt ; but 


was indeed muſing over the ſtory which he had 
juſt heard, and loſt in the ipeculations of. his own 
wretchedneſs. He awaked as from a dream, when 
the voice of the perſon who had been reading was 
ſuſpended ; and finding that he could no longer con- 
tain himſelf, he ſtarted up, and would have left the 
% ͤ Nm 8 T2 | 

Of the will which had been read before him, he 


| knew nothing : But his uncle believing that he was 


moved with grief and reſentment. at the manner in 


Which he had been mentioned in it, and the bequeſt 


only of a ſhilling, cook him into another room; and, 


to apoiopize for his father's unkindneſs, told him, 


© That the reſentment which he expreſſed at his 


. a4 . . . G 
" marriage, was every day increaſed by the conduct 
. of his wife, whoſe character was now become no- 

- trioully infamous, for that ſhe had been ſeen at 


the 
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the Iodgings of a known proſtitute, with whom fie 
© appeared to be well acquainted.* This account 
threw Mercator into another agony : from which he 
was, however, at length recovered by his uncle, who 
as the only expedient by which he could retrieve hi 
misfortune, and ſooth his diſtreſs, propoſed that he 
ſhould no more return to his lodgings, but go home 
with him; that he would himſelf take ſuch meaſures 
with his wife as would ſcarce fail of inducing her 
to accept a ſeparate maintenance, »fſume another 
Name, and trouble him no more. Mercator, in the 
bitterneſs of his affliction, conſented to his propoſal, 
and they went away topether ge 
Mercator, in the mean time, was expected by Fla. 
villa with the moft tender impatience. She had put 
her little boy to bed, and decorated a ſmall room in 
which they had been uſed to ſup by themſelves, and 
which ſhe had ſhut up in his abſence; ſhe cou ted the 
moments as they ' paſferl, and liſtened . to every car. 
riage and every ſtep that the heard. Supper was 
now ready: Her impatience was increaſed ; terror 
Was at length mingled with regret, and her fongnef; 
was only buſied to afflict her; he wiſhed, ſhe feared, 
ſhe accuſed, ſhe apologized, and ſhe wept. In the 
height of theſe e ger expectations and this tender 
diſtreſs, the received-a billet which Mercator had 
been perſvaded by his uncle to write, in which he 
upbraided her in the ſtrongeſt terms with abuſing 
his confidence, and diſhonouring bis bed; Of this, 
© he ſaid, he had new. obtained ſufficient proof to 
do juſtice to himſelf, and that he was determined 
to ſee her no more.. . 8 
To thoſe wheſe hearts have not already acquaint- 
ed them with the agony which ſeized Flavilla upon 
the ſight of the bilVer. all attemp's to deſcribe it 
would not only be ineff ral, bur abſurd, Heving 
paſſod the night withon! ſlo ep, and the next a) 
without food, diſippointed in every attempt 0 dil- 
cover what was be ome of Mercator, aud uonbting 
if ſhe cculd have found him, whether it would be 
| | | pofſible 


2 
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pcſſible to convince him of her innocence : the vio. 
tent agitation. of her mind produced a flow fever, 
which, before ſhe conſidered it as a diſeafe, ſhe com- 
municated to the child while ſhe cherifhed it at her 
boſom, and wept over It as an or 
was ſuſtaining with her own. 

After Mercator, had been a 
his uncle, having perſuaded him to accompany ſome 
friends to a country feat at the diſtance of near ſixty. 
miles, went to his lodgings in order to diſcharge the 
rent, and try what terms he could make with Fla- 
villa, whom he heped to intimidate with threats of 
a proſecution and divorce ; but when he came, he 
found that FlaviHa was finking very faſt under her 
diſeaſe, and that the child was dead already. 
woman of the honſe, into whoſe hands ſhe had juit 
put her repeating, watch and ſome other ornaments, 
as a ſecurity for her rent, was ſo touched with her 
diſtreſs, and ſo firmly perfuaded of her innocence 
by the manner in which ſhe had addreſſed her, and - 
the calm ſolemnity with which ſhe abſolved thoſe by 
whom ſhe had been traduced, that as ſoon as the had 
diſcovered Fulvius's buſineſs, ſhe threw herſelf on 

her knees, and intreated, that if he knew where 
Mercator was to be found, he would urge him to 
return, that if poſſible, the life of Flauilla might be 
preſerved, and the happineſs of both be reſtored by 
her juſtification. Fulvius, who ftill ſuſpected ap- 
Pearances, or at leaſt was in doubt of rhe cauſe that 
had prcduced them, would not diſcover his nephew; 
but after much intreaty and expoſtulation, at laſt 
engaged upon his honour for the conveyance of a 
letter. The woman, as ſoon as. the cbtained his 
promiſe, ran up and communicated it to Flavilia, 
who, when ſhe had recovered from the ſurprize and 
tumult which it occationed, was ſupported in her 
bed, and in about hf an hour, after many efforts, 
and many intervals, wrote a ſhort billet, which was 
ſealed, and put into the bands of Fulvius. _ 
immediately wicloſed and diſpatched it 
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the poſt, reſolving tht in a queſtion fo doubt Fg 
andeof ſuch importance, he would no farther. inte, 
| pole. Mercator, who the moment he caſt his e 
upon the letter, knew both the hand and ſeal, aſty 
pauſing a few moments in fufpenſe, at length ton 
it open, and read theſe words: ' 
duch has been my folly, that perhaps I fhoull 
not be acquitted of guilt in any circumſtances hut 
* thoſe in which I write. I do not, therefore, bu 
for your ſake, wiſh them otherwiſe than they are, Wi © 
© The dear infant, whoſe birth has undone me, noy 
© kes dead at my fide, a victim to my iudiſcretion 
and your refentment. I am ſcarce able to guide 
* my pen. But I moſt earneſtly intreat to ſee you, 
that you at leaſt may have the ſatisfaction to hear 
© me atteſt my innocence with the laſt ſigh, and fe 
_ © our reconciliation on my lips, while they are jet 
© ſenfible of the inpreſſion.“ EL OS 
Mercator, whom an earthquake would leſs have 
affected than this letter, felt all his tenderneſs re. 
vive in a moment, and reflected with unalterable 
anguiſh upon the raſhneſs of his reſentment, At 
the thous ht of his diſtance from London, he ſtarted 
as if he had felt a dagger in his heart : He lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, with a look that expreſſed at 
once an accuſation of himiſelf and a petition for her; 
and then ruſhing out of the houſe, without taking 
leave of any, or ordering a ſervant to attend him, 
he rock poſt horſes in a neighbouring inn, and in 
leſs than fix hours was in Leiceſter fields. Put not. 
withſtanding his ſpeed, he arrived too late; Flaviila 
had ſuffered the laſt agony, and her eyes could be- 
hold him no more. Giiet and diſappointment, re- 
morle and deſpair now totally ſubverted his reaſon, 
It became neceſſary to remove him. by force from. 
the boy, and after a confinement of two years in à 
mad. houſe, he died. „ 
May every lady on whoſe memory compaſſion ſhall 
record theſe events, tremble to aſſume the levity of 
Flavilla 4 for perhaps it. is not in the power of 2 
5 mas 
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au in Mercatar's circumſtance 
nan Mercator. 
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MizTH and FALSEHQOD incon/i/tent. 


Who, for the poor renown of being ſmart, 


Would ſtick a. dagger to his brother's heart? Young. 


ETY\URING the laſt war, a ſea-faring man courted 
a young woman at Lime-houfe, whom he got 
with child; ſoon after he went to fea and left her: 
He ſaved ſome money in the Weſt. Indies, where he 
ſtayed about two years, but could not be eafy in his 
mind on account ef ruining the young woman, He 
left the fliip and ſome wages that were due to him, 
and came home, with a deſign to marry her: Go- 
ing into a public houſe at Lime-houſe, which he had 
formerly frequented, and inquiring after the young 
woman, the Jandlord ſaid the was alive and well, 
aud had a charming boy; but (by way of hum, as 
tis called) told him too, that fhe was married. — 
| Imm<diately on this, the poor feaman left the houſe, 
rambling about he knew nor cared not whither, and 
was picked up by a preſs-gang. and ſent aboard a 
tender, where he hanged himſe If the very firſt night. 
— The news of this affected the young woman ſo 
much, that ſh- died ſoon aſter, and the poor child 
was left upon the parith ; nor did the landlord, who 
was in reality a good-natured man, ever enjoy à 
motels peace of mind during the few years he 
ved, > Hop? 


On Dis IN GEN UIT v. 

With ſoothing wiles he won my vafy heart : 
He ſigl'd and vow'd—but, ab ! he feign'd the ſmart. 
Sure, of all fiends, the blackeſt we can find, ES 
Are thoſe ingrates who ſtab our peace of mind. * 
F penitence ean lay claim to pardon, and to con- 
feſs our crimes is any kind of atonement for them, 
1 the 


Ly 
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the following true narrative may plead in my by 
half to an. injured woman, reconcile me to myſel 
and reſtore that tranquillity of mind, which I hay 
ſo lately forfeited by my own folly and indiſcretiq, 
Lou muſt know that I am the fon of an hone 
tradeſmen, was by him brought up at a public ſchod 
and from thence went to the nnivertity. Soon after 
my arrival there, a ages 2g came down with his 
family to enter his fon, who had been my (che. 
fellow, at one of the colleges : They ſent for me, al 
deſired I would ſhew them the univerſity; a requelt 
which I readily complied with, as it gratified my yz. 
nity of being ſeen with his daughter, a young lady 


of great beauty and fortune; advantages which often 
ſupply the want of every other real good, but ſerved 

In her only to adorn the ſuperior qualities of the 
mind, and ſet off the charms of virtue. 

| ſtrove o make their time as agreeable as pol. 


fible, by that affiduity which never fails to plea, 
and all thoſe little ſervices which are ſure to conc. 
late affetion ; I waited on my fair viſitor, as yon 


may imagine, with more than ordinary diligence, 


gratified her curioſity by the ſight of every thing 
that I thought werthy of her attention, and endes. 
voured, by being uſeful, to make myſelf agreeable, 
1 ſucceeded ſo well, in ſhort, with the whole fa. 
mily, that when they left the place, I received a 
prefling invitation from the father to ſpend a week 
with them in London. Accordingly I waited on 
them, and was received with great politeneſs ; the 
morning we chiefly ſpent in diverſions within doors 
and in the evening went to the play. This gave me 
an opportunity of frequent interviews with the young 
lady, in which I could not help paying that tribute 
of praife to her accompliſhments which I knew lhe WW 
deft:rved, and which I imzpined ſhe expected; 
ſpoke the language of love, without feeling tie 
power ct it, and inſenſibly raiſed a paſlion in ber 
brezſt, which was as yeta ſtranger to my own, Li. 
tle did I indeed at that time imagine, that with an 
Of a 8 intention 
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Wintention merely to amuſe, I was laying ſnares to de- 
Tccive ; and that whilſt I thought my ſelf only p'ay. 
Jing the innocent part of a fine gentleman, 1 was 
Jundermining the peace of an amiable woman, and 
deſtroying the future happineſs of a whole innocent 
family. : 


When I took my leave, my friends told me they 


$ would not conſent to part with me ſo ſoon, unlels I 
would promiſe, on the firſt leiſure I had, to return; 
with which propoſal I readily acquieſced. As I had no 
| ＋ deſire to change a ſcene of gaiety and pleaſure 


or the gloom of a college, the reflection of it threw 


a melancholy on my features, which the lady attri- 


buted to a different cauſe. I fetched a deep ſigh 


at parting, and retired from her with a ſilent ſor- 


row, which I afterwards found had left a ſtronger 
impreflion on her heart than all the fine things I 
had ſaid ; and confirmed her in the opinion ſhe had 


| conceived of my inviolable attachment to her. Ire-_ 
| turned to the univerſity, where my attention was 


ſoon called off to other views, and my thoughts fix- 


ed on objects of a different nature: nor ſhould J, 
perhapꝭ, from that hour, have called to mind thenow.. 
| forgotten fair one, had not a letter, which I received 


from her about three months afterwards, greatly 
ſurpriſed and diſturbed me. She would not, ſhe 
there informed me, have broken through the preſeri- 


| bed forms of her ſex, but that, as the well knewmy 


deſigns were honourable, and nothing but my own 
diffidence had concealed them, ſhe looked on h-rſ{clf 


| as bound in honour to let me know that it wou'd be 


acceptable to her; that it would appear like affecta- 
tion in her to ſuppoſe I had meant merely to flatter. 


| and amuſe her; and as ſhe had ſpared me the con- 
{ fulton of firſt mentioning this, ſhe hoped I wou d ſcon 


come to a more clear explanation,” In a poſtſcript 
the added,“ That her father was a man who had, 
what we call ſeen the world, was determined to mar- 


ry her at all events, up to her rank; and chuſed ra- 


ther to ſee her ſplendidly miferable, than obſc urely 
DN "nappy; 
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happy: That unleſs I faved her, the was rying, 
and that a thort time muſt determine her fate.“ 
I need not tell you how I was confounded, tow 
myſelf involved in an intrigue, before I had ſo nud 
as once ſeriouſly thought upon it: I therefore at 
wered her in the moſt ſubmiſhve manner I could. 
repreſented to her, that it would be the higheſt in. 
gratitude in me to marry the daughter of a man wh 
had jkewn me ſuch uncommon civilities, without hi 
confent; beſides, the diſparity of our fortunes muſt 
an unſurmountable object to a thinking perſon ; thi 
the might one day or other reproach me with brea Me 
of truſt herſelf, or inſult me on account of that ven 
inequality which ſhe now ſeemed to diſregard; tha, 
in ſuch a cale, the deſire of pleaſing mult fink ing 
the fear of offending, and thus: put an end to all vi 
fionary ſchemes of laſting happineſs : that I was for. 
ry ſhe had ſo miſtaken my behaviour as to attribute 
that to love which is but the effect of gallantry. | 
then talked to her of a prieſt and marriage in the 
language of Lothario; and concluded by adviſingher, 
for-both our ſakes, to think no more of it. 
This, you may imagine, was an anſwer, which, whilſt 
my hand wrote it, my heart very ſeverely reproach- 
ed me for. I could not but tacitly blame myſelf for 
that particular regard and attachment to her which 
1 had formerly expreſſed, and was not determined, 
whether I ſhould not make a little ſerious love to 
her the very next opportunity; when, in the midlt 
of theſe reflections, I received the following letter, 
which beſt can tell the ſtery of her misfortune, and 
_ expoſe the weakneſs of my paſt conduct. 
It is over; and I am a ſlave! yet the only hour 
that I can call my own I give to you, the only one 
that a huſbands auchdrity has no right to interrupt. 
To ſum up all my miſeries in a word, know my fa. 
ther has this morning given me up to ſorrow and 
Mr -. Alas! what deluſive viſions of felici 
ty did your flattering tongue once give me leave te 
form ! Such as no turn of fortune can 2 dara 
I trem- if 
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I tremble to think what a huſband's rage may not 
W:fict, when he finds, inſtead of che happineſs he 
expected, fo poor an entertainment as love compel- 
Wicd will afford him. It is impoſſible for different 
maſters to ſhare one poor heart, With me he might 
enjoy as much as the unwilling victim to brutal vio- 
T lence, and have as warm a return of fonndeſs from 
the ſheeted dead. But what am. I faying, and to 
whom: To him that has robbed me of my peace! 
can he now dry np thoſe tears which himſelf alone 
could bid to flow? Or can he heal thoſe wounds which 
$ himſelf has made? but the worſt is paſt ; all the paſſions 
that have racked me ſince I received your laſt are 
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huſhed; and what little ſpirit remains will ſoon give 


way to the ſilent eating ſorrow after this. Think 
that you have robbed me of what not all my fortune 
can purchaſe for me, nor the whole world belide 
{ hath power to beſtow, Ever ſince I was taught to 
form a wiſh, it was that of being a happy mother, 
and a tender wife. I may now have a child whom 
its father's vices will exclude from that exceſs of 
| fondneſs which I would orherwiſe have poured over 
it; and you know too well his character to hope 
| any alteration in him: And yet this man my reli- 


gion henceforth binds me to be true to, and obey. 


Farewell! and know, however I cordemn your 


conduct, that would my brother, jealous of his ho- 
nour as he is, this moment revenge me, I had ra- 
ther forgive than reſent it. Live then, and be happy ; 
and may that happineſs never be ſuſpended a mo- 
ment by the remembrance of her whom your falſe. - 
hood has made for ever miſerable.” | 

If your heart has not already informed yon what 
I felt on this, it. will be needleſs to tell you how ſe- 
verely I now accuſe my own weak conduct; nor 
can J. ſoon forgive mylelf the wanton ſacrifice of 
youth, innocence, beauty, and virtue, to faſhionab!e 
leviiy, and polite perfidiouſneſs, It is I that have 


given the wound inflicted by her father a deeper 


imart, though it is himſelf who has made that mi- 
| B b 2 ſery 
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fery laſting. I can only wiſh this may be a yy 

leſſon, to warn all young gentlemen, my fellow pro 
fligates, never to expreſs a particular repard where 
they have not ſerious thoughts of love; and to teach 
parents whom heaven has bleſt with dutiful chi] 

rather to make them happy than great; or by their 
authority never to violate thoſe hearts which they 
have on'y a right to guide. Fn. 


— 


—— I Innes 


— 


On ibe JusT1CE of PROVIDENCE, 


All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance direction which thou canſt not ſee 
All diſcord harmony not underſtood 
All partial evil univerſal good: 
And, ſpite of pride, in erring reaſon's fpite, | 
One truth is clear—whatever is, is right. Pope, 


| 4 
5 


Oz AL pA, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt ſecurely 
5 for many years in the ſilken pavilions ef plea. 
jure, and had every morning anointed his head with 
the dil of gladneſs, when his only ſon Aboram, for 

whom he had crouded his treaſures with gold, ex- 
tended his dominions with conqueſts, and ſecured 
them with impregnable etre, was ſuddenly 
wounded, as he was hunting, with an arrow from 
an unknown hand, and expired in the field. 

_ Bozaldab, in the diſtraction of grief and ceſpair, 
refuſed to return to his palace, and retired to the 
gloomieſt grotto in the neighbouring mountains: 
Hle there rolled himſelf in the duſt, tore away the 
hairs of his heary head, and daſhed the cup of con- 
| ſolation, that Patience offered him, to the ground. 

He ſuſfered not his minſtrels to approack his preſence; 
but liſtened to the ſcreams of the melancholy birds 
of midnight, that flit through the ſolitary vaults and 
echoing chambers of the pyramids. “ Can that 
God be benevolent, he cried, who thus wounds the 
foul, as from an ambuſh, with unexpected fern 

| an 


dren, W 


maje ſtic 
__——— LT 
Look from hence, ſaid the awful cenduQor : 
I am Coloe, the angel of peace; look from hence in- 
to the valley,” ET 5 
| Bozalilah opened his eyes, and beheld a barren, . 


293 
and cruſhes his creatures in a moment with irrcme” 
diable calamity?- Ye lying Imans, prate to us no more 
of the juſtne ſs and kindneſs of an all-directing and 
and all- loving Providence! He, whom ye pretend 
reigns in heaven, is ſo far from protecting the mi» 
ſerable ſons of men, that he perpetually delights to 
blaſt the ſweeteſt flowerets in the garden of hope; 
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and, like a malignant giant, to beat down the ſtrong» 


eſt towers of happineſs with the iron mace of anger. 
If this being poſſeſſed the goodneſs and the power, 


with which flattering prieſts have inveſted him, he 
would doubtleſs be inclined and enabled to banith- 


thoſe evils which render the world a dungeon of 


diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and woe. — will continue 
in it no longer. . 3 
At this moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, which 

deſpair had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike deep in- 
to his boſom; when ſuddenly thick flaſhes of light- 
ning ſhot through the cavern, and a being of more 
than human beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure 
robes, crowned with amaranth, and waving a branch 
of palm in his right hand, arreſted the aim of the 


roy and aſtoniſhed Caliph, and ſaid with a 
m 


fultry, and ſolitary Ifland, in the midſt of which 
ſat a pale, meagre, and ghaſtly figure: It was a 


merchant juſt ſtarving with tamine, and lamenting 
| that he could neither find wild berries nor a ſingle | 
ſpring in this forlorn uninhabited deſart; and beg- 
_ ging the protection of Heaven againſt the tygers 
that would now certainly deſtroy hin, ſince he had 
_ conſumed the laſt fuel he had collected to make 
_ nightly fires to affright them. He then caſt a caſket 
of jewels on the ſand as trifles of no uſe ; and crept 


feeble and trembling to an eminence, where he was 


D 3 accuſtomed 


ile, „Follow me to the top of this moun- 


has taught wiſdom ! But turn thine eyes to another 
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accuſtomed to ſit every evening to watch the ſettin 
ſun, and to give a ſignal to any ſhip that might hap. 
pily approach the iſland. _ T4 
e Inhabitant of heaven, cried Bozaldab, ſuffer 
not this wretch to periſh by the fury of wild beaſts” 
« Peace, ſaid the angel, and obſerve,” _ 
He looked again, and beheld a veſſel arrived x 
the deſolate iſle, What words can paint the rap. 
ture of the ſtarving merchant, when the captain 
offered to ne to his native country, if he 
would reward him with half the je wels of his caſket, 
No ſooner had this pitiful commander received the 
ſtipulated ſam, than he held a conſultation with the 
crew, and they agreed to ſcize the remaining jew. 
els, and leave the unhappy exile in the fame help. 
leſs and lamentable condnion in which they diſcover. 
ed him, He wept and trembled, intreated and im. 
plored in vain. „ 5 
« Will Heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to be prac. 
tiſed ?? exclaimed Bozaldab. Look again, (ail 
the angel. and behold the very ſhip in which, ſhort. 
| ſighted as thou art, thou wiſhedſt the merchant 
might embark, diſhed in pieces on a rock: Doſt 
thou not hear the cries of the ſinking ſailors? Pre. 
ſume not to direct the Governor of the Univerſe in 
the diſpoſal of events. The man whom thou haſt . 
pitied ſhall be tiken from this dreary ſolitude, but 
not by the method thou wouldſt perfcribe. His vice 
was avarice, by which he became not only abomi- 
nable, but wretched ; he fancied ſome mighty charm 
in wealth, which, like the wand of Abdel, would 
gratify every with, and obviate every fear. This 
| wealth he has now been taught not only to deſpiſe 
but abhor: He caſt his jewels upon the ſand, and 
confeſſed them to be uſeleſs ; he offered part of them 
to the mariners, and perceived them to be pernici- 
_ ous; he has now learned, that they are rendered 
uſeful or vain, good or evil, only by the ſituation 
and temper of the poſſeſſor. Happy is he whom diſtreſs 
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and more intereſting ſcene.” —The Caliph inſtantly 


Ipeheld a magnificent palace, adorned with ſtatues _ 


of his anceſtors wrought in jaſper; the ivory doors 


Ef which turning on kinges of the gold of Golconda, 
f Keen eres a 95 of ods, ſurrounded by the 
rajas of fifty nations, and with ambaſſadors in vari- 
ous habits, and of diff-rent complexions ; on Which 
| fat Aboram, the much-lamented ſon of Bezaldab, 


and by his {ide a. princeſs fairer than a Houri, | 
« Gracious Alla lt is my ſon ! cried the Caliph, 
O let me hold him to my heart!” „Thou canſt 


not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion, replied the angel: 
I am now ſhewing thee what woulſt have been the 
deſtiny of thy ſon had he continued longer on the 


earth.” ( And why, returned Bozaidab, why was 


he not permitted to continue? Why was he not 


ſuffered to be a witneſs of ſo much felicity and pow- 


er?“ „ Conſider the ſequel,“ replied he that dwells 


in the fifth heaven. Pozaldab looked earneſtly, and. 


| ſaw the countenance of his ſon, on which he had 


been uſed to behold the placid ſmile of ſimplicity, 
and the vivid. bluſhes of health, now diſtorted with 
rage, and now fixed in the inſenſibility of drunken- 


neſs: It was again animated with diſdain, it became 
pale with apprehenſion, and appeared to be wither. 


ed with intemperance; his hands were ſtained with 
blood, and he trembled by turns with fury and ter. 
ror. The palace fo lately ſhining with oriental 
pomp, changed ſuddenly into the cell of a dungeon, 
where his ſon lay ſtretched out on a cold pavement, 
paged and bound, and his eyes put out. Soon 
after, he perceived the favourite ſultana, who before 
was ſeated by his ſide, enter with a bowl of poiſon, 
which ſhe compelled 4boram to drink, and after- 
wards married the ſucceſſor to his throne. 
Happy, ſaid Coloc, is he whom Providence has 
by the angel of death ſnatched from guilt! from 
whom that power is with-held, which, if he had 
poſſeſſed, would have accumulaced upon him'elf 


et greater miſery than it could make upon others.” 


«1; 
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. © It is enough, cried Bozaldab; T adore the h 
fcrutable Tchemes of Omniſtience From whit 
drea:'f11] evils has my ſon b:en reſcued, by a death 
which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate and prema. 
ture! A death of innocence and peace, which ha 
bleſſe his memory on earth, and tranſmitted hi; 
ſpirit to the ſkies.” ? . 5 
4 Caſt away the dagger, replied the heavenly 
meſſenger, which thou waſt preparing to plunge in. 
to thine own heart, Exchange complaint for (ence 
and doubt for adoratien. Can a mortal look down 
without giddineſs and ſtupefaction into the vaſt abyk 
of eternal. wiſdom? Can a mind that ſees not inf. 
nitely, perfectly comprehend any thing among an 
infinity of objects mutrally relative? Can the chan. 
nels, which thou commandeſt ro be cut to receive 
the annual inundation of the Nile, contain the wa. 
ters of the ocean? Remember that perfect hapyi. 
neſs cannot be conferred on a creature; for perfet 
happinefs is an attribute as incommunicable as per. 
fect power and eternity.“ IRE | 
de angel, while he was ſpeaking thus, ſtretch. 


cd out his pinions to fly back to the empyreum, and 


the flutter of his wings was like the rufhiog of z 
cataract, Sw oo 


: . . 
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No FRIENDSHIP among the WICKED. | 


The bliſs of friendſhip vice can never know "BE 
From virtues fount alone that ſtream muſt flow. H. 


HRE E villains having made a confideradle 
1 booty at a finall diſtance from a country town, 
agreed (as it was not expedient for all three to en. 
ter the town together) that one of thein only ſhould 
go and buy proviſions, and bring them to a place 
of rendezvous in a wood. Whilft he was gone, the 


two who were left conſulted together, and in 8 
N V 


Oy 
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der to enlarge their ſhare of the booty, determined 
to kill their comrade as ſoon as he ſhould return 
with their food. This was execute]; but their 
murdered companion, who had formed preciſely the 
ſame deſign againſt them, had, after ſatisfying his 
own appetite, poiſoned the food he brought them. 
Thus they all died by the treachery of each other. 


SE LE C 1 THOU GH T . 


1 E W h take care to live well, but many to live 
long; though it is in every body's power to do 


| the former, but in no man's to de the latter. 


The firſt requiſite in converſation is truth; the 


fecond, ſenſe; the third, good humour ; and the 


fourth, wit. WY # Po { 
| Slanderers are like flies; they paſs over the goed 
parts of a man, and indulge on his ſores. Ea 


| _ Keen plances of cenſure proceed generally from a 


dark involved temper, like flaſhes of lightning from 

a gloomy ſky, _ 33 . 
Thoſe who blow the coals of others ſtrife, may 

chance to have the ſparks fly in their own faces. 


Words are like arrows, and ſhould not be ſhot at 


random. : 5 N IE 
The poor are ſeldomer ſick for want of food, than 
the rich are by the exceſs of it, — 
Thoſe that are of opinion that money will do 
every thing, may reaſonably be ſuſpected to do every 
thing for mone xd 5 | 
A good conſcience is to the ſoul what health is to 


FF tle body. 


Content is natural wealth, and luxury is artificial 
poverty. „ js wal 


A liar is a coward to man, and a bravo to his God. 
_ King Henry the fourth of France (to recommend 
aff ability and good nature) uſed to ſay, that one drop 
* ry attracted more flies, then a ſpoonful of vin- 


Ie 
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It is enough, cried Bozaldab ; I adore the i 
fcrutable Tchemes of Omniſcience From why 
drea ful evils has my ſon been reſcued, by a deat 
which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate and prema. 
ture! A death of innocence and peace, which hy 
bleſſe his memory on earth, and tranſmitted hh 
ſpirit to the ſkies.” e 
4 Caſt away the dagger, replied the heavenly 
meſſenger, which thou waſt preparing to plunge in 
to thine own heart. Exchange complaint for ſilence 
and doubt for adoration. Can a mortal look down 
without piddinels and ſtupefaction into the vaſt abyk 
of eternal. wiſdom? Can a mind that ſees not ink. 
nitely, perfectly comprehend any thing among un 
infinity of objects mutrally relative? Can the chan. 
nels, which thou commandeſt to be cut to receive 
the annual inundation of the Nile, contain the wa. 
ters of the ocean? Remember that perfect happi. 
neſs cannot be conferred on a creature; for perfet 
| happinefs is an attribute as incommunicable as per. 
T 

| The angel, while he was ſpeaking thus, ſtretch. 
ed out his pinions to fly back to the empyreum, and 
the flutter of his wings was like the ruſhing of: 
%%% . . bo. 
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No FRIENDSHIP among the WICKED, 


The bliſs of friendſhip vice can never know; 5 
From virtue's fount alone that fiream mult flow. R. 


HRE E villains having made a confiderable i 

booty at a ſmall diſtance from a country town, iſ 
agreed (as it was not expedient for all three to en. 

ter the town together) that one of them only ſhould. 
go and buy proviſions, and bring them to a place 
of rendezvous in a wood. Whilft he was gone, the 


two who were left conſulted together, and in 7 
| th er 


| a gloomy ſky. 
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aer to enlarge their ſhare of the booty, determined 
to kill their comrade as ſoon as he ſhould return 
with their food. This was executed; but their 
T murdered companion, who had formed preciſely the 
ne deſign againſt them, had, after ſatisfying his 
W own appetite, poiſoned the food he brought them. 
bus they all died by the treachery of each other. 5 


SELECT THOUGHTS. 


FE take care to live well, but many to live 


lang 5 though it is in every body's power to do 


the former, but in no man's to de the latter. 


The firſt requiſite in converſation is truth; the 
fecond, ſenſe; the third, good humour; and the 
fourth, wit. ) 

Slanderers are like flies; they paſs over the goed 
parts of a man, and indulge on his ſores. ny 

Keen glances of cenſure proceed generally from a 
dark involved temper, like flaſhes of lightning from 


* 


Thofe who blow the coals of others ſtrife, may 


chance to have the ſparks fly in their own faces. 


Words are like arrows, and ſhould not be ſhot at 
The poor are ſeldomer ſick for want of food, than 
the rich are by he ene of it; Po uo 
Thoſe that are of opinion that money will do 
every thing, may reaſonably be ſuſpected to do every 
thing Ke money. on EE RT 
A good conſcience is to the ſoul what health is to 
the body. ne 5 . 55 
Content is natural wealth, and luxury is artificial 
a. | pe ene 5 
A liar is a coward to man, and a bravo to his God. 
ee. Henry the fourth of France (to recommend 
22 and good nature) uſed to lay, that one drop 
1 attracted more flies, then a ſpoonful of vin- 
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be ood. 
ir 


cakling of geeſe preſerved the Romas ſtate. 


. day; ; but the honeſt man will gain more than the 
Knave | in the year. 


Ki! but a fools coat. 


It is eaſier to praiſe Rogan into ads... then rij 
tham out of vice. 


A ſure way to pleaſe i in company, is to been plex 
ſed with your company. 


Politeneſs conſiſts in 1 eaſy your ſelf, and ma. 
king others ſo. 

We may be as good as we pleaſe, if we ple 0 
one are ſo empty, as thoſe who are full of then. 
Deſpiſe not advice even of the meaneſt: The 
Ill habits are 85 Tomquerey to-day than to· 


morrow. 
A knave may gain n more than an honeſt man for a 


If a coat be ever fo fine that a fool wears it is 


Deſpiſe not an enemy though ever fo weak ; but 


| conſider that the hon _ Prin by the puncture of 
. 


In courts and cities we are JESGEE TIO" with hs 


works of men, in the country with the works of 


God, One is the province of art, the other of na. 


They worſhip God beſt, who reſemble him moſt, 
Paſſions are the gales of life and it is our part 


46 take care they do not riſe inte a tempeſt. 


To be angry, is to revenge the faults of others 


upon ourſelves. 


"Point nor at the faults of others whh a foul finger, 
If the devil catches a man idle, he generally {ets 


him to work. 


If we did not flatter ourſelves, flattery from 0+. 


thbers would bave no effect. 


When me grow virtucus in their old age, they 


only make ſacrifice to God ef the devil's Ie avings, 


1 he careſſes of bad men ref mble the faw ning 
4 85 Cy» 
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. greyhound, which, while he ſhe ws his love, fouls _ 


you with his paws. 

Envy is a certain acknowledgment of ſuperiority 
in the perſon envied : Of all vices, tis the bafeſt 
and meaneſt : And the breaſt of the envious man 
ever contains a hell. 

We thould never deſpiſe voodle fa” want of na- 


| tural parts, but for making a wrong uſe of them; 


chus, if a man walks lame, he is to be pitied; if he 


# dances lame, he is to be laughed at. 


Some perſons are ſo very obliging, that they ne- 


ver N. | | . 


A mali enantpraiſe has always been the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful . to inſinuate flander, as 1 
more artfully conveyed than in perfume. 

[Part of an yt 1 What I poſſeſſed is left to 
others; what I gave to the poor rema ens with me. 
Wi iſdow s beſt Nee rs adver ſi ty: Proſperity was 


5 by the ancients like a harlot, quite blind, 
on the brink of a frightful precipicſe. 


The voluptuous man ſtands in the market to be 


bought and ſold. 


Procraſtination is the thief of time. 


5 Induſtry is the true philoſopher's ſtone. 


He that injures one, threatens an hundred. 
Tongues are like race-horſes, which run the faſter 


| the leſs weight they carry. 


When Socrates was told that his judges had ſen- 


| tenced him to death. And hath not nature (ſaid he) 
paſſed the ſame ſentence upon them? 


Every perſon has juſt as much pride as he wants | 
ſenſe. 


He who faeare, tells us his bare word is not to be 


credited, 


True modeſty is aſhamed of every thing that is cri. 


_ minal ; ; faiſe modeſty, of every thing that is anfaſbion- 


ble. 


When compliments were lefs i in faſhion, fmeerity 
was more eſteemed. | 


Nature has wiſely furniſhed"us with two ears, and 
but 
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but one tongue; a moſt uſeful leſſon, if rightly 4; 
tended to. ne ; 1 

Thoſe who fear God the moſt, fear men the lf 
Living high brings men l. . 


A deſire of appearing witty is the moſt certain ne. 
thod of preventing it. 55 i 
He keeps the beſt table who has the moſt valuable 
cCampany at 3.11 7 | 
A head, like a houſe, when crammed too full, an 
no regular order obſerved in the placing what is in 
it, is only littered, inſtead of being furniſhed, 
The ancient Grecians uſed to puniſh with double 
ſeverity crimes done in drunkenneſs ; ficſt, for deb. 
ſing themſelves below the brute creation; and, ſe. 
condly, for the crime committed, | 
It is remarkable, that the moſt docile and ſenſle 
of all animals (the elephant) is tae molt temperate and 
abftemious ; as, on the contrary, the molt //upid and 
forbidding (the ſwine) is the moſt gluttonous and vi. 
DOT y OS NOS 
| Thoſe who boaſt of the /ight within, are generally 
dark and gloomy without; and may juſtly be compa- 
red to dark mm ðͤ ; 
There is a.great difference between praying and 
Jaying one's prayers. = 
1 never knew a proud man that was not il. natured, 
nor an ill natured man that was not proud. 
Bigots of ail kinds, whether profe ſſors of the Chriſ- 
tian, Jewiſh, or Mahometan religion, differ in nothing 
but the name; for though a: firſt ſetting out they 
ſeem to take different ways; yet, like travellers in 
a circle, notwithſtanding they ſer forward back to 
back, they ſoon meet and join in the oppoſite part 
JJ „ 
It is uſual in Turkey, by way of reproach, to black- 
en the front of thoſe pertons? houſes who are noto- 
rious for tale. bearing, or propapating falſehood : If 
that were the caſe with us, what a di/mal hgure 
would moſt of the towns in England make ? 
Nothing can be honourable that is not virtuons : 
. e > Among 
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he Romans, the entran le to the temple of 
1 my Fen lay through the temple of virtue. 

| Eximp'e is a leſſon all can read. 

No man can be ſaid t to die tudoenly who has lived 
TY do not govern our paſſions, we may be ſure - 
our paſſions will govern us. 

Thoſe who are given to tell all they KNOW, gene · 
rally tell more than they know. 

The man Who loves not praiſe, will ſcarce do any 
think to deſerve it. : 


wal 


| Mes 


able 


and 


uble We ſhould nor talk to pleaſe ourſelves, but thoſe 
1 Who bear us. 
| oh 


Obſti nate people are never ſo much ſo, as when they 
are in the wrong 

Or all brutes, none are ſo very brutiſh as human 
C 
To pleaſe, we muſt reſemble the willow, and not 
the oak. 8 

He who is fond ＋ giving advice, wants it himſelf. 

Advice ſhould fall as the dew, not overwhelm as a 
Shower. 


ble 
nd 


really ſuffer. 
YA Had to b pleaſed, and eaſy to be 4 pleaſed, is an 
„oc dious character. 
„Ihe mean eſt way of praiſing ourſelves, is finding 
- i fault with others. 
; The man who is aſhamed of being poor, would be 
/ proud if he were rich, 
1 When we ſpeak of the dead, we ſhould tread oft. 
N ly over their graves. 
t Praife children for being pretty, and they will en- 
dc avour to be beautiful: Praiſe them for being good, 

aud they will endeavour to be virtuous. 
Avarice is of all chari&ters the moſt oppoſite to 
that of the Almighty ; whoſe alone it is to give, and 
NO! to receive. : 

{ Thoſe who give no. body a good word, deſerve 
no body's good oecd. 
: ” © 6 An 


A 


We feel what we fear, much more than what we 
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An affected gravity that covers folly, is like x 


_ waſhed ſhilling that paſſes for a guinea, till it comes 
to be tried. e ON IVY 


SS IL IIS EIS 


e 


: THE 
H E R MI I. 


— 1 may aſſert eternal Providence, : LY 
And juſtify the ways of God to man, II Ton. 


TW AR in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a rey'rend Hermit grew; 
he moſs his bed, - the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well. 
Remote from man, with Ged he paſe'd the days, 
Pray'r all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 


A life fo ſacred, fuch ſerene repoſe, 
Seem'd heavn itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe ; 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey; 
This ſprung ſome doubts of Providence's ſway. 

His hopes ne more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
And all the tenor of his ſoul is loſt. ET 
So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſs'd 
Calm nature's image on its wat'ry breaſt, 
Down bend the banks, the trees impending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with anſwering colours glow. . 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry fide; 
And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun; 
Banks, trees, and ſkies in thick diſorders run. 0 


3 
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To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, 
W To find if books or ſwains report it right, 
For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 
Whoſe feet came wand”ring o'er the nightly dew} 
He quits his cell; the Pilgrim's ſtaff he bore, 
And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before; 
W Then with the ſun a riſing journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 
| The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs : 
But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poſting oer a crofling way 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 
And ſoft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 
Then near PUNE Father, hail ! he cried; 
And, Hail, my ſon ! the rev'rend fire replied ; | 
Words follow*d words, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, 
And talk of various kinds deceiv'd the road, 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart: 
Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around, — 
But here the youth enjoin'd the eager fire, 
Who into hidden truths did much inquire, 
If he'd in ſilence each event behold, ; 5 
He would to him ſome wond'rous things unfold. 
Agreed; —and now the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantPd o'er with ſober grey; 
Nature in ſilence bids the world repoſe ; 
When near the road a ſtately palace roſe : 
There by the moon, thro? ranks of trees they paſs, | 
Whoſe verdure crown'd their floping ſides of graſs. 


Id chinc?d, the noble maſter of the dome 


S ill made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home. 
Xerſtill his kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, E 
Prov'd the vain flomith of expenſive eaſe. 
Ihe pair arrive, the livery'd ſervants wait 3 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate; 


The 


An early banquet deck'd the fplendid hall: 
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The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 
And all is more than hoſpitably good. 

Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and (ilk, and heaps of down, 


At length 'tis morn, and at the dawn of day 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; 

Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighbouring wood to baniſh ſlcep, - 
y riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call; 


| Rich, luſcious wine, a golden goblet grac'd, 
Which the kind maſter forc'd his gueſts to taſte; 
Then pleas'd and thankful from the porch they go, 
And, but the lar dlord, none had caule of wo: 
His cup was vanifh'd ! for in ſecret guiſe 
The younger gueſt purloin'd the glittering prize, 
Now on they paſs when far upon the road, 
The wealthy ſpoil the wily partner ſhew'd. 


As one who fp'es a ferpent in his way, 
Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Ditorder?d ſtops, to thun the danger near, 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear: 
So ſeem'd the fire, he walk'd with trembling heart: 
And much he wiſt'd, but durſt not aſk to part“: 
Murm'ring, he lifts ks eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward, 


While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 
The changing flies hang out their ſable clouds; 
A ſound in air pre ſag'd approaching rain, | 
And beaſts to coverts ſcud acroſs the plain. 
Worn'd by the figns, the wand'ring pair retreat, 
To teck for ſhelter at a neighb'ring ſeat : f 
'was built by turrets on a riting ground. 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd around : 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 
Unkind and pripiag, caus'd a deſert there. 5 
On account of the promiſe at firſt ſetting out 


n, 
. N 1 a f . ; 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in-vain, 
Driven by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 


A freſher green t 
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As near the miſer's heavy door they drew, 


Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew ; 


The nimble lightning mix'd with ſhow'rs began, 


At length ſome pity warm?*d the maſter's breaſt; 
('Twas then bis threſhold firſt received a gueſt.) 


Sw creaking turns the door with jealous care, 


And half. he welcomes in the ſhiv”ring pair: 

One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 

And nature's fervour through their limbs recalls. 
Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with dead ſmall beer, 
(E:ch hardly granted) ſerv'd them both for cheer ;; 
And when the tempeſt firſt appcar'd to ceaſe, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 


With (til remark the pondering Hermit view'd: 


In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude ; 


And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he cryd) 


Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 

But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place 
In every ſetting feature of his face! 8 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 
That cup, the gen'rous landlord own'd before. 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 

The ſtinted kindneſs of his churliſh ſoul: 


gut ſunk to earth, the miſer in ſurpriſe, 


Leceiv*dithe glittring: gift with ſtartled eyes; 
But ere he could recover from his: fright, 


Tue generous gueſts were gone quite out of ſight;. 


Nor the briſk. clouds in airy tumults fly, 


The ſun P pog apes another ſky ; 
er p : ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, chear the day\- 


While hence they walk, the Pilgrim's boſom wroushe- 
With all the travel of uncertain thought x: * 


1 ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd, and dy'd, | 
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His partner's ads without their cauſe appear“, 
Twas there a vice, but ſeem'd a madneſs here, 
Deteſting that, and p'tying this, he goes, 

Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows, 

Now night's dim ſhades again involve the fy, 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lye, | 
Again they ſearch, and find a manſion nigh, 
The ſoil improv*d around, the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great!: 
It ſcem?d to ſpe ak its maſter's turn of mind, 

Content, and (not for praiſe, but virtus) kind. 


Hither the walkers turn their weary feet, 
Then ble the manfion, and the mafter greet; 
Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt guiſe, 
The courteous maſtery hears, and thus replies: 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part: 
From him you come, from him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 
He fpoke, and bid the welcome table fpread, 
Then talk'd of virtge till the time of bed; 
When the grave houſehold round the hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hour with pray'r.. 


At length the world, renew'd by calm repoſe, 
Was ſtrong for toil, the dapple morn aroſe: 
Before the Pilgrims part, the younger crept, 
Near the clos'd cradle, where an infant flept, _ 
And writh'd his neck; the landlord's little pride, 


Horror of horrors + what l his only ſon? _ 

How look*d eur Hermit when the fact was done! 
Not hell, tho' hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more aſſail his heart. 


Confus'd and ſtruck with ſilence at the deed, 
He flies, —but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 
” 5 Perple xd 
To ſteal the cup from the generous man, and give it to 3 
wretch that would ſcarce admit them within his gate. 
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His ſteps the youth purſues. ; the country lay 
perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhew*d the way; 
A riyer croſed the path: the paſſage o'er 

| Was nice to find, the ſervant went before; 
Long arms of oak an open bridge ſupply'd, 
And deep the waves beneath them bending 1 
The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a. time to ſin, 

| Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him in: 
Plunping he falls, and rifing lifts his head, 
Then fla ſhing turns, and ſinks among the dead. — 


| Wild ſparkling rage inflames the Hermit's eyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and wildly cries, 
Deteſted wretch I but ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man: 
His youthful face grew: more ſerenely ſweet, 
His robes turn'd white, and flow'd about his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair, 
Ccleſtial odours breathe in purpled am ; 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter*d like the day, 
Wide at his back their dazzling plumes diſplay. 
The ferm etherjal burſts upon his ſight, 
And moves in all the majeſty of light. 
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Tho' loud at firſt the Pilgrim's paſſion grew ; 
Sudden he gaz*d, and wiſt not what to do: ä 
Surprize in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 

And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 

But ſilence here the beauteous angel broke, 

(The voice of mulic raviſn'd as he fpoke:) 
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| Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
| In Iweet memorial riſe before the throne ; 

| Their charms fucceſs in our bright region find, 

| And forc'd an angel down to calm thy mind : 

For this commiſſion's, I forſook the ſky ; 

| Nay, ceaſe to kneel, —thy fellow-fervant I, 


— — 
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Then know the truth of government divine, 
And let the ſcruples be no longer thine. 
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The Maſter juſtly cl:ims that world he made 


In this the right of Provid-nce is laid; 

Its ſacred majeſty through all depens 
On uſing fecond means * to work his ends: 
Tu thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 

The pow'r exerts its attributes on high; 
Vour actions uſes, nor controuls your will, 

And bids the doubting ſons of men be ſtill. 


What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more furpriſe, 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy won ring eyes? 
Vet caught by theſe, confeſs th? Almighty juſt, 

And, where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt! 


The great vain man, who far'd on coſtly food, 
Whole life was too luxurious to be good. 

Who made his ivory ſtands with goblets ſhine, 
And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 
And ſtill he welcomes, but with lefs of colt, 


1 he mean ſuſpicious wretch, whoſe bolted door 
Neer mov*d in pity to the wand'ring poor; 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind, 
That heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind; 
Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſoul, 
Thus artiſts. melt the ſullen ore of lead. 
Wich heaping coals of fire upon its head 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow,. 
And looſe from droſs the ſilver runs below. 


Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But now the child half. wean'd his ſoul from or ; 


second mean. God often appoints wicked and aban 
doned wretches to be his inſtruments of juſtice upon others 
for ſome ends tending to public good, though unpercelved 
by kuman eyes. Mn nts 


wv 


(Child of his a age e *) for him he liv'd in pain, 
900 meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 
To what exceſſes had his datage run; 

But God, to ſave the father, took the fon. 
To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 
(And 't was my miniſtry to deal the blow.) 
The poor fond parent humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment \ was juff. 


But how had all his fortune felt a wack. 
Had the falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back ? 
This very night, (by ſecret plat contriv? d) 
Of life and wealth his maſter he'd depriy'd 3 
Had he in this conſpiracy prevaid, 
What funds of charity wou'd then have fail'd 2 


Thus heav'n inſtructs thy mind: This trial o'er, 
Depart i in peace, reſign, and ſin no more. 


On found! ing pinions here the youth withdrew, 
The lage ſtood word ring as the tra, flew, 
Thus look*d Eliſha, when to mount on hi gh 


His maſter took the chariot of the fky : 
The hery pomp aſcending, left the view; 
The prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow too. 


The bending hermit here a pray'r begun, 


« Lord! as in heav'n, on earth thy will be done: ob 


Then gladly turning, fought his ancient place, 
And pag a life in piety and peace. 


95 Child of his 8 child bern to him when in years, 


on whom RE doated too fondly, 
| + He gave largely to the poor. 


* 
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TRUTH and FAL S EH O ON, 
AFa BL E. 


OON as the iron age on earth began, 
And vice found n entrance into man: 
While from his tow'ring height the flaming .ſun, 
Fierce on the pendant globe directly ſhone, 1 
Forth from her cave infernal Falſehoad came; 
Falſehoed, the hate of gods, of men the ſkaine, 
A ſilken robe ſhe wore of various hue, 
Its colour changing with each different view 
Studious to cheat, and eager to beguile, 
She mimick'd Truth, and ap'd her heav'nly ſmile; | 
But mimick*d Truth in vain : The varying veſt 
To every ſearching eye the fiend confeſs'd. 
At length the ſaw celeſtial Truth appear, 
Serene her brow, and chearful was her air: 
Her ſilver locks with ſhining fillets bound, | 
With laurel wreaths her peaceful temples crown'd; 
A lily roby was girded rounded her waiſt, 
And o'er her arms a radiant mantle caſt ; 
With decent negligence it hung behind, 
And looſely flowing wanton'd in the winds 
Thus Truth advanc*d, unknowing of deceit, 
And Falſehood, bowing low, began the cheat. 


Hail, charming maid ! bright as the morning ſtar, 
Daughter of ove, and Heaven's peculiar care; 
Tris thine to weigh the world in equal ſcales, 
And chide the conſcious ſoul when vice prevails; 
Diſpenſing juſtice with impartial hand,  _ 

JT he mightieſt pow'rs fubinit to thy command; 
E'en gods themſelves, tho? in their actions free, 
Conſult, reſolve, and act as you decree, 

Great ſovereign Jove, the firſt etheriai name, 
Advis'd with thee to fopm the heav'nly frame: 


Is ” 


All theſe invite us to the river fide, 
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As Truth approv'd, he bid the fabric riſe, 


And ſpread the azure mantle of the ſkies ; 


Plac'd every planet in its proper ſphere, 
Nor rolls this orb too wide, nor that too near: 
But why thus walk we mindleſs of our eaſe, 


Expos'd beneath the ſan's meridian blaze: 


Better retire, and ſhun the ſcorching ray, 

Till fanning zephyrs cool our evening way. | 
Hear how yon limping ſtreams run murm' ring by, 
And tuneful birds their ſylvan notes apply: 
See fragrant ſhrubs along the border grow, 

And waving fhades beneath the poplar-bough, 

To bathe the limbs, and ſport within the tide : 

So cool the ſtream, the flow'ry banks ſo ſweet, 
Diana's ſelf might covet the retreat; 

Nor can a ſhort diverſion check your haſte ; 


Freſh ſtrength will ſoon ſucceed ſuch welcome reſt; 


As rapid currents held a while at bay, 
With ſwifter force purſue their liquid way. 


So ſpake the phantom, and with friendly look, 
Supporting what ſhe ſaid, approach'd the brook : 
Truth followed, artleſs, unſuſpicious maid, 
And, in an evil hour, the voice obey'd : 

Both at the chryſtal ſtream arriv'd, unbound 


Their different robes ; both caſt them on the ground, 


The fiend upon the margin ling'ring ſtood, 
The naked goddeſs leapt into the flood; 


Sporting the ſwims the liquid ſurface Oer, 


Unmindful of the. matchleſs robe ſhe wore. 
Not Falſehood ſo—ſhe, haſty, ſeiz'd the veſt, 


And with the beauteous ſpoils herſelf ſhe dreſt; 


Then wing*d with joy, outflew the ſwifteſt wind, 
Her own internal robe far left behind. 

Straight ſhe aſpires above her former ſtate, 

And gains admiſſion to the rich and giear ; 

Nay, ſuch her daring pride, that ſome report, 
When thus equipp'd, the boldly went to court 
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There ſpoke and look'd with ſuch a graceful air, 

Miſtaken fame pronounc'd her wiſe and fair, 

She fill'd the wanton”'s tongue with ſpecious name 
To deal in wounds and deaths, in darts and flames 
She prefac'd all her lewd attempts with love, 
And fraud prevaiPd where reafon could not more 
Atlength ſhe mingled with the learned Ong 
And tun'd the muſe's mercenary ſong 
In all the labyrinth of logic ſk I'd, 

She taught the ſubtle reaſoner not to yield: 
Inſtructed how te puzzle each diſpute, 

And bolily baff: men,—tho' not confute : 
Now at the bar ſhe play'd the lawyers part, 
And thap'd out wrong and right by rules of art; 
Now in the ſenate rais'd her pompous tone, 
Talk'd much of public good, but meant her OWN, 
Oft to the Olympian field the turn'd her eyes, 

And taught the racers how to gain the prize, 

In ſchools and temples too ſhe claim'd a ſhare, 
While Falſehood's ſelf admir'd her nene there, 


Deluded truth obſerv'd the fraud too late, 5 
Nor knew the to repair the loſs ſo great: 

In vain her heav'nly robes ſhe ſighing ſeeks, 

In vain the humid pearls bedew her cheeks; 

In vain the tears the laurel from her hair, 

While Nature ſeems to ſympathize her care: 

The glowing flow'rs, that crown th'enamell'd meads, 

Weep fragrant dews, and hung theirdrooping heads 

The ſylvan choirs, as conſcious of her pains, 

Deplore the loſs in melancholy ftrains : 

Thus penſive and uncloth'd, upon the ſhore 

She ſtand-+, and fees the robe which Falſ-huod wore: 

Deteſted ſiaht no lopger now ſhe mourns, 

But, grief to rape. transform'd, with anger burns; 

Into the ſtream the helliſh robe the toll, 

And ſcorn'd a habit ſo unlike the a.. 


Hence Truth now 18 roves, as in di iſgrace; 


None but the wile and virtuous ſee her face: = 
rom 
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The PLEASING INSTRUCTSR, 


From cities far lhe mogeltly retreats 
From buſy fcen*s of lite, to pc ef} ſeats ; 

1% chiefly found in lonely fields and ces, 

Where ſilence reigns, and contemplation © we | 8. 

e Falſe hood cheats us in the fair diſpnite, 
And ſeems truth's ſelf to all unwery cyes; 
Tf.oives andtriumphs, in pow'r, and wealth, and ſame, 
And builds her glory on her rival's name : 
os ſafety dares to flatter, fawn, and ſooth; 

For who knows falle hoo whe en array'd like truth! | | 


 LuxURY and WANT. A Viſion, 


S late I mus'd on Fortune's ebb and flow, 
0 Life's airy pleaſures, and ſubſtantial wo. 1 | 
Phe thoughtleſs mirth that laughs in pleaiuie's eye, | 
he boaſt of vice and pride of vanity ; 
rt nodding reaſon downy flumbers ſtole, 
And fancy?s vitions open'd on my foul : 
Aloft, on proud Jonic columns rear's, 
A ſumptuous dome in ruin'd pomp : appear?d ; 
A baſeleſs pillar here, with moſs o*ergrown, 
4 zeſs'd earch's green boſom with a length oi one; 
here, a tall portal, ſculptur'd once fo gay, 
Re cords no ſtory but its own dcs. 


Jenter'd— Cr nds, who bluſh to be .dcefery?d, 
With ſamifh'd looks, thro? mould'ring arches piide: 
3 paus'd, and curious as 1 gaz'd around, 

a lean hap lie ſtretch' 7 along tne pround, 
ound either arm atatrer'd rag fix drew, 
Her ſhame conceal'd with rags of various hue ; 


A cloth her forehead bound, her legs were bare, 
Aud fou! and clorted Was e gr. 2Zled hair. 


, 


VV glen ANG what art thou, wretch 2” ſurpris'd 
Ter 

Wont is m a ve well ka n the wre ich 3 erh of 
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From cities far ſhe modeſtly retreats, 

From buſy ſcenes of life, to peaceful ſeats ; 

I; chiefly found in lonely fields and cells, 

Where ſilence reigns, and contemplation dwells. 
Hence Falſehood cheats us in the fair diſguiſe, 

And ſeems truth's ſelf to all unwary eyes; 
Thrives andtriumphs, in pow'r, and wealth, and fame, 
And builds her glory on her rival's name: | 
With ſafety dares to flatter, fawn, and ſooth; 

For who knows falſe hood when array'd like truth? 


„ 
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LuxuRY and WanT. A Viſion. 


A Slate I mus'd on Fortune's ebb and flow, 
Life's airy pleaſures, and ſubſtantial wo, 
The thoughtleſs mirth that laughs in pleaſure's eye, 
The boaſt of vice and pride of vanity ; . 
O'er nodding reaſon downy ſlumbers ſtole, 

And fancy?s vifions open'd on my ſoul : 

Aloft, on proud Toxic columns rear'd, 

A ſumptuous dome in ruin'd pomp appear*d ; 

A baſeleſs pillar here, with moſs o*ergrown, 


Preſs'd earth's green boſom with a length of ſtone; 


There, a tall portal, ſculptur'd once ſo gay, 
Records no ſtory but its own decay. — 


I enter'd—Crouds, who bluſh to be.deſcry'd, 
With famiſh'd looks, thro? mould'ring arches glide: 
1 paus'd, and curious as I gaz'd around, 
Saw a lean bag lie ſtretch along the ground, 
Round either arm a tatter'd rag me drew, _ 
Her ſhame conceal'd with rags of various hue ; 

A cloth her forehead bound, her legs were bare, 
And foul and clotted was her grizzled hair, 


oh * and what art thou, wretch?ꝰ ſurpris'd, 
Aer; ä 
Want is my name, well known, the wretch reply'd; 
ES ia 6 | The 
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The work of luxury, this lofty dome, 

So righteous Fove ordains, is now my home. 

Time was, this roof return'd the dylcet voice 

_ Of-muſic, blended with a critic's choice, 

Dependent thence a thouſand tapers glow'd, 
The vine's rich juice from ſilver fountains flow'd; 


The PLEASING INSTRUCT@R. 


An hundred dainties o'er the board were ſpread, 


And all Arabia's: ſpicy fragrance ſhed, _ 
The velvet couches and the cuſhion'd chair, 


Swell'd high with down, as ſoft as fummer's air; 


And female beauty, ſmiling o'er the ſcene, 
Spread joy around, of every joy the queen! 


7 Then at theſe doors, by hunger and by * | 


Oppreſs'd, with ſuppliant voice I fought relie 
Relief I ſought, alas! but ſought in vain, 


With poignant taunt rebuk'd, and four diſdain, 5 


The batt*ning prieſt, with ſupercilious face, 
Infert'd with indigence the want of grace, 


The lawyer, in quaint terms, with looks demure, 


Gave hints of ſtatutes againſt vagrant poor. 


Unmov'd and cool the garter'd ſtateſman cry'd, * 


For me, fit refuge colonies ſupply'd. 

1 ſigh'd in ſecret, and to heav'n my heart 
Aſcending, heav'n in pity took my part. 
Loud thunder roll'd—the fabric from its baſe 

Shook, and proud luxury. vaniſh'd from the place. 

Th' aſtoniſh'd crowd their patron's fall deplore, 
And pale and trembling iſſue from the door. 

I enter*d, prompted hy a voice divine, 


- 


Which thrice repeated Want ! this pile is thine ; 


For know, by ove and fate it ſtands decreed, 
Where Lux'ry riots, thou ſhalt {HI ſucceed. 
Here unmoleſted from that hour 1 reign, 
And all the court of lux*ry forms my train; 
Here ſtill receiv'd by me, as hither driv'n, 
By keen neceſſity, the ſcourge of heav'n: 


Theſe are the wretches which around me throng ; 


To me the lawyer, ſtateſman, prieſt belong.“ 
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They wak'd me trembling, and the viſion fled. 


Save me ſrom-Lux'ry, gracious heav?n, I cry'd, 
That Want's drear haunts my ſteps may ne er invade. 


4 


3's 
She ceas'd ; her words ſuch ſtrong emotions bred, 


. N 


De HUSBANDMAN's MEDITATION in the Fields. 


WIrn toilſome ſteps when I purſue, 


O'er breaking clocs, the ploughſkare's way, 


Lord, teach my mental eye to view 
My native d. floluble Clay. 


And W a ſeed I ſtrew the earth, 


To thee all praiſes let me give; 
Whoſe hand prepar'd me for the birth, 
Whoſe breath inform'd, and bade me hve. 


Pleas'd I behold the ſtately ftem 
Support its bearded honour's load: 
Thus, Lord, ſuſtain'd by thee, I came 
To manhood, thro” youth's dangerous road. 


: Purging from noxious herbs the grain, 
Oh!] may I learn to purge my mind 
| From fin, rank weed of deepeſt ftain, 
Nor leave one baneful root behind. 


When blaſt . the opening ear, | 
Life, thus replete with varicus woe, 
/ arns me to thun with ſtudious care 

1 Pride, my moſt deadly, latent foe. 


When harveſt comes, the yellow crop 
Prone to the reaper's ſickle yields; 
And I beneath Death's ſcythe muſt drop; 
And oon or late a rg fields. 
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W hen fwure crops in ſilent hoards, 
Sleep for a while, to ſervice dead; 

* en blem this O, Grave! affords 


The path of life, which all muſt tread, 


— 


' ODE #» SPRING. 


our of the year, delightful ſpring ! ! 
Thy bleſt return on genial wing 
inſpires my languid lays: _ 
No more I ſlee p in ſloth ſupine, 
When all creation at thy ſhrine 
Its annual (IE 5 49 


Eſcip*d from winter's freezing power, 
Each bloſſom greets thee, and each flow'r; 
And, foremoit of the train, 
By nature—(artlefs handmaid)—dreft 
The ſnowdrop comes in lily'd veſt, | 
Prophetic of thy reign. 


The lark now ſtrains her tuneful bat, 
And eve loud and ſprightly note 
Calls Echo from her cell; | 
Be warn'd, ye maids, that liſten around, 
A be auteous. nyinph became a ſound, 
The nymph, who lov?d too well. 


The bright«hair'd ſun, with warmth benign, 
Bids tree, and ſhrub, and ſwelling vine, 
Their infant buds dilplay : 
Again the ftreams refreſh the plains, 
Which winter bound in icy chains, 
And a bleſs his ray. 


| Life giving zephyrs breathe around, 
And initant plows th? enamell'd ground 
With nature's VIS hu? ; z 


Not 


The PLEASING INSTRUCTOR, 


Not ſo returns our youth decay'd, 
Alas ! nor air, nor ſun, nor ſnade 
The ſprings of life renew, 


The fun's too - quick revolving beam 

Apace diſſolves the human dream, 

And brings th? appointed hour; 

Too late we catch his parting ray, 

And mourn the idly-waſted day 
No longer in our power. | 


Then happieſt he, whoſe lengthen'd ſight. 

Purſues, by virtue's conſtant light, 

A hope beyond the fkies; _ 
Where frowning Winter ne*er ſhall come, 

But roſy Spring for ever bloom, 9 
And ſuns eternal riſe. 
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Written in a country church-yard. 


IHE curfew tolls the knell of parting.day, 
1 The lowing herd winds ſlowly of. r the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 

No fades the glimmering landſtape on the ſight, . 

And all the air a ſolemn ſtilineſs holds; . 

dave where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

Or drowſy tinkling Julls the diftant folds : 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain ; 


Kis Tho PLEASING INSTRUCTOR. 
Of ſuch, as wandring near her ſecret bower, 
Moleſt her ancient folitary reign. 


Beneath theſe rugged elm that yew-tree' ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring het mn - 
Each in his narrow cell for ever Jaid, 1 
The rude forefathers of the Hamlet lleep. 15 10 


The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from her ſtraw- built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed, 


. 's x : _ - 4 
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For them no more the blazing hearth hall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening eare; 
No children run to lifp their ſire's return, 
Or climb bis knees the env y*'d kiſs to tare, 


Ole did the harvelt to the fickle yield, 

Their harrow oft the ſtul. horn glebe had broke, 
Ho jocund did they drive their teanr a- field! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their Rurdy ſtroke ! 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure, 
Nor grandeur here, with a diſdainful kalle 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty —all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th? inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to thoſe tlie fault, 

If mem'ry oer their tombs no trophies raife, _ 
Where thro? the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem f els the note of praile. 


Can ſtory'd urn, or animated buſt, 


Back to its manſion call the Heeting breath? ? 5 
an 


_ 


Can honour's voice provoke the litent duſt, 
Or flati'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of death 2 


de Perhaps in this neglected ſpot 1s laid, 

* - Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 

" Hands that the reins of empire might have ſ way'd, 
\ Or wab'd to extaſy the living lyre, 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
ich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 

g Feb Penury repreſs d their noble rage, 

Ayd froze the genial current of the ſoul. 

: - Fall many a gem of pureſt ray 1 

- dark unfathem'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full Wany a flow? r is born to bluth unſeen, 
Aud walte its ſyeetne ſs on the deſart air. 


| Some vilage Br zen, that with dauntlefs breaſt, | 


The lirtle ty rant, of his fields withſtood ;; 
"me mute, inglorious Milton, here may "reſt 3 
Some Erompel > Bviltleſs of his country's blood, 


f 


Ty 8 15 of Tilt oing ſenates to command; 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty. ger a ſmiling land, 

And read their WPry in a nation's eyes. 


Their lot forbade : Not e alone 
"Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd, 
| Forbade to wade thro? ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 


The ſtrugpling pangs of conftlow truth to hide, 


To quench the bluthes of ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 
With Incenſe kindled at the mule*s flame. 


Far from the madding crowds ignoble ſtrife, 
Their lober wiſhes never learnꝰd to ſtray; 
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Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of liſfc, 
They kept the noitelefs tenor of their way; 


Yer eventheſs bones from infult to o pro „ 
Some frail memorial ftil} erected ni 8 N 75 
With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs aher beck d. 
Implores the paſſing tribute of a gh. 


Their name, their years, ſpelt by th· Mer 
muſe, 55 5 3 
The place of fame and elegy fopply,- WEE: 
And many a holy text around ſhe ſtre w, & 
To teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. F 


For who to dumb forgerfulne 1 pre 
This pleaſing anxious being e'er leſs 
Left the warm precincts of the 

Nor. caſt one longing, ling'ring 1 3 


On ſome fond breaſt the parti 
Some pious drop the cloſing eye ire; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice e et es, 
Ev n in our ashes live their wo 3 


For thee, who mindful of ts on 
| Dofti in theſe lines their artleſs ll 
If chance, by lonely 'contempl 1 hee -- 
Some kindred. fpirit ſhall 1 inquire thy fate. 


Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay; 
ce Of have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn” 
Bruſhing with haſty-ſteps the dews away; 
SD meet the ſun upon the upland land. 


There, at the foot of yonder nodding beach, - 
That wreaths i its old fantaſtic rocts ſo hi 
His liftlefs length at neon-r:de would he ltretch, 7 
And pore 1 the brook that. babble: by, 


Hard 
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: Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 

Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove; 

2 Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
> Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 
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One morn 1 miſs'd him on th accuſtom 'd hill, 
| Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree; 
\Another came, nor yet beſide the rill, 

Nor up the * nor at the wood was 1 


The next, with dirges due, in ſad array, 
Slow thro” the church-way path we gaw him borne; 
Approach and read (for thou canſt read the lay) 
Gra vd on the Kone beneath yon aged thorn, 


"Thor eiter d oft, the earlieſt of the year, 
By hands unſeen are ſhowers of violets found ; 
The redbreaft. loves to build and warble there, 
And lirile N lightly priat the e of 


n. iran 


He R E " OY head pon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; : 
Fair [tence fr own*d not on his humble birth, 
And Me KRCOSLY mark'd him for her gun. 


Large was his bounty, and his ſoul fi incere 3 
Heav'ndid a recompence as largely ſend ; 
He gave to miſery (all be had) a tea: 
He 'gain'd from unn, 2 all he wiſt@d) a J. Ind, 


Ns far ther feel his merits to dj i[clofe, 
Or draw his frailties from their drear abode, 
(There they alike in trembling pape repoſe) 
| The boſom of ay Father and ts Ove. 


The 


| 


5 
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The PanTuzs, the Honsx, and other Reute. 


* A FABLE 


HE man whe ſeeks to wh the fair, 

(So cuſtom ſays) muſt truth forbear-x, *Þ 

| Muſt fawn and flatter, cringe and lim, 8 
And raiſe the goddeſs to the ſky), 
For truth is hateful to her ear, 
A rudeneſs which ſhe cannot bear TY 
A rudeneſs ?—Yes—I ſpeak my t ode. 


aku. = Wwdih 


F or truth upbraids her wich her fi = — 4 
8 S 
* 
How wretched, Chloe, then am 1 
Who love you, and yet cannot fe 3 | 
| And ſtill to make you leſs my friend iS * 5 
I ſtrive your errors to amend. WH 4 
But ſhall the ſenſeleſs fop impart. 355 e 
The ſofteft poſſion to thy heart, LY _ My” 
While he who tells you honeſt truth, 8 
And points to happineſs your youth, 5 
Determines, by his care, his lot} by 2 3 A 


And lives negleRted and forgot? | IA 
Truſt me, my girl, with. „ ae, © 

| Your taſte for flatt' ry I could pleaſe; 

And ſimiles in each dull line, | 

Like glow-worms in the dark, mould mine: 

What if I ſay your lips diſcloſe 

Ihe frefhnefs of the op'ning roſe ; 

Or that your cheeks are beds of fowrs, 

Enripen'd by refreſhing ſhow'rs ;. 

Yet certain as jheſe flow?rs ſhall fade, 

Time ev'ry beauty will invade. 

The butterfly, of various hve, : 

More chan the flow'r reſembles you; 5. Foie 


LES The PiEASING INSTRUCTOR, 323 
1 Fair, flutt'ring, fickle, buſy thing, 85 


To pleaſure ever on the wing, 
Gally coquetting for an hour, 
To die, and ne'er be thought of more, 


\" Wou'd you the blood of youth ſhould a 
"Tis 7 8 that muſt bind it faſt; Pp 


An eaſy carriage, wholly free 


From ſour reſerve, or levity; 

Good-natur'd ourth, an open heart, 

And looks unſkill'd in any art; 

Humiility enough ro own _ . 
The frailties Which a e 24 known, 5 
And decent pride enough to know 5 
The worth that virtue can beſtow, 
Theſe are the charms which ne%er decay, 
Tho' youth and beauty fade away; 

And time, which all things elſe removes, 
Still beighrons vir tue an L Improves. 


Yowll frown; ak aſk t to 1 intent 

This blunt addreſs to you is ſent? 

Pll ſpare the queſtion, and confeſs 

I'd praiſe you, if I lov'd you leſs; 

But rail, be angry, or complain, 8 

1 will be rude: when you are vain. 
a a . e vi reign, 

When beaſts met friendly on the ln, 

A Panther of majeſtic port, 

(The vaineſt female of the court) 

Wick ſpotted ſkin and eyes of fire, 

Fil'd every .boſom with defire: 

Where'er ſhe mov'd, a ſervile crowd 

Of fawning creatures cring'd and bow'd ; 

Aſſemblies ev'ry week ſhe held, 

{Like modern balls with coxcombs fll'd). 

Where noiſe, and nonſenſe, and grimace, 

And Fandel echo'd round the place. 


| Behold. 


* Gad take me, madam, but I ſwear 


FE 
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Behold the gay, fantaſtic thing, 
Encircled by the ſpacious ring : 
Low-bowing, with important loak, 
As firſt in rank, the Monkey ſpoke. 


% No angel ever loak'd fo. alr | 
4 Forgive my rudeneſs, but I vo 
„ You were not quite divine till now:; ] 
« Thoſe limbs! that ſhape! and then choſd "Po 
TINY cloſe them, er the gazer desi 1 


Nay, gentle Pug, for goodueſs buſh, W 
1 vow and (wear you make me bla l .. wa 7 
1 ſhall be angry at this rate * 13 
*Tis ſo like eee I h A 
2 =. MM 
The Fox, in deeper cunning verd, "* fe I 
The beauties of her mind reheat OI 5 „ 
And talk'd of knowledge, taſte, anilWink 9 
To which the fair have vaſt pretenge 3 = 
| Yer well he knew them always ra * a 5 „ *Y 
_ Of what they {ſtrive not to attaing bla 50 N 
And play'd ſo cunningly his part, e a? FS 15 
That Pug was rivalPd in his arte le MN if TW 


. 
4 
N. 


The Goat avow?d his aa lame, 
And burnt for what he durſt not ne; 
Jet hop'd a meeting in the wood 
Might Wake his meaning underſtood. 
Half any at the bold addreſs, 

She frown'd ; but yet ſhe muſt confeſs, 
Such beauties might inflame his blood, 

Bur till xis phraſe was ſomewhat rude, 


The Hog her neatack much admir'd 
The formal Aſs her ſweetneſs fir'd; 
Thus all to feed her folly {trove, 
And by their praiſes ard ber love. Dj 
The 


. 
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The Horſe, whoſe gen*rous heart diſdain'd 
A pplauſe, by ſervile flatPry gain'd, 


| Wich graceful courage ſilence None 

And thus with indignation ſpoke: 

„„When flatt*rmg monkeys fawn and prate, 
They juſtly raiſe contempt and hate; 


For merit's turn'd to ridicule, 
Applauded by the grinning fool. 

The artful fox your wit commends, 

Fo lure you to his ſelfiſh ends; 
From the vile flatrer turn away, 

Foy knaves make friendſhip to betray, 
Diſmiſs the train of fops and fools, 
And learn to follow Wiſdom's rules; 
Such beauties might the lion warm, 
Did not your folly break the charm ; 
For wao would court that lovely ſhape, 
To be the rival of an 9 * 


He ſaid; ad, ſnorting | in Hifhain: 


Spurn'd at e-croud, and ſought te plain. 
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The SPIDER and the BEE. 


3 FABLE 


HE nymph who walks the public ſtreets, 


And ſets her cap at all ſhe meets, 


| May catch the fool who turns to ſtare ; | 


But men of ſenſe avoid. the ſnare. 


As on the margin of the flood, 


With ſilken line my Lydia ſtood, 


I ſmil'd to ſee the pains you cook, 
To cover o'er the fraudful hook. 
Ee 


Along 
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Along the foreſt as we ſtray d, 
| You faw the boy his lime-twig ſpread ; 
| Gueſs yon the reaſon of his fear, 
= _ Leſt, heedleſs, we approach too near 
| For as behind the buſh we lay, 
| The linnet flutter*d on the ſpray. 


Needs there ſuch caution to delude 
The ſcaly fry, and feather'd brood? ©: . A 
And think ye with inferior art - 2 | 
1'o captivate the human heart b „ 


The maid, who modeſtly conce N 
Her beauties, while ſhe hides, ew N 
Give but a glimpſe, and fancy 2 Fort 
Whate'er the Grecian Venus w. 760 5 | 
From Eve's firſt fig-leaf to Brocade, © N 
All dreſs was meant for fancy's 
Which ever more delighted dwells 
On what the baſkful nymph — i 
„ 
When Celia ſtruts in man's ating. N 
She ſhews too much to raiſe 9% 
Baut from the hoop's bewirching "OL 
Her very ſhoe has pow'r to wound. 
| r Io: 
The roving eye, the boſom bare, 
fy The forward laugh, the . ee air, 
May catch the fop; for gudgeons ſtrike 
At the bare hook and balt n | 
While ſalmon play regardleſs by ; 
1 art, like nature, fo orms the fly. 


Beneath a peaſant's homely thatch, 

A ſpider long had laid her watch; 
From morn to night, with reſtleſs care, 
She ſpun her web, and wove her ſnare: 
Within the limits of her reign, 


Lay many heedleſs captives {lain, 


or flutt'ring ſtruggled in the toils 
"I To burſt he chains, and ſhun her wiles. 


A ſtraying bee that perch'd hard by, 
Beheld her with diſdainful eye, NS 
And thus began: Mean thing, give o'er, 
And lay thy flender threads no more; 

A thoughtleſs fly or two at moſt, 
Is all the conqueſt thou canſt boaſt ; 
For bees of ſenſe thy arts evade, 
We ſee ſo plain the nets are laid. 


| The gaudy tulip, that diſplays 

Her ſpreading foliage to the gaze, 
That points her charms at all the ſees, 
And yields to every wanton breeze, 
Attracts me not. Where bluſhing grows, 
I Guarded with thorns, the modeſt role, 
'* | Enamour'd, round and round I fly, 
Or on her fragrant boſom ly; 5 
Reluctant ſhe my ardour meets, 
And, bathſul, renders up her ſweets, 


To wiſer heads attention lend, 
And learn this le flon from a friend: 
She who with modeſty retires, 
Adds fuel to her lover's fires; 
While ſuch incautious j Its as yon, 
By folly your own ſchemes undo. 


—— 5 3 a . 5 1 — 1 % 
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ADvicet BELINDA, 


HE counſels of a friend, Belinda, hear, 
Too roughly kind to pleaſe a lady's car; 
Unlike the flattries of a lover's pen, . 
Such truths as women ſeldom learn from men. 
Nor think I praiſe you ill, when thus I ſhew 

W hat female vanity might fear toknow ; 


Ee3 Some 
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All who approach them, their own ends purkue, 


Hence oft from reaſon, heedle ſs beauty trays, 


When moſt you've tyranniz*'d you're molt buy, 
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Some merit's mine, to dare to be ſincere, ' 
But greater your's ſincerity to bear. 
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Hard is the fortune that your ſex attends : 
Women, like princes, find few real friends: 


Lovers and miniſters are never true. 


And the moſt truſted guide the molt betrays: 
Hence by fond dreams of fancy'd pow'r r amug'd, 


What is your ſexs earlieſt, lateſt care, 


Your heart's ſupreme ambition ?—To be fair. 
For this, the toilet ev'ry thought employs, 
Hlence all the toils of dreſs, and all the joys : 


For this hands, lips, and eyes are put to ſchool, 
And each inſtretued feature has its rule: | 
And yet how few have learn'd, when chis | is giv "Wy 


Not to diſgrace the partial baon of heav'n ? 


How few with all their pride of form can move ? 


How few has lovely nature fram'd for love; 

Do you, my Fair, endeavour to poſſeſs 
An elegance of mind, as well as dreſs; 

Be that your ornament, and know to pleaſe 

By graceful nature's unalfeRed eaſe. 


Nar make to dang” rous wit a vain pretence, 


But wiſely reſt content with modeſt ſenſe ; 


For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 


Io ſtrong for feeble women to ſuſtain ; 
Of thoſe who claim it, more than half have none; 


And half of thoſe who have it, are undone. 


Be ſtill ſuperior to your ſex's arts, 


Nor thiok diſhoneſty a proof of parts ; 
'For you, the plaineſt i is the wiſeſt rule „ 


A cunning woman is a knaviſh fool. 


Be good yourſelf, nor think another's ſhame 
Can raile your merit, or adorn your fame; 


Prudes 


Without all beauty, and all peace within; 


A woman's nobleſt ſtation is retreat; 


Domeſtic worth ſtill ſhuns too ſtrong a light, 


To labour for a ſunk, corrupted ſtate, 

Or dare the rage of envy, and be great. 

One only caſe your gentle breaſts ſhould move, 

To this great point direct your conſtant aim, 
This makes your happineſs, and this your fame, 


Love not at all, or elſe be fondly kind; 
In this, extremes alone can truly bleſs,. 


Aud ſoon the tyrant ſhall become the ſlave, 


Whoſe ſoul's entire by him ſhe loves peffeſt; 2 
And aſks no pow'r but 
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Prudes rail at whores, as ſtateſmen in diſprace 
At miniſters, becauſe they wiſh their place. 


Virtue is amiable, mild, ſerene, 5 ney 0 


The honour of a prude is rage and ſtorm, 
'Tis uglineſs in its moſt frightſul form: 
Fiercely it ſtands defying gods and men, 
As fiery monfters guard a plant's den. 


Seek to be good, but aim not to be great, 
Her faireſt virtues fly from public ſight, 


To rougher man ambition's tafk reſign ; 
Tis ours in ſenates or in courts to ſhine : 


Th? important. buſineſs of your life is love: 


Be never cool reſerve with paſſion joinꝰd; 


The virtue of a lover is exceſs. 


Contemn the little pride of giving pain 
Nor think that conqueſt juſtifies diſdain; 
Short is the period of inſulting pow'r; 
Oitended Cupid finds his vengeful hour, 
Soon will reſume the empire which he gave, 


' Bleſt is the maid, and worthy to be bleſt, | 


Feels ev'ry vanity in fondneſs loſt, Tl 
that of pleaſing, moſt: if 
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Her's is the bleſs in ſweet return to prove, 
The honeft warmth ef undiſſembled love; 
For her inconſtant man might ceaſe to range, 
And gratitude forbide delire to change. 


Thus I, Belinda, would your charms improve, 

And form your heart to all the arts of love. g 
The taſk were harder to ſecure my own, 

Againſt the pow'r of thoſe already known; 

Fior well you twiſt the ſecret chains that bind 
With gentle force the captivated mind; 

Skill'd ev'ry ſoft attraction to employ, 

Each flatt'ring hope, and each alluring joy; 

] own your genius, and from you receive 

The rules of pleaſing, which to you I give, 


mm - 
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The Story of PALE MON and LAVINIA. 


IME lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
. And fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her birth; 
For in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, _ 
Of every ſtay, fave innocence and heav'n, 
She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; | 
By ſolitude and decp-ſurrounding ſhades, 
But more by baſhful modeſty conceal'd. 
Together thus they ſhunn'd the cruel ſcorn 
Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy faſhion and low- minded pride: 
Almoſt on Nature's common bounty fed, 
Like the gay birds, that ſung them to repoſe, 
Content, and careleſs of to- morrow's fare. 


Her form was freſner than the morning roſe 
When the dew wets its leaves; unſtain'd and pure 
As is the lily, or the mountain ſnow, 1 
The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes; 


Sal 


A myrtle riſes far from human eye, 


With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 
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Still on the ground dejected, dialog alk: 


Their humid beams into the blooming flowers; 
Or when the mournful tale her mother told, | 
Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, . — 
Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar 
Of evening, ſhone in tears. A native grace 

Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſn'd limbs, _ 
VeiPd in a fimple-robe their beſt attire, | 2 
Beyond the pomp of dreſs ; for lovelineſs — 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt: 


Thoughtleſs of beauty, the was beauty's ſelf, 


Recluſe amid the cloſe-embowering woods: * 
As in the hollow breaft of Appenine, REL - i 
Beneath the ſhelter of incircling hills, EO: Wl 


* 


Ard breaths its balmy fragrance o'er the wild; 9 
So flouriſh'd, blooming, and unſeen by all, FE |! 
The ſweet Lavinia; till at length, compel.  _. 1 
By ſtrong neceſſityꝰs ſupreme command, ! 


To glean Palemon's fields. The pride of ſwaing 
Palemon was,—the gen'rous, and the rich, | 
Who led the rural life in all its joy 

And elegance; ſuch as Arcadian ſong 


Tranſmits from ancient, uncorrupted times, 


When ty rant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 
But free to follow Nature was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 
Amuſing, chanc'd befide his reaper train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye 


Vnconſcious of her pow'r, and turning quick _— 
Wich unaffected bluſhes from his gaze - 8 
Le ſaw her charming, but he ſaw not half kk 
The charms her downcaſt modeſty conceal'd. 
That very moment, love and chaſte deſire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; BY 
For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, | 1 
Which ſcarce the firſt philoſopher can ſcorn, 1 


| 

1 
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| 
1 

1 

| 
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And thus in ſeeret to his foul he ſigh'd: 


Of old Aca/7e's line; and to my mind 
c Recals that patron of my happy life, 


„ And once fair-fpreading family diſſolv'd. 
_««?'Tis ſaid that in fome lone obſcure retreat, 
28 by remembrance ſad, and decent pride, 


4% Hig aged widow and his daughter live, 


E. That nouriſh'd up my fortune, ſay, ah where, 
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Should his heart own a gleaner in the field? 


% What pity |! that fo delicate a form, 
% By beauty kindl'd, where enliv'ning ſenſe, 
« And more than vulgar neſs ſeem to dwell, 
c Should be devoted to the rude embrace +2 
« Of forge incedent clown ! She looks, methinks, 


« From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe, 
« Now to the duſt gone down; his houſes, lands, 


& Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 


\ 


* 


„ Whom yet my fruitleſs fearch could never find : 


4% Romantic with, would this the daughter were!“ 


© When, ſtrict inquiring from herſelf, he found 


She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend, 


Of bountiful Acaſto. Who can fpeak _ 
The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart, 


And thro? his nerves in ſhiv'ring tranſports ran? 


Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd and bold; 
And as he view'd her ardent o'er and o'er, 7 


Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 


Conſus'd and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 
Her riſing beauties fluſ}'d a higher bloom, 


And thus Palemon, paſſionate and juſt, 
Peur'd out the pic us rapture of his ſoul - 


« And art chou then Acaſto's dear- remains E-; 


„ She, whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought 


« So long in vain ? Oh, yes! the very ſame, 


4% The ſoften'd image of my noble friend; 
& Alive his every feature, every lock, 


% More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than ſpring ? 
Thou ſole- ſurviving bloſſom from the root 


« In 


And good, —the grace of all the country round. 


- 


« Tn what ſequeſter'd defert haſt thou drawn 

«« The kindeſt aſpect of delighted heav'n, 

« Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown fo fair, 
« Tho? poverty's cold winds, and cruſhing rain, 
« Beat keen and heavy bn thy tender years? 
* O let me now, into a richer fol 


| 66 1 the e ſafe! where vernal ſuns and ſhow'es | 


« Niffule their warmeſt, largeſt ir fluence; 
« And of my garden be the pride and joy ! 

« Tt ill befits thee; oh! it ill befits 
i Jcaſts's daughter; he, whoſe open ſtores, 


% Tho? vaſt, were little to his ample he art, 


„The father of a country, thus to pick 

« The very refuſe of thoſe harveſt fields 

« Which from his bounteous friendſhip I enjoy. 

« Then throw that ſhameful pittance from thy hand, 
% But ill applied to ſuch a rugged taſk; 


«Theſe fields, the maſter, all, my Fair, are thine; 


« Tf to the various bleſſings which thy honſe 
« Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that blefs, 


The deareſt bleſs, the power of bleſling thee ! 
T Here ces this youth ; yet (till hi ſpeaking eye 
* 


Fxpreſs'd the ſacred triumph of his foul 
With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, 


Above the vulgar joy divinely rais d; 


Nor waitcd he reply. Won by the charm 


Of goodneſs irreliitible, and all 


In ſweet diſorder loft, ſhe bluſh'd conſent. 
1khe news immediate to her mother brought, 


While, pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe pin'd away 
The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate: 
Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 
Joy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam 
Of fetting life ſhone on her ev'ning hours, 
Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair; 


— 


Who flouriſh'd long in tender bl:{:, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves 
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= 
His | beams entire, his fierceneſs loſt ; 


The winds lay only not aſleep y 
The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 


Soft fell her words, as flew the ar. 
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\ ELIA and I, the other day, 
Walk'd o'er the ſand hills to the ſea ; z 
e ſetting ſun adorn'd the coaſt, 


And on the furface of the deep 


Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair; 


With ſecret joy 1 heard ker ſay, 
That ſhe would never miſs one day 
A walk ſo fine, a ſight ſo gay. 


But, Oh the change ! ! the winds grew bight; 


Impending rempeſts charge the ſky ; 


The lightning flies, the thunder rores, 
And big waves laſh the frighten'd ſhores, 


Struck with the horror of the ſight, _ 
Spe turns her head, and Wings her flight : 


And trembling vows, ſhe'll ne'er again 


: — the ſhore, or view the main. 


Once[more at Jeaſt look Back, aid I 'S 


| Thyſelf i in that large glaſs deſcry : "Eh 


When thou art in good-humour dreft, 


When gentle reaſon rules thy breaſt, 


The ſun upon the calmeſt ſea 


Appears not half fo bright as thee: 


*1is then that with delight I rove 
Upon the boundleſs depth of love ; 
I bleſs my chain, I hand iy oar, 


5 Ner think on all 1 leſt on ſhore, 


But when vain Joubrs and cromndles fear 


Do Celia's lovely boſom tear; 
When the big lip and wat'ry eye 


Fell me the riſug ſtorm is nigh; 
Tx 
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is then thou art yon angry main, 
Deform'd by winds, and daſh'd by rain; 

And the poor failor, that muſt try 


Its fury, labours leſs than 1. 


- Shipwreck'd, in vain to land I make, 


While love and fate ſtill drive me back; 


Forc'd tq doat on in thy own way, 
J chide thee firſt, and then obey, 1 
Wretehed when from thee, vex'd when nigh, ' 


I with thee or without thee, die. 


The GARLAND. 


HE pride of every grove I choſe, . 
The violet ſweet, and lily fair, 


The dappled pink, and bluſhing roſe, 


To deck my charining Chloe's hair. 


At morn the nymph vouchſaf'd to place 


Upon her brow the various wreath ; 
The flow*rs lefs blooming than her face, 
The ſcent leſs fragrant than her breath. 


The flowers ſhe ware along the day 4 
And ev'ry nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 
That in her hair they look'd more gay 


Than glowing in their native be 


' Undreſs'd at evening, when ſhe found 


Their odour loſt, their colour paſt, 


She chang'd her look; and on the 1 Pp : 


Her garland and her eyes ſhe caſt, 
The eye dropt ſenſe diſtin& and clear, 

As any mule's tongue could ſpeak; 
When from its lid a pearly tear 


Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. 


D iſſembling, 
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Diſſembling, what I knew to well. 
My yew, th = life, ſaid E, explain 


This change of humour: pr ythee tell, 
The falling tear — What does it mean . 


She ſigh'd, the ſmil'd 3 and, to the flowers 
Pointing, the lovely mor liſt aid © 
See! friend, in ſome few fleeting hours, 

0 yonder, what a change is made! 


Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of Beauty are but one; 

At morn both flouriſh bright and gay, 

Both fade at evening, pale and gone. 


At dawn poor Stella danc'd and ſung, 
The aw'rous youth around her bows : 
At night her fatal knell was rur 

1 ſaw, and kiſs'd her in her ron. 


| Such as ſhe is, who dynd 26-day, 


Such 1, alas! may be to-morrow ; 
Go, Damon, bid thy muſe diſplay 
> KW Jutice of thy Chloe's forrow. 8 


The Mznzy Anvaw, 


a 75 Merry Andrew the laſt Southwark fair, J 
| At BarthoPmew he did not much appear, 
| Doo was the edi of the mayor) 

5 Kouthwark, therefore, as his tricks he hew'd, 
To pleaſe our maſters, and his friends the crowd, 
A huge near's tongue he in his right hand held, 
His left was with a good black pudding filed ; 
With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 
The elowniſh mimic ireveries the ** : 


"Why 
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Why how now, Andrew, cries his brother qroll, 
To day's conceit, methinks, is fomething dull: 
Come on, Sir, to our worthy friends explain, 
What does your emblematic worſhip meta? 
Q140th Andrew, ' Honeſt Engliſh let us ſpeak, 
Your emblem (what de you calÞPt) is heathen-Greek. 
To tongue or pudding thou haff no pretence, 
Learning thy talent is; but mine is Senſe. 
That buſy fool I was which thou art now, | 
Deſirous to correct, not knewing how; 5 
With very goed deſign, but little wit, 
Blaming or praiſing things as I thought fit. 
I for this conduct had what I deſerv*d, 
And dealing honeſtly, was almoſt ſtarv'd 2 
But, thanks to my indulgent ſtars, I eat, 
Since I have found the ſecret to be great, 
O deareſt Andreu, ſays the humble droll, 
Henceforth may I obey, and thou control, 
Provided thou impart thy uſeful fill. | 
Bow, then, ſays Andreu, and for once I will. 
Be of your patron's mind, whate*er he ſays 3 
Sleep very much, think little, and talk leſs: 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong: 
But ert your pudding, flave, and bold your tongue. 


A rev'rend prelate ſtopp*d his coach and ſix, 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's tricks; 
But when he heard him give this golden rule, 
Drive on, he cry'd, this fellow is no foel. 


1 
hes ' 
@—_ 8 * 8 , * 1 ; KA. n a. þ 
* ; * 1 | — 
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AMBITION and CONTENT. A Fas. 
Wine yet the world was young, and men were 
_ few RES ES way 
Nor lurking fraud, nor tyrant rapine knew; 
5 In virtue rude, the gaudy arts they fcorn'd, 
Which, virtue loſt, degenerate times adorn'd 3 _— 
e Ou oe „ 


. 3 
> 


* * 
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No ſumptuous fabrics yet were ſeen to riſe, 
Nor guſhing fountains taught © invade the ſſcies; 
With nature art had not begun tha ſtrife, 
Nor fwelling marble roſe to mimic life: 
No pencil yet had learg'd c'expreſs the fair: 
lhe bounteous th wieel their En care, 


Then did Content exert her Sul ſway, * 
And taught the peaceful world her pow'r vobey; ; 
Content, a female of celeſtial race, 
Bright and complete in each celeſtial grace; 

| 1 fair ſhe was, as riſing da?: 
And brighter than the ſun's meridian rayz 

Joy of Al hearts, delight of ev'ry eye, 
Nor grief nor pain appear'd when ſhe was 
Her preſence from the wretched baniſh'd care, 
Diſpers'd the ſ welling ligh, and ſtopt the falling tear, 


Long did the nymph her regal ſtate, maintain, 
As long mankind were bleſt beneath her reign ; 
>Till dire Ambition, helliſh fiend ! aroſe, _ 
To plague the world, and baniſh man's repoſe : 
+= * 5 ſprung from that rebellious crew, 
Which mighty Jeve's phlegæran thunder flew, 
Reſolv'd to diſpoſſeſs the royal fair, 1 
On all her friends he threaten'd open war. 
Fond of the novelty, vain, fickle man, 
In crowds to his infernal ſtandard ran; 
And the weak maid defenceleſs left alone, 5 
T'avoid his rage, was for©d to quit the throne. 


It chanc'd as wand'r ring thre? the fields he f 
Forſook of all, and deſtitute of aid. 
Upon a riſing mountain's flow'ry lie, : 
A pleaſant cottage, roof?d with turf, ſhe br. 

W al by a gloomy venerable wood 

Of ſhady plains, and ancient oaks, it ſtood : 

Around, a various proſpect charm'd the ſight : 
Here W harveſts clad the et with White: 


„Here 
N 
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Here a rough ſhaggy rock the clouds did pierce, 
From which a turrent ruſn'd with rapid force: 
Here mountain-woods diffag*d a duſky ſhade, IF 
Here flocks and herds in flow'ry valleys play d | 
While o'er the mattedgrafs theliquid cryſtalitray'd. . 
In this ſweet place there dwelt a chearful pair, 
Tho' bent beneath the weight of many a year 4 
Who wiſely flying public noiſe and ſtrife, 
In t his obſcure retreat had paſsd their life ; j | 
| Theſhuſband Induſtry was calld, Frugality the wife. # 
With tendereſt friendmip mutually bleſt, | 
No houſehold-jars had &er diſturbꝰd their reſt. 
A num rous offspring grac'd their homely board, 
That ſtill with Nature's ſimple gifts was ſtor'd. 
The father rural buſineſs only knew, 
The ſons the fame delightful art purſue : 
An only daughter, as a goddeſs fair, 
Above the reſt was the fond mother's care: 
Plenty ; the brighteſt nymph of all the „ 
Each heart's denen ador d by every ſwain. 


v.. 


$i as Content: this charmi ſcene eſpy'd, 
Joyful within herſelf che god des cryꝰd: 
This happy ſight my * heart doth raiſe, 
The gods, I 1 will grant me better days: 
When with proſperity my life was bleſt, 
In vonder houſe I've been a welcome gueſt; 
There now, perhaps, I may protection find, 
For royalty is banith'd from my mind ; 
I'll thither haſte : How. happy ſhould 1 be, a 
If ſuch a refuge were reſerv'd for me! 


Thus ſpoke che fair, and ſtraight ſne bent her wa 
Ta the talt mountain where the cottage lay : 
Arriv'd, ſhe makes her chang'd condition known; 
Tells how the rebels drove her from her throne ; 
What painful, dreary wilds ſhe'd wandered o'er, 
| And welter from the tyrant doth implore. 


> ea] F ] The: C 
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'The faithful aged pair at once were ſeiz%d 
With joy and grief, at once were pain'd and please; 
Grief for their baniſh'd Queen their hearts policit, \ 
And joy ſucceeded for their future gueſt: 
And if yeu'll deign, bright goddeſs, here to dwell, 
And with your preſence grace our humble cell, 
Whate*er the gods have given with bounteeus hand, 


5 Our harveſts, helds, and flocks, our all command, 


Meanwhile Ambition on his ira flight, 
Sole lord of man, attain'd his wiſh's height; 
Of all dependence on his ſubjects ceas'd, 
He rang'd without a curb, and did whateꝰ er he leads 
As ſome wild flame driv'n on by furious winds 
Wide ſpreads deſtr uction, nor reſiſtance finds; 
So ruſh'd the fiend; deſtructive ofer the plain, 
De fac'd the labours of th? induſtrious ſwain; 
Polluted every ſtream with human gore, | 
And ſcatter'ꝰd p: agues and death from ſhore to ſhore. 


Great Tove beheld it E th* Olymplan . 
Where fate aſſembled all the heav'nly pow*rs; 
Then with a nod that ſhook th? Empyrean throne, 

Thus the Saturnian thunderer begun: 
Lou fee, immortal inmates of the ſkies, — 
How this vile wretch almighty power defies : 
His darling crimes, the blood which he has ſpilt, 
Demand a torment equal to his guilt: _ 7 
Then, Cyprian goddeſs, let thy mighty boy 
Swift to the tyrant's gwilty palace fly; _ 
There let him chuſe his tharpeſt, hotteſt dart, 
And with his former rival wound his heart. 
And thou, my ſon, (the god to Hermes ſaid) 
Snatch up thy wand, and plume thy heels and head; 
Dart thro? the yielding air with all thy force, 5 
And down to Pluto's realms direct thy courſe ; 
There rouſe Oblivion from her ſable cave, 
Where dull ſhe fits by Lethe's ſluggiſh Wave; 
Command her to ſecure the ſacred bound, 
Where lives Content retir'd ; ; and all around 


Diffuſe 
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Hiffuſe the deepeſt glooms of Stygian night, 
And ſcreen the virgin from the tyrant's ſight, 
That the Vain purpoſe of his life may try 
Still to explore what ſtill eludes his eye. 

He ſpoke ; loud praiſes ſhake the bright abode, 


Aud all applaud-the juſtice of the god. 


H Hxsx, as they change, Almighty Father! theſe 

Are but the varied Gob. The rolling year 
Is full of thee, Forth in the pleaſing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderneſs and love. 


Wide fluſh the fields, the iT ping air is balm; 


Echo the mountains round; the foreſt ſmiles ; 
And every ſenſe, and every heart is joy. 


Then comes thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then % ſun 
Shoots full perfection through the ſwelling year: 


And oft thy voice in dreadful: thznder ſpeaks ; 


Ard oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves in hollow-whiſpering gales 


Thy bounty ſhines in autumn unconfin'd, . 
And ſpreads a common feaſt for all that live. 


In Winter, awful Thou with clouds and ſtorms - 


Around Thee thrown, tempeſt o'er tempeſt roll'd. 


_ Majeſtic darkneſs on the whirlwind's wings 
Riding ſublime, The bidſt the world adore, - 
And humbleſt nature with iy northern blaſt. . 


Myſterious round! what ſkill, what force divine, 


Deep felt in theſe appear! a {imple train, 
Yet ſo delightful mix'd, with ſuch kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd,, 
Shade, unperceiv'd, l into ſhade, 


— . ³˙rdm . ⅛Ü IE Lo, 


: And | 
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Ard all f forming an harmonious whole, 
That, as they ſtill ſucceed, they raviſh ſtill, \ 
By ward'ring oft, with brute unconſcious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever buſy, wheels the ſilent ſpheres; 
Works in che ſecret deep, ſhoots, ſteaming thence 
The fair profuſion that o' erſpreads the ſpring ; 
Flings from the ſun direct the flaming day, 
Ft eds every creature, hurls the tempeſt forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With tranſport touches all the ſprings of life. 


Nature, attend! join every living ſoul 
Beneath the ſpacious temple of the ſky : 
In adoration join; and, ardent, raiſe | 
One general ſong ! To him, ye vocal gales, _ 
Breathe ſoft, whoſe ſpi: it in your frefhnefs breathes: 

Oh talk of him in ſolitary glooms!? | 
Where, o'er the rock, the ſcarcely-waving pine 
Fills the brown ſhade with a religious awe, 
And ye, whole bolder note is heard afar, | 
Who ſhake the aſtoniſh'd world, lift high to heav'n 
The impetuous ſong, ard fay from whom ye rage. 
His praiſe, ye brooks, attune ; ye trembling rills ; 
And let me catch it as I muſe along. 
Je headlong torrents, rapid and profound; _ 
Ie fofter floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale: and thou, majeſtic main, 
A ſecret world of wonders in thyſelf, 


F 


Sound his ſtupendous praiſe; whoſe greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft rot dur incenſe, herbs, and fruits, and flow'rs, 
In mingled clouds to him; whoſe fun exalts 
W hoſe breath perfumes you, and whoſe pencil paints, 
Le forefts, bend; ye harveſts, wave to him; 
Breathe your ſtül ſong into the reaper's heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in heav'n, as earth afleep 
Unconſcious lies, effuſe your mildeſt beams. 


| Ye 
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Ye valleys raiſe ; for the Great Shepherd. reipns ; 
And his wnſeff ring kingdom yet will come. 


Sweeteſt of birds! ſweet Philomela, charm 
The hitening ſhades, and teach the night his 


The N 


Whether the bloſſoms blow, the Summer ray 


Or Winter rites in the black'ning Eaſt, 


* 
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Ye conſtellations, while your angels ſtrike, 
Amid the ſpangled ſky, the ſilver lyre: 
Great ſource of day ! beſt image here below 


Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 


From worid to world,.the vital ocean round, + 
On nature write with every. beam his praiſe. _ ö 
The thunder rolls: Be huſh'd the proſtrate world; 
While cloud to cloud returns the ſolemn hymn. 
Bleat out afreſh, ye hills; ye molly rocks, 
Retain the ſound: The broad reſponſive low, 


ay 


Ye woodlands all, awake : A boundleſs fong | 
Burſt from the groves; and when the reſtleſs day, l 
Expiring, lays the warbling world aſleep, 2 

t! praiſe. 
Ye chief, for whom the whole creation ſmiles, 


At once the head, the heart, aud tongue of all, | 
Crown the great hymn ! in ſwarming cicies vaſt, 
Aſſembled men, to the deep organ join 
The long-reſounding voice, oft breaking clear, 
At ſolemn pauſes, {vey the ſwelling baſe; 
aA 


And, as each mingling flame increaſes each, 


In one united ardour riſe to heav'n : 


Or, if you rather chuſe the rural ſhade, 

And find a fane in every ſacred grove, 

There let the ſhepherd's flute, the virgin's lay, 
Crank: and the poet's lyre, 

Still ing the God of Seaſons as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 


Ruſſets the plain, in/piring Autumn gleams, 


Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 


And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat} 


Should fate command me to the fartheſt verpe 
Of the green earth, to diſtant barb'rous climes, 
. Rivers 
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Rivers unknown to ſong; where firſt the ſun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 
Flames on th* Atlantic iſles ; tis nought | to me e. 
Since God is ever-preſent, ever felt, 
In the void waſte, as in the city full; 
And where he vital breathes, there muſt be joy, 
When ev'n at laſt the ſolemn hours ſhall come, 
And wing my myſtic flight to future worlds, 
I-chearful will obey, "here with new powers, 
Will rifing wonders ſmg : L cannot go 
Where univerſal love not ſmiles around, 
Suſtaining all yon orbs, and all their funs 3 
From ſeeming evil ſtill educing good, 
And better thence again, and better ſtill, 
Ln infinite progreſſion.— But 1 loſe- - 
Myſelf in ine in LreaT INEFrABLEK! 
Come then, 5 r Silence, muſe his praiſe. 


MI ND ſuperior to B 0 D F. 


"HAT is the blooming tindure of the ein, 
To peace of mind, and harmony within? 
What the bright ſparkling of the fineſt eye, 

To the ſoft foothing of a calm reply? th 

Can comelineſs of form, or ſhape, or air, 5 
With comelineſs of words or deeds compare? 
No ;—thoſe ar firſt th? unwary heart may gain; 
Bur theſe, —th5ie only. can the heart retain. 


— 3 * — 


| CONTENT. A Paboral. | 


ER e and mountains, rude, barren, 
and bare, 


As wilder'd and weary d 1 roam, 
A gen- 


A gentle young ſhepherdeſs fees my deſpair, 
Her caſeme nt ſweet woodbines crept wantonly round; 


While thrown from my guard by ſome glances ſhe 


I told my ſoft wiſhes ; ſhe ſweetly reply*d, 


Joe rich ones rejected, and great ones deny'd; 


Her air was fo modeſt, hey aſpect fo meek * 
I kiſgd the ripe roſes that glow'd on her check, 


Now jocund together we tend a few ſheep, 


Or reſt on the rock whence the ſtreamlet diſtils, | 


The cottager, Peace, is well known for her ſire, | 
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And leads me—o'er lawns—to her home. 
Yellow ſheaves from rich Ceres her cottage had 
cee, . | 
Green ruſhes were ſtrew'd on her floor, 
And deck'd the fod-ſeats at her door. 


We ſat onrſelves-down to a cooling repaſt: 
Freſh fruits! and fhe culPd me the beſt ; 


>, VVV 
Love ſlily ſtole into my breaſt: 


(Le virgins, her voice was divine!) 


But take me, fond ſhiepherd — I'm thine, 


So ſimple, yet ſweet were her charms; 
And lock'd the lov'd maid in my arms. ; 
And if, by you. pratler, the ſtrean, 
Reclin'd on her boſom, I fink into ſleep, 

Her image ſtil} ſoftens my dream. 


Together we range ofer the {low-riſing hills, 
Delighted with paitoral yiews, 
And point out new themes for my muſe. Yo | 
To pomp or proud titles ſhe ne'er did aſpire, 
The damſel's of humble deſcent ;_ | 


And ſhepherds have nam'd her Content, 


The | 
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De FOX and the CAT. AFanL pe.” 


— 


THE Fox and the Cat, as they travell'd one day, 
With moral diſcourſes cut ſherter the way : 

© Tis great, ſays the Fox, to make juſtice our guide: 

How godlike is mercy?” Grimalkin reply c. 


W zile thus they proceeded; a wolf from the wood, 
Impatient of hunger, and thirſting for blood. 
Ruſhed forth—as he ſaw the dull ſhepherd aſleep, 
And ſeiz'd for his ſupper, an innocent ſheep. 1 
In vain, wretched victim, for mercy you bleat, 
When mutton's at hand, ſays the wolf, I muſt eat. 


Grimalkin's aſtoniſh*d,—The Fox ſtood aghaſt, 
- To ſee the fell beaſt at his bloody repaſt. ; 
© What a wretch, fays the Cat, —tis the vileſt of 
__  beutes; _ yr OT: Es 
Does he feed upo 
-. 14.4 PooRnS-: . Ty 
Cries the Fox—*While our oaks give us acorns ſo 
c Wat a tyrant is this, to {pill innocent blood ?? 
Well, onward they march'd, and they moraliz'd ſtill, 
Till they came where ſome poultry. pick*d chaff by 
alc ET IE. 
Sly Reynard ſurvey' d them with gluttonous eyes, 
And made (ſpite of. morals) a pullet his prize. 
A mouſe too, that chanc'd from her covert to ſtray, 
The greedy Grimalkin ſecur'd as her prey. 


A ſpider that ſat in her web on the wall, 


n fleſh, when there's herbage—and. 


o 


Perceiv'd the poor victims, and pity'd their fall; 


She cry'd—Of. ſuch murders how guiltleſs am I; 
do ran to regale on a new-taken fly, 


MORAL, 
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MORAL: 5 
The faults of our neighbours with freedom we live, 
But tax not Ty ms we N the lame. 
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| On Taxino of BIRD-NESTS, 


- HAVE found out a gift for my Fair, 

I have found where the r breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 

She will ſay "tis a barbarous deed. 


He neer can be true, he err f, 
Who cas rob a poor bird of its young; 
And I lov'd her the more when I heard 
Such tenderneſs drop from her tongue. 


>. , 5 F I * © : : N : 
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An Elzer. on « BLACKBIRD. 
nd 
oo k. ſun had chac'd the winter ſnow, 
ſo And kindly loos'd the froſt-bound foil ; 
5 0- The melting ſtreams began to flow, 

And ploughmen urg? 4 their annual toil, 


by ſom then amidſt the corned throng, | 
Whom nature wakes to mirth and love, 
A Blackbird rais*d his amorous ſong, 
And thus jt echo'd thro? the raves. - 


©0 ! faireſt of the feather'd train, 
For whom | ing, for whom 1 burn; 

Attend with picy to my ſtrain, _ | 
And grant my love a kind return. - 


0 See, ſ-e the winter ſtorms are flown, 
8 And ephyra gently fan the air! 185 
1 | "7 a 
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Let us the genial influence own 
0 Let us the vernal paſtime ſhare. 


c The raven plumes his j jetty wing, 
To pleaſe his croaking paramour ; 

1 lark's reſponſive love. tales ling, 

6 Aud tell their pathion as Wey ſoars 


4 But truſt me, Love, the raven't wing 

s not to be compar'd with mine; 

Nor can the lark ſo ſweetly ſing 8 
As I, Who e wich ſweetneſs j Joie. 5 


« With thee Ill prove the ſweets of love, 
„With thee divide the cares of life; 

0 oy fonder huſband in the grove, 

© Nor none than thee a happier wife. 


« I] lead thee to the cleareſt _ 

© Whole ſtreams among rhe * * $- 
There will we fir and ſip our fill, 
Or ia che flow'ry border play. 


« p11 guide thee to the thickeſt brake, 
Impervious to the ſchool- boy's eye: 
For thee, the plaiſter*d neſt I'll make, 
8 And on thy downy . he. 


5, To get thee food III range the fields, 5 
And cull the beſt of every kind; 

© Whatever nature's bounty yields, 15 
Or love's aſſiduous care can find. 


"> And when my lovely mate would tray, 

To taſte the ſummer ſweets at lacge, 
5 c At home PII wait the live-long day, 
And tend at home our infant charge. 


:< When prompted by a mother's care, 
by - RF warmth ſhall form th”. impriſon'd young, 


b With thee the taſk I'l-fondly ſhare, 


Or chear ed labours with my ſong,” 
The melting dame 


He cexfÞhis ſong 
With re e. pity heard his ſtrain; 

She felt, ſhe er pi a mutual flame, 
And haſten'd to reheve his pain. 


He led her to the nuptial bow'r, 
And neſtled cloſely by her Pri 


The happieſt bridegreom in that hour, 


Ard ſhe the moſt enamour' d bride. 


Next morn he wak'd her with a ſong 5 


© Ariſe ! behold the new-born day! 
The lark his matin peal has rung; 
5 Ariſe, my love, and come away. 


Togerhier through the fields they ſtray'd, 


And to the verdant riv'let's fide, 


Renew'd their vows, and hopp'd and play'd, 


With honeſt joy, and decent pride. 


But O! my muſe, with pain relates 
The mournful ſequel of my tale; 
Sent by an order of the fates, 
A gunner met them 1 in the vale, 


Alarw'd, the lover cryd, c My dear, 


1 Haſte, haſte away, ! ! from danger fly! 
Here, gunner, turn thy vengeance here! 


O {pare my "Wes and * me die,” 


At him the gunner took his aim: 
Ihe aim he took was much too true ; 
O] hai he chole ſome other gam, 

- Orr ſhot as he had us'd to . * 


Divided pair: forgive the pole yh F 


While I with tears your fate rehearſe : 


G 


8 : 
- "OE having killed any thing before or Fnce, 
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Pl! join the wi os plantive ſong, 
And ſave the lover in my ver e. 
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The L A DLE. 


WO gods unn FRE came from above, 
One Mercury, the other Fove ; \. 
The humour was, it ſeems, to know, | 
If all the favours they beſtow, | 
Could from our own perverſeneſs eaſe us, 
And, if our wiſh enjoy'd would _ us. 


Diſcourſing largely on this theme, 
Ober hills and dales their godſhips came; 
Till well- nigh tir'd, at almoſt night; 

They thought it proper to alight, 


Note here, and is as true as odd is, 
That in * a god or goddeſs 
Exerts no ſupe rnat'ral powers; 
But acts on maxims juſt like ours. 


ſpy'd at laſt a country farm, ED 
Where all was ſaug, and clean, and warm 3 
For woods before, and hills behind, 
Secur'd it both from rain and wind : 
Large oxen in the field weie ovine 1 
Good grain was ſown; good fruit was growing ; s 


Of laſt year's corn in barns great ſtore 


Fat turkies gobbling at the door : 

And wealth, in th. rt, with peace conſented, 
That people here thou'd live contented : 

Bur did they in effect do fo? 
Have ne, friend, and thou ſhalt know, 


The honeſt farmer and his wife, 
To years MF, from pres of life, 55 


1 3 3 is | 
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Had ae with the warriage nooſe, | 

' (A+ almoſt ev'ry couple does : 4 
Sometimes my plague, ſometimes my darling! 
Kiſſing to-day. to-morrow ſnarling; 0 
Tointly ſubmitting to endure 
That evil: which admits no cure. 


Our gods the outward pate unbarr d; 

Our farmer met them in the yard: 
Thought they were folks that loft their way, 

And aſk'd them civilly to ſtay: :- = 

Told them for ſupper or for bed, 

They might go on, and be worſe ſped. 

So ſaid, lo done; the gods conſent, 

All three into the parlour went : PE 

They compliment, they ſit, they chat, | 
Fight oer the wars, reform the ſtate ; 
A thouſand knotty points they clear, 
Till ſupper and my wife appear. 


Well then. Things handſomely were ſerv'd, 
My miſtreſs for the iitrangers carv'd ; AS "nf 
How ſtrong the beer, how good the meat, 
How loud they laugh'd, how much they eat, 

In Epic ſumptuous would ap;car, | - 
Vet ſhall be paſe'd in filence here: 
For I ſhould grieve to have it ſaid, pod 
That by a fine deſcriptien led, + 
I made my epiſode too 'ong; $4 
Or tir*d my friends to grace my ſong. 


The grace. cup ſerv'd, the cloth away, 

Jove thaught it time to ſne w his play: 
Landlofd and landlady, he cry*'d, 

Folly and jeſting laid aſide, 

That ye thus hofſpitably live, 

And ſtrangers with good cheer receive, 

Is mighty grateful to your betters, FONTS, 
And makes ev'n gags themſelves y our debtors. 
d | # 5 


To 
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To give this heir plainer proof, 

Yoo! have to-night beneath your roof 

A pair of gods; nay, never wonder, 

e youth can fly, and I can thunder. 

I'm Jupiter, and he Mereurins, 

Mo page, my ſon indeed, hut fparious 
Form then three wiſhes, von and Madam, 

And, fare as you already had ů em, 6 
The things deſir%d, in half an hour, 

Shall all be herez and in your Powir. 5 


44 bak ye, great gods, the w 
0 may your 2 er blaze! 
A jadie for our ſilver diſn 3 
Is what I want —is what 1 wth. — _ 
A ladle 1 cries the man,—-aladlet - - 
Odzooks, Coriſea, you have pray*d ills 
What ſhould be great you turn to _— 
1 wiſh the ladle in. Jnr ae WT ui > 


Wirh e qual grief and ſhame my muſe 

" "The eg of the tale purſües: 
The ladle.felt into the room, 

And ſtuck in old Ceriſca's bums 

Our couple weep two willies p 

And kindly join to form the laſt ; - 

| To eaſe the woman's aukward pain, 
And with the ladle out again. 


— COLD . 


The Merl. „ 
Tuts commoner has worth and parts, 
Is prais'd for arms, or lov'd for ar ts 
His head aches for a coronet: 
And who i is bleſd, that is not great? 


Some ſenſe, and more eſtate, kind bear 
To this well-locted peer has givin: - 
What then? He muſt have rule and ſway 5 
And * is wrong, till harr r 


* 
* 
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The miſer muſt take up his plumb ; 
And dares not touch the hoarded ſum, 
The ſickly dotard wants a wife, 

To draw off his laſt dregs of life. 
Againſt our peace we arm our will, 
Amidſt our plenty Something till 

For horſes, houſes, pictures, planting, 


10 thee, to me, to him 1 is wanting, 


| The cruel Something anos,” 
Cen and leavens all the reſt. 


That Something if we could obtain, 


Would ſoon create a future pain: 
And to the coffin, from the cradle, 
Tis all a E and all * Ladle. | 


8 
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The EXPERIMENT: 4 TAL 


IRTUE and vice, two * pow'rs, 
Who rule this motley world of ours, 


Diſputed once which govern'd beſt, nm . 


And whoſe dependants moſt were bleſt; 5 
They reaſon'd, rally'd, crack'd their Jokes ; 8 
Succeeding much like other folks; 

Ibeir logic waſted and their wit, L 

Nor one nor t'other would ſubmit; 

But both the doubtful point conſent | 
To clear a fair experiment 

For this ſome mertal, they declare, 

By turns ſhall th their bounties ſhare : 

And, either's pow'r to bleſs him try'd, 

Shall then the long diſpute decide, _ 
On Hodge they fin, a country boor, 

As yet rough, ignorant, careleſs, poor 

Vice firſt exerts her power to bleſs, 

And gives him Riches to exceſs : 

With gold ſhe taught him to lupply 

Each cling wif of nary ; 
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Hodge grew at length polite and rea 
? Hodge gr like * Bok of ſta e: of * A OT 
He ſwore with graee, got nobly doth. 17-708 
And kept in pomp his twentieth punk. 
One morning, as in eaſy — 218 
Hodge ſat with ruminating air, 
Vice, like a lady fair and gay, ES 
Approach'd, and thus was heard to „ 
(Behind her Firtue ali the whife 
Stood flily lifPning with a fmile)- 
Know, favour'd mortal, new that 1 
The pleaſures of thy life ſupply ; :; 
I rais'd thee from the clay- built cell, 
Where ant, Contempt; and Slaurry dwell Ly 
„ And (as each joy on earth is foldꝰ 
To purchaſe all, I gave the gold ; 5 
- This made the charms of me, | 
This bleſs'd thee with the] * of wine; 
6 This gave thee, in the rich . 
„ Whate*er can pleaſe the rutor'd. n 1 
Confeſt the bleffings I beſtow, ' 
© And pay the grate ut t Ranks you es 3 
My name is Fiee f—=Cry'd Hodge, and leer di 
Long be your mighty name reverar 
4. Fobid it; env ' thus bleſsd by you,. 
© That I ſhould rob yeu of your due; 
To Wealth, 'twas you that made me heir, 
And gave, for which I thank you, Care; 
- Wealth brought me wine, tis paſt a doubt, 
And vine — ſee here's a leg !—he gouf: 
To Wealth my French ragour'l one, 
W hence /turvy,. pains, and afthmas flow : 
& And now-ro ſhew how much | prize 
© The joys which from your bounties rſs, 
0 Each — with ſo dear a brother, 
I'll give you one to take the ,EL e 
+ Avaunt, depart fromm whence you amez 
6 Arid thank your ſtars that I am lame.” T? 
Enrag'd aud Arſe , away ſhe flew, — | 
- Age with her gifts from Hodge harr. 
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Now in this ſad. repentant hour, 

Celeſtial Virtue try'd her pow?r : 

For Wealth Con Txur the goddeſs gave, 
Th” unenvy'd treaſure of the ſla ve! 
From wild deſires the fer him ik 

And fill'd his breaſt with charity |} 

No more loud t1umpets riot breeds, 

| And'femp'rance gluttonꝝ ſucceeds. | 

Hodge, in his native cot at reſt, 

Now # ire found, and thus ddrefott = 25 

Say, for 'tis yours by proof to know 

by” Can Virtue give the bleſs below? 
Content, my gift, and Temp*rance mine, 

* And Charity, tho” meek, divine!“ 

With bluſhing cheeks, and kindling et, 
The man e en — tc i fs 4 

__* My goddeis! on this favour'd head, 
© The life of life, thy b'eflings thed !- 
© May annual thoufands when I. told, 

© Infatiate ſtill 4 ſigh'd for gold; 

. © You gave Content, à boundleſs - Fay 
And rich irideed ! I ſigh'd no more. 
© With Temp'rance came, delightful guet! 

Health, taſte ful fe0d, and N reſt ;.. 
© With Charity?s ſeraphic flame, 

© Each gen'rous foojakpleafure came; 
Pleaſure which in poſſeſſion rife 
© And re troſpe ctive thoughts applies pr 

© Long, to atteſt it may Llive,, 

That, all Vice promiſes, you give. N 

Vice heard, and ſwore thar Hodge for hire 

Had giv'n his verdict like a lawyer; 


Gy Aud Virtue, turning with d tlain, 


Vow'd ner 10 ſpeak. to Vice Sai 
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W amid the ploom of night I ſtray, 
Or my glad eyes enjoy revolving day, 

Still nature's various face informs my ſenſe, 

Of an all- wiſe, all powerful Providence, © 
When the gay ſun firſt breaks the ſhades of night, 

And ſtrikes the diſtant eaſtern hills with light, 
Colour returns, the plains their liv'ry wear, 
And a bright verdure clothes the ſmiling year; 
The blooming flow'rs with opening beauties glow, 

And grazing flocks their milky fleeces ſhew ; 
The barren cliffs with chalky fronts ariſe, 

And a pure azure arches o*er- the ſkies. 

But when the gloomy reign of night returns, 

| Stripp'd of her fading pride, all nature mourns : 

The trees no more their wonted verdure boaſt, 

But weep in dewy tears their beauty loſt; 

No diſtant landſcapes draw our curious eyes, 
Wrapp'd in night's robe the whole creation lies. 
Yet {til}, e'en now, while darknefs clothes the land, 

Me view the traces ef th? Almighty handdʒ 

Millions of ſtars in heaven's wide vault appear, 

And with new glories hang the boundleſs ſphere : 
The ſilver moon her eaftern couch forſakes, 
And ver the ſkies her nightly circle makes, 

Her ſalid globe beats back the ſunny rays, 

And to the world her borrow'd light repays. 
Whether thoſe ſtars that twinkling luſtre _ 
Are ſuns, and rolling worlds thoſe ſuns attend, 
Man may conjecture, and new ſchemes declare, 
Yer all his items but conjectures are; 

But this we know, that heaven's eternal King, 
Who bid this univerſe from noth ng ſpring, 

Can at his word bid numerous worlds appear, 

And riſing worlds th? all-pow'rful word th :l] hear. 
When to the weſtern main the fun deſcends, 

To other lands a riſing day he lends, 

The ſpreading dawn another ſhepherd ſpies, 

2 The wakeful Hocks from Wr warm folds ariſe: 


Ree 
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Refreſh'd the peaſant ſeeks his early toil, _ 
And bids the plough correct the fallow foil ; - 
While we in fleep's embraces waſte the night, 


The climes opposꝰd enjoy meridian light J 


And when thoſe lands the bufy ſum forſakes, 
With us again the roſy morning wakes. 


In lazy fleep the night rolls ſwift away, 


And neither clime laments his abſent ray. 
When the pure-ſoul is from the body flown, 
No more ſhall night's alternate reign be known: 
The ſun no more ſhall rolling light beſtow, 
But from th” almighty ſtreams of glory flow. 
Oh, may ſome nobler thought my ſoul employ 


Than empty, trantient, ſublunary joy?! 


The ſtars ſhall drop, the ſan ſhall loſe his flame, 


But thou, O God! for ever ſhiwtt the fame! 
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PATH ER of all! in every age, 


I la ev'ry clime ador'd; 
By faint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 


* 


Jehovah, Fove, or Lord. 


Thou Great F irſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood, l 


Who all my ſenſe confin' d, 


To knew but this, that thou art goed, 


And that mylelf am blind, _ RS FE. 


Let gave me in this dark eſtate, 


| To ke the goed from ill; 


And binding Nature faſt in fate, 


Left free the human will. 


What conſcience dictates to be dene, 
Or warns me not to do, _ 
This teach me more than hell to ſhun, EN 
That more than heav'n purſue. 


What bleflings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away ; 7 8 ? 


For 
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For God is paid when man receives, 
I“ enjoy is to obey, 


Yet not te earth's contracted ſpan 
Iby goodneſs let me bound, 
by Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thouſand worids are round, 


Let not this weak unknowing hand 
P eſume thy bolts to throw, * 
O- eal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, O teach my heart | 
Still in the right to ſtrayz ; 
If I am wrong, thy grace impart, 
To find the better way. 


| Dave me alike from foolifh Pride, 
Or impious diſcontent, 

At ought thy wiſdom has deny'd, 

Or ought thy goodneſs lent. * 


Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I ſee; 
That mercy I to others ſnew, 
That mercy ſhew to me. 


| Mean tho? J am, not wholly fo, _ 
Since quicken'd by thy breath : "OE 
0 lead me vhe reſoeꝰ er I go, 
Ihro' this day's life or death. 


This day be bread and peace my lot; 3 
All elſe beneath the ſum 

Th u knowꝰſt if beſt beſtow?d, or not 
An let thy will be done. 


To Thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
1 W hole altar, earth, ſea, Mies; 
One cnorus let all Being raiſe! 
All Natureꝰs incenſe riſe! 1 
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